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Introduction 

The list of published works about the Waffen-SS grows longer every 
year. New accounts and information see publication in every language 
used by members of the Waffen-SS, meaning that many specialized 
details useful to historians are found in books not available in English 
or German. Meanwhile, the contents of various archives around the 
world have yet to be explored in full. These factors allow for the happy 
event that as a field of study, the topic of the Waffen-SS remains fresh; 
more remains to be said without simply rehashing what has come 
before. 

Unfortunately, many works exist, particularly in English, which are 
rehashes, cutting and pasting out of published books to create a “new” 
volume. The result is that much misinformation has been widely spread, 
with the Waffen-SS order of battle suffering greatly in this regard. 

Thus, this reason for being is laid out. My aim is to present readers 
and researchers with a handy reference on: the precise order of battle 
of its major formations; the manpower sources and nationalities that 
comprised the force, the “movers and shakers” of the Waffen-SS > and 
the weapons they used. 

As a bonus, extended detail is provided on the history of the 
“Germanic” Waffen-SS, that part of it formed from Scandinavians and 
West Europeans. This sub-topic has suffered from shallow and sloppy 
research more than any other, in the realm of Waffen-SS, books pub¬ 
lished in English. Luckily, diligent researchers are investigating this 
aspect of the Waffen-SS, and many have kindly made their findings 
available to me. For this I need to particularly thank Tommy Natedal, 
Geir Bren den, Bjorn Jervas, Lennart Westberg, Martin Mansson, Erik 
Rundkvist, Holger Thor Nielsen, Allen Brandt, Erik Linnasmagi, Leo 
Tammiksaar, John P. Moore, Eddy De Bruyne, Max Cuypers, Yvo 
Janssens, and Peter van Holsteijn. With their help, I was able to present 
information never before published in such a comprehensive manner. It 
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xi 

is my hope that this section will prove useful even to those experienced 
researchers who find little new in the rest of the book. 

The book as a whole has benefited from the writing and publishing 
efforts of Roger James Bender and Hugh Page Taylor, Richard Land- 
wehr, Erik Norling, John Fedorowicz (with Michael Olive and Robert 
Edwards), Mark Yerger, Olli Wikberg, Munin Verlag, and the Sint 
Maartensfonds, among many additional researchers and publishers. 

Special thanks go to Kit and Patti Bonn for bringing me this project, 
and for their considerate editing. The mistakes are still mine, of course. 

I welcome questions and comments, and I apologize if I failed to 
thank anyone who assisted me. Thanks for reading my work. 

Marc Rikmenspoel 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
17 January 2002 
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Rank Equivalences 


Officer 


US Army 

German Army 

Waffen SS 

General of the Army 

Generalfeldmarscha.il 


General 

Generaloberst 

Obers tgruppenfiihrer 

Lieutenant General 

General der Infanterie, 
General der 
Panzertruppen, etc. 

Obergruppenfuhrer 

Major General 

Generalleutnant 

Gruppenfuhrer 

Brigadier General 

Generalmajor 

Brigadefiihrer 

No equivalent 

No equivalent 

Oberfuhrer 

Colonel 

Oberst 

Standartenfuhrer 

Lieutenant Coloonel 

Oberstleutnant 

Obersturmbannfuhrer 

Major 

Major 

Stmmbannfuhrer 

Captain 

Hauptmann 

Hauptsturmfiihrer 

First Lieutenant 

Oberleutnant 

Obersturmfuhrer 

Second Lieutenant 

Leutnant 

Enlisted 

Untersturmfuhrer 

US Army 

German Army 

Waffen SS 

Master Sergeant 

First Sergeant 

Stabsfeldwebel 

Sturmscharfuhrer 

Technical Sergeant 

Staff Sergeant/ 

Oberfeldwebel 

Haup tscharfilhrer 

Technician 3d Grade 
Sergeant/ 

Feldwebel 

Oberscharfuhrer 

Technician 4th Grade 
Corporal/ 

Unterfeldwebel 

Scharfuhrer 

Technician 5th Grade 

Unteroffizier 

Unterscharfuhrer 

Private First Class 

Gefreiter/Obergefreiter 

Rottenfuhrer 

Private 

Soldat (Grenadier in 
the Infantry, 

Kanonier in the field 
artillery, etc.) 

SS Mann 


xiii 



A Guide to Tactical Unit Symbols 


Types of Units 

Infantry 

Mountain Infantry 
Fusilier (light infantry) 

(Fusilier) 


Sizes of Units 

I Company/Battery/Troop 

II Battalion/Squadron 

III Regiment 
XX Division 


ISI 



Motorized Infantry 
Panzer Grenadier 
Panzer 

Armored Recon 

Horse Cavalry 

Recon (in a mountain unit) 

Panzerjager (Tank Destroyer/Anti-Tank) 
Artillery (towed or horse-drawn) 

Artillery (self-propelled) 

Artillery (mule-packed, horse-drawn, or towed) 

Anti-Aircraft Artillery 
Engineers 
Armored Engineers 
Signal 

Armored Signal 




Formations of the Waffen-SS 

To attenuate confusion which sometimes arises when studying the 
Waffen-SS , this section begins with a list of the major formations by 
their formal German nomenclatures. All subsequent references will be 
by their English language equivalents. The Germans used ordinal Arabic 
numerals for divisions and companies, and ordinal Roman numerals for 
corps and for battalions that were integral to regiments. Ordinal num¬ 
bers in German military usage are designated with a period, that is, the 
German equivalent of the English “1st” is “1;” there is no written English 
equivalent of the German “I” but it would be pronounced “First.” Regi¬ 
ments and separate battalions were designated by cardinal numbers 
which were place last. This means that a unit could be, “1. Company of 
II. Battalion of Regiment 3 of the 4. Division of V. Corps,” which would 
be read “First Company of the Second Battalion of Regiment Three of 
the Fourth Division of the Fifth Corps.” Honor titles, if any, are includ¬ 
ed, with a brief explanation of their respective meanings. 

1. SS-Panzer Division “Leibstandarte Schutzstaffel Adolf Hitler ” 
(Hitler’s SS Bodyguard) 

2. SS-Panzer Division “Das Reich ” (“The Empire”) 

3. SS-Panzer Division “Totenkopf’ (“Death’s Head,” in reference to 
the symbol of the concentration camp system) 

4- SS-Polizei-Panzer-Grenadier Division 

5. SS-Panzer Division “Wiking” (“Viking,” in reference to the non- 
German, Nordic volunteers in the division) 

6. SS-Gebirgs Division “Nord” (“North,” in reference to the original 
unit being organized for use in Norway and Finland) 
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7. SS-Freiwilligen-Gebirgs Division “Prinz Eugen” (“Prince 
Eugene,” in reference to the Prince of Savoy who fought the Turks 
in the Balkans on behalf of the Habsburgs in the early eighteenth 
century.) 

8. SS-Kavallerie Division “Florian Geyer” (Refers to a rebel knight 
from the Peasants’ Revolt of 1525.) 

9. SS-Panzer Division “Hohenstaufen” (In reference to the family of 
Holy Roman Emperors from the Middle Ages, including Friedrich 
Barbarossa.) 

10. SS-Panzer Division “Frundsberg” (Refers to Georg von Frunds- 
berg, founder of a band of sixteenth-century Landsknecht free¬ 
booters.) 

11. SS.-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier Division “Nordland” (“North¬ 
land,” carrying on the title of the regiment that first incorporated 
Scandinavian volunteers in the Waffen-SS.) 

12. SS-Panzer Division “Hitlerjugend” (Refers to the Hitler Youth 
organization which supplied the initial volunteers for this division.) 

13. Waffen-Gebirgs Division Handschar ” (kroatische nr 1) (In refer¬ 
ence to the Croatian word for “scimitar,” which was an Islamic 
symbol referring to this division’s enlisted personnel’s Muslim cul¬ 
tural roots and religion.) 

14. Waffen-Grenadier Division (ukrainische nr. 1) (Ukrainians con¬ 
stituted this division’s enlisted complement.) 

15. Waffen-Grenadier Division (lettische nr. 1 ) (A division comprised 
of Latvian enlisted men) 

16. SS-Panzer-Grenadier Division “Reichsfiihrer-SS” (In reference to 
the unit’s origins with Himmler’s escort battalion) 

17. SS-Panzer-Grenadier Division “Gotz von Berlichingen” (Refers to 
another rogue knight from the Peasants’ Revolt of 1525.) 

18. SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier Division “Horst Wessel ” (In 
reference to the SA man and Nazi “martyr,” since this division was 
intended to include SA volunteers) 

19. Waffen-Grenadier Division (lettische nr. 2) (Another division 
whose enlisted men were Latvians.) 

20. Waffen-Grenadier Division (estnische nr. 1) (The enlisted men of 
this division were Estonians.) 

21. Waffen-Gebirgs Division “Skanderbeg” (albanische nr 1 ) [Refers 
to the fifteenth-century Albanian national hero, George Kastriotis, 
who fought the Turks under this nickname, which recalled 
Iskander (Alexander the Great). This division’s enlisted comple¬ 
ment was comprised of Albanian Muslims.] 

22. SS-Freiwilligen-Kavallerie Division “Maria Theresia ” (In refer¬ 
ence to the Habsburg Empress and Queen of Hungary, for this cav¬ 
alry division included many Hungarian citizens.) 
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23. Waffen-Gebirgs Division “Kama” (kroatische nr. 2) (Refers to 
another Muslim symbol, this time a knife used by shepherds. This 
division’s enlisted complement was also comprised of Croatian 
Muslims.) 

23. SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier Division “Nederland” (nieder- 
landische nr. 1 ) (Dutch for “the Netherlands,” the origin of most of 
this division’s personnel.) 

24. Waffen-Gebirgs Division “Karstjager” (Refers to the division’s 
area of operations, the rocky limestone and dolomite Karst 
topographies of Slovenia, Croatia, and parts of Italy.) 

25. Waffen-Grenadier Division “Hunyadi” (ungarische nr. 1) (In ref¬ 
erence to fifteenth-century Hungarian national hero, Janos 
Hunyadi, who defeated the Turks. Most of this division’s officers 
and enlisted men were Hungarians.) 

26. Waffen-Grenadier Division “Hungaria ” (ungarische nr. 2) (Most 
of this division’s officers and enlisted men were Hungarians.) 

27. SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Division “Langemarck” (fldmische nr. 
1) (Carried over the traditions of previous units, in reference to 
the Flemish town where many German student volunteers were 
killed during the First World War. Most of this division’s enlisted 
men were Flemings.) 

28. SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Division “Wallonien” (wallonische nr. 

1 ) (German for Walloon, in reference to the French-speaking Wal¬ 
loons who were considered Germanic, and who comprised a 
majority of this division’s enlisted complement.) 

29. Waffen-Grenadier Division (russische nr. 1 ). (Division’s enlisted 
complement consisted primarily of Russians.) 

29. Waffen-Grenadier Division (italienische nr. J). (Division’s enlist¬ 
ed complement consisted primarily of Italians.) 

30. Waffen-Grenadier Division (russische nr. 2). (Division’s enlisted 
complement consisted primarily of Russians.) 

31. SS-FreiwiUigen-Grenadier Division 

32. SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Division “30. Januar ” (Refers to the 
date in 1933 on which the Nazis legally gained control of 
Germany.) 

33. SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Division 

33. Waffen-Grenadier Division “Charlemagne” (franzosische nr 1 ) 
(Refers to the early medieval Emperor of the Franks, who ruled 
over areas which eventually became both parts of Germany and 
France. The division was formed from French volunteers.) 

34. SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Division “Landstorm Nederland” 
(niederlandische nr. 2 ) (Refers to the division’s origins with a pro- 
Axis militia in the Netherlands.) 

35. SS-Polizei-Grenadier Division 
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36. Waffen-Grenadier Division “Dirlewanger” (Carried over from pre¬ 
vious units, in reference to the division’s founder, Dr. Oskar 
Dirlewanger.) 

37. SSrFreiwilligen-Kavallerie Division “Liitzow” [Refers to Adolf 
Freiherr (Baron) von Liitzow, who organized a force to fight 
behind French lines during the Napoleonic wars.] 

38. SS-Panzer- Grenadier Division Nibelungen” (Refers to the Rhine 
saga popularized by Richard Wagner, which symbolized the many 
Nordic volunteers in the division.) 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 1 “Leibstandarte Schiitzstaffel Adolf 
Hitler’’ 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 2 “Leibstandarte Schiitzstaffel Adolf 
Hitler’’ 

SSrPanzer-Grenadier Regiment 3 “Deutschland” (Refers simply to 
Germany, the modern country.) 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 4 “Der Fuhrer” (Refers to Hitler’s 
popular title. This was originally a unit consisting primarily of Aus¬ 
trians, so the title symbolized Austrian loyalty to the new regime.) 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 5 “Totenkopf’ (Refers to the regi¬ 
ment’s origins with the first Totenkopf regiment.) 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 6 “Theodor Eicke” (Refers to the fall¬ 
en first commander of the Totenkopf Division, the founder of the 
concentration camp system.) 

SS.-Polizei-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 7 

SS-Polizei-Panzer- Grena dier Regiment 8 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 9 “Germania ” (Refers to all of the 
lands settled by Germans.) 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 10 “Westland” (Meaning “Western 
Europe,” in reference to the Flemish and Dutch volunteers in the 
regiment.) 

SS-Gebirgsjager Regiment 11 “Reinhard Heydrich” {Refers to the 
assassinated founder of the SS. Security Service, or Sicherheits- 
dienst, with whom this regiment had once served in Prague.) 

SS-Gebirgsjager Regiment 12 “Michael Gaissmair” (Refers to a 

Tyrolian sixteenth-century folk hero, in recognition of the presence 
of a significant number of Tyrolians in the regiment.) 

SS-Freiwilligen-Gebirgsjager Regiment 13 “Artur Phleps” (Refers to 
the fallen first commander of the Prinz Eugen Division) 

SS-Freiwilligen-Gebirgsjager Regiment 14 “Skanderbeg” (During 
1945 took on the traditions of the disbanded Albanian 21st Waffen- 
Mountain Division) 

SS-Kavallerie Regiment 15 

SS-Kavallerie Regiment 16 

SS-Kavallerie Regiment 17 
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SS-Kavallerie Regiment 18 
SSrPanzer-Grenadier Regiment 19 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 20 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 21 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier. Regiment 22 

SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 23 “Norge” (norwegis- 
ches nr. 1) (Norwegian for “Norway,” referring to the nationality of 
many of the regiment’s enlisted men.) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 24 “Danmark” (danis- 
ches nr. 1) (Danish for “Denmark,” referring to the nationality of 
many of the regiment’s enlisted men.) 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 25 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 26 
Waffen-Gebirgsjdger Regiment 27 (kroatisches nr. 1) 
Waffen-Gebirgsjdger Regiment 28 (kroatisches nr. 2) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 29 (ukrainisches nr. 1 ) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 30 (ukrainisches nr. 2) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 31 (ukrainisches nr. 3 ) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 32 (lettisches nr. 3 ) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 33 (lettisches nr. 4) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 34 (lettisches nr. 5 ) 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 35 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 36 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 37 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 38 
SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 39 
SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 40 
Waffen-Grenadier. Regiment 42 “Voldemars Veiss” (lettisches nr. 1) 
(Refers to the former regimental commander, the first Latvian to 
earn the Knight’s Cross) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 43 “Hinrich Schuldt” (lettisches nr. 2 ) 
(Refers to the fallen first commander of the 19. Waffen-Grenadier 
Division) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 44 (lettisches nr. 6) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 45 (estnisches nr: 1 ) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 46 (estnisches nr. 2 ) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 47 (estnisches nr. 3 ) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 48 “General Seyffardt” 
(niederlandisches nr 1) (In reference to the assassinated spiritual 
head of the Dutch SS-Legion, the former Dutch Army chief of staff, 
Hendrik Seyffardt) 

SS-Freiwilligen-Panzer-Grenadier. Regiment 49 “De Ruyter” (nieder¬ 
landisches nr. 2) (In reference to the seventeenth-century Dutch 
admiral, Michael De Ruyter, who defeated the English fleet.) 
Waffen-Gebirgsjdger Regiment 50 (albanisches nr. 1) 
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Waffen-Gebirgsjager Regiment 51 ( albanisches nr. 2 ) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Kavallet'ie Regiment 52 
SS-Freiwilligen-Kavatlerie Regiment 53 
SS-Freiwilligen-KavalleHe Regiment 54 
Waffen-Gebirgsjager Regiment 55 ( kroatisches nr. 3) 
Waffen-Gebirgsjager Regiment 56 {kroatisches nr. 4) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 57 (franzosisches nr 1 ) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 58 {franzosisches nr. 2 ) 
Waffen-Gebirgsjager ( Karstjdger ) Regiment 59 
Waffen-Gebirgsjager ( Karstjdger ) Regiment 60 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 61 ( ungarisches nr. 1 ) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 62 {ungarisches nr 2) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 63 {ungarisches nr. 3) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 64 {ungamsches nr. 4) 
Waffen-Greandier Regiment 65 {ungarisches nr. 5) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 66 {flamisches nr 1 ) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 67 {flamisches nr. 2) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 68 {flamisches nr 3 ) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 69 {wallonisches nr. 1) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 70 {wallonisches nr. 2) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 71 {wallonisches nr. 3) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 72 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 73 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 74 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 75 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 76 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 77 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 78 
SS-FreiwiUigen-Grenadier Regiment 79 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 80 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 81 {italienisches nr. 1) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 82 {italiensches nr. 2) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 83 {niederlandisches nr. 3 ) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 84 {niederlandisches nr. 4) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 85 {ungamsches nr. 6) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 86 “SchiU” (Refers to the code 
word that caused this regiment to be formed as an emergency 
reaction unit during the summer of 1944.) 
SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 87 “Kurmark” (Refers to the 
training area where this regiment was organized for emergency 
service.) 

SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier Regiment 88 
SS-Polizei-Grenadier Regiment 89 
SS-Polizei-Grenadier Regiment 90 
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SS-Polizei-Grenadier Regiment 91 
SS-Freiwilligen-Kavallerie Regiment 92 
SS-Freiwilligen-Kavallerie Regiment 93 
SS-Freiwilligen-Kavallerie Regiment 94 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 95 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 96 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 97 

With the basic roster presented in “official” format, what follows is a 
detailed organizational description of the combat units of the Waffen-SS 
from field army to division level, with American English terminolgy 
used to enhance its comprehensibility. Afterwards, additional smaller 
combat units are listed by name only. “Volunteer-” in a unit’s title implies 
foreign status (indicating that the preponderence of enlisted men were 
not of German nationality). Although it literally means “Armed,” 
“ Waffen in a unit’s title implies non-Germanic origins (indicating that 
the preponderence of enlisted men were not of German, ethnic German, 
or related Nordic ancestry). SS and other German ranks do not corre¬ 
spond exactly to Heer (German Army) or US Army conventions, so they 
are portrayed in German; this is also done because many individuals 
often held separate commissions as officers in the Allgemeine-SS (the 
Political SSf Waffen-SS, and Polizei (police). (See the table of equiva¬ 
lent ranks on page xi) While it was common for separate commissions 
to be brought to equal rank, men who excelled in a particular field might 
attain a rank that differed from their other commission(s). 


Armies 


6th SS-Panzer Army 

SS-Oberst-Gnippenfiihrer und Panzergeneraloberst der Waffen-SS , 
Josef “Sepp” Dietrich (14 September 1944-8 May 1945) 

SS 1 -Panzer Army Signal Regiment 6 

Created 14 September 1944 as 6th Panzer Army to control I and II SS- 
Panzer Corps. Activated on 24 October 1944. First saw action 16 Decem¬ 
ber 1944 in the Ardennes, withdrawn during late January 1945 and reti¬ 
tled “6th SS- Panzer Army.” Relocated to western Hungary, major role in 
the FrOhlingserwachen (“Spring Awakening”) offensive, beginning 6 
March 1945, followed by retrograde fighting into Austria to west of 
Vienna. Most survivors surrendered to American forces in May 1945, 
some went into Soviet captivity, 
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Corps 



I SS-Panzer Corps, 
1944-45* 


11th SS-Panzer Army 

SS-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS Felix Steiner (5 
February-early March 1945) 

Created 4 February 1945 by retitling the former headquarters of Army 
Group Oberrhein, moved from Upper Rhine front to Pomerania to con¬ 
trol the Sonnenwende (“Solstice”) offensive that began on 16 February 
1945. Retitled “11th Army” in early March 1945. 


I SS-Panzer Corps "Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler" 

SS-Oberg7'uppenfuhrer und General der Waffen-SS, later SS-Oberst- 
Grupperifuhrer und Panzergeneraloberst der Waffen-SS Josef “Sepp” 
Dietrich (27 July 1943-9 August 1944) 

SSrBrigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, und Oberst i.G. 
Fritz Kraemer (temporary, 9-16 August 1944) 

SS-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS Georg Keppler 
(16 August-24 October 1944) 

SS-Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS, Hermann 
Priess (24 October 1944-8 May 1945) 

55-Corps-Signal Battalion 501 
Heavy 55-Artillery Battalion 501 
Heavy 55-Panzer Battalion 501 

Ordered into existence 27 July 1943 to control the 1st and 12th 55- 
Panzer (-grenadier) Divisions. These two divisions were Panzer- 
Grenadier ones when the corps was formed, but were redesignated as 
Panzer after October 1943. The corps headquarters was formed in Italy 
in October-November 1943, before relocating to western Europe. First 
saw action in June 1944 in Normandy; suffered heavy casualties near 
Caen, in Falaise pocket, and along the Seine. After refitting, fought in 
the Ardennes from December 1944 to January 1945, then sent to Hun¬ 
gary; conducted successful SOdwind (“Southwind”) offensive that 
destroyed the Soviet Gran Bridgehead in mid-February 1945. Next the 
corps had minor success during the Fruhlingserwachen offensive in 
early March 1945, before retreating west into Austria. The corps sur¬ 
rendered to American forces near Steyr at the end of the war. 


^Symbols used are confirmed wartime vehicle and sign identification symbols. Many shown in 
other publications are unconfirmed, fabrications, or postwar creations for veterans’ associations. 
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IISS-Panzer Corps 



SS-Panzer Corps 
(retitled II SS- 
Panzer Corps, 

1943-45 


SS-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS Paul Hausser (May 
1942-28 June 1944) 

SS-Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS, later SS-Ober¬ 
gruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS Wilhelm “Willi” Bittrich (29 
June 1944-8 May 1945) 

SS-Corps-Signal Battalion 502 
SS- Rocket Launcher Battalion 502 
Heavy SS 1 -Artillery Battalion 502 

Heavy SS-Panzer Battalion 502 (served with XI SS-Panzer Corps 1945) 



SS-Panzer Corps at 
Kursk, assigned, 
may not have 
been used 


Organized 14 September 1942 as the SS-General Kommando (SS Corps 
Command) to control the original three Waffen-SS divisions. First saw 
action early February 1943 in the Kharkov region, retreated southwest 
before playing a leading role in the counteroffensive that recaptured 
Kharkov and Belgorod by mid-March 1943. The corps again had a major 
role on the southern wing of the Zitadelle (“Citadel”) offensive in early 
July 1943, before moving south to the Mius bridgehead later that month. 
The corps headquarters and the 1st SS-Panzer-Grenadier Division relo¬ 
cated to Italy early in August 1943, and later helped to disarm the Italian 
Army. Corps assumed command of the 9th and 10th SS-Panzer Divisions 
and returned to action at the beginning of April 1944 in Galicia, helping 
to free the surrounded 1st Panzer Army. With the same divisions, the 
corps moved west during June 1944, entering combat in Normandy 28 
June, and suffering heavy casualties during the next two months. 
Survivors regrouped near Arnhem, and helped to defeat the Allied air¬ 
borne landings at Arnhem and Nijmegen. The 2d SS-Panzer Division 
then replaced the 10th SS-Panzer Division for the remainder of the war. 
After refitting, the corps fought in the Ardennes, December 1944-Janu- 
ary 1945, then relocated to Hungary for the early March Fruhlingser- 
wachen offensive. The corps retreated west into Austria, through the 
Vienna area, and surrendered to US forces at Steyr on 8 May 1945. 


Ill (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps 

SS-Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS, later SSrOber- 
qruppenfuhrer und General der Waffen-SS Felix Steiner (1 May 1943- 
25 February 1944) 

SS-Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Matthias 
Kleinheisterkamp (25 February-16 April 1944) 

SS-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS Felix Steiner 
(16 April-30 October 1944) 

SS-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS Georg Keppler 
(30 October 1944-4 February 1945) 
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Generalleutnant Martin Unrein (4 February-early April 1945) 

SS-Obergruppenfuhrer und General der Waffen-SS Felix Steiner 
(early April-8 May 1945) 

55-Corps-Signal Battalion 503 
55-Rocket Launcher 503 (not formed) 

Heavy SS-Panzer Battalion 503 (joined corps February 1945) 
SS-Nebelwerfer Battery 521 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment of the 55 103 (Romanian volunteers, 
from March 1945) 

Ordered to form on 15 April 1943 to control the Germanic volunteer 
units, to be based around the 5th 55-Panzer (-grenadier) and 11th 55- 
Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Divisions. The 5th 55-Panzer Division was 
never able to join the corps, and was replaced by the 4th 55-Volunteer 
Panzer-Grenadier Brigade (later retitled the 23d 55rVolunteer-Panzer- 
Grenadier Division). The corps trained and saw combat against parti¬ 
sans in Croatia from September to early December 1943, before relo¬ 
cating to the Oranienbaum front west of Leningrad. The corps was hit 
hard by the Soviet offensive of January 1944, and forced to retreat west 
to the Narva River line in Estonia, where it assumed positions in and 
around Narva and held them from early February until late July 1944. 
The corps then took over the Tannenberg Line defenses 20 kilometers 
to the west, and held them in very heavy fighting until the retreat from 
Estonia in mid-September 1944. After defensive fighting near Riga, the 
corps took over a portion of the Kurland defense line, and held it suc¬ 
cessfully through the First, Second, and Fourth Battles of Kurland, until 
relocating to Pomerania in early February 1945. After small success that 
month in the Sonnenwende offensive, the corps retreated to the 
Altdamm bridgehead, which was held until late March 1945. After hold¬ 
ing positions along the Oder River east of Berlin, the corps split because 
of the Soviet offensive of 16 April 1945, and elements retreated to the 
north, to the south, and through Berlin. Survivors surrendered to Allied 
forces along the Elbe River during early May 1945. 


IV SS-Panzer Corps 

SS-Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS: und Polizei, 
later SS-Obergruppenfuhrer und General der Waffen-SS und Polizei 
Alfred Wiinnenberg (1 June-late August 1943) 

SS-Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Matthias 
Kleinheisterkamp (June-20 July 1944) 

Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Herbert Otto 
Gille (20 July 1944-8 May 1945) 
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SS-Corps-Signal Battalion 504 

SS- Rocket Launcher Battalion 504 (not formed) 

Heavy SS-Panzer Battalion 504 (not formed) 

Heavy Panzer Battalion 509 ( Heer , served as the corps Tiger 
battalion during 1945 in place of the never-formed Heavy 
Panzer Battalion 504) 

Ordered to form on 1 June 1944, however formation not seriously 
begun. During June 1944, the forming staff of the VII SS-Panzer Corps 
was re titled as the IV SS- Panzer Corps, and it took control of the 3d and 
5th SS-Panzer Divisions in central Poland the next month. After delay¬ 
ing actions east of Warsaw, the corps fought near Warsaw, suffering 
heavy casualties, until late December 1944. At that time, it was moved 
to Hungary. There it entered combat in early January 1945, fought in 
unsuccessful offensives Konrad 1-3, and suffered further heavy losses. 
The corps then fought defensively for the remainder of the war, retreat¬ 
ing with the rest of the German forces from Hungary from mid-March 
1945, passing into Austria and surrendering to American forces west of 
Graz on 8 May 1945. 


V SS-Mountain Corps 

SS-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS Artur Phleps (8 
July 1943-18 September 1944) 

SS-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS und Polizei 
Friedrich-Wilhelm Kruger (late September 1944-15 March 1945) 

SS-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS und Polizei 
Friedrich Jeckeln (15 March-8 May 1945) 

SS-Corps Reconnaissance Battalion 505 
SS-Corps Signal Battalion 505 
SS-Artillery Battalion 505 
SS-Flak Battalion 505 

SS-Flak Battalion 550 (formed 1945 and subordinated to the 32d 
SS Volunteer-Infantry Division) 

SS-Panzer Battalion 505 (captured tanks) 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 560 (assigned 1945) 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 561 (assigned 1945) 

SS-Assault Gun Battalion 505 (never formed, was to be based on 
the assault gun battery within SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 7) 
SS-Rocket Launcher Battalion 505 

SS-Rocket Launcher Battalion 506 (intended for the VI Waffen- 
Army Corps, but fought on Oder River front under V SS- 
Mountain Corps) 
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Created on 1 July 1943 to control the 7th SS-Volunteer-Mountain Divi¬ 
sion and related units in occupied Yugoslavia. At first known as the V 
SS-Volunteer-Mountain Corps, but the “Volunteer” designation was 
dropped early 1945 when the corps headquarters and some support ele¬ 
ments relocated to the Oder River front in eastern Germany. Until then, 
the corps directed anti-partisan operations, mainly in Bosnia. During 
1945, the corps consisted largely of non-SS elements. 


VI l/Vdffen-Army Corps of the 55 (Latvian) 

SSrGruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS und Polizei 
Karl Pffeffer-Wildenbruch (27 September 1943-11 June 1944) 

SS-Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Karl von 
Treuenfeld (11 June-25 July 1944) 

SS-Oberqruppenfuhrer und General der Waffen-SS Walter Kruger (25 
July 1944-8 May 1945) 

SS-Corps Signal Battalion 506 
SS-Flak Battalion 506 

Waffen- Grenadier Regiment of the SS 106 (combined with the 19th 
Waffen- Grenadier Division late 1944) 

Formed beginning 8 October 1943 (ordered into existence 27 September 
1943) as the VI SS,- Volunteer-Army Corps to control the Latvian Waffen- 
SS formations. Later renamed to final corps title. Arrived at the front 
along the Velikaya River early spring 1944 after the two Latvian divi¬ 
sions had retreated from the Volkhov River line. The corps retreated 
into Latvia; from October 1944 until the end of the war, it occupied the 
central portion of the Kurland defense line. 


VII 55-Panzer Corps 

Absorbed by IV SS-Panzer Corps early summer 1944. 

SS-Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS, Matthias 
Kleinheisterkamp (May-June 1944) 

Ordered to form on 25 June 1943, but the corps staff only began to orga¬ 
nize during May 1944, and was then renamed to become the staff for the 
IV SS-Panzer Corps. 


VIII 55-Cavalry Corps 

Never formed, would have controlled the 8th SS-Cavalry Divison and 
the 22d SS-Volunteer Cavalry Division. 
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IX Waffen-Mountain Corps of the 55 (Croatian) 

SS.-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, later SS- 
Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Karl-Gustav 
Sauberzweig (1 June-mid-November 1944) 

SSrObergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS, und Polizei Karl 
Pffeffer-Wildenbruch (mid-November 1944-12 February 1945) 

SS-Mountain-Artillery Regiment 509 

SS-Reconnaissance Battalion 509 (former W«//’ert-Reconnaissance 
Battalion 23) 

SS-Flak Battalion 509 

Ordered to form June 1944 to control the two Bosnian Muslim divisions, 
reassigned to Hungary in November 1944 to control the 8th SS-Cavalry 
and 22d SSr Volunteer-Cavalry Divisions. Corps destroyed in Budapest 
between late December 1944 and early February 1945. 


X 55-Army Corps 

SS-Obergruppenfuhrer und General der Waffen-SS und Polizei Erich 
von dem Bach (4-10 February 1945) 

Generalleutnant Gunther Kappe (10 February-7 March 1945) 

Formerly the XIV SS-Army Corps, retitled when reassigned early 1945 
from the Upper Rhine to the Pomeranian front. Controlled miscella¬ 
neous, largely non-NS units. During 1944, this was considered as the 
possible title for an Estonian corps, if a second Estonian division had 
been formed. 


XI 55-Panzer Corps 

SS- Obergruppenfuhrer und General der Waffen-SS, Matthias Klein- 
heisterkamp (1 August 1944-2 May 1945) 

SS-Corps Signal Battalion 111 

Heavy SSr Panzer Battalion 502 (served as the corps Tiger battalion 
during 1945) 

Organized 1 August 1944 as XI SS-Army Corps, the corps was retitled 1 
February 1945 as XI SS-Panzer Corps. During 1944 and early 1945, the 
corps controlled Heer units in western Poland and Slovakia as a con¬ 
ventional infantry corps; during February 1945, took over armored ele¬ 
ments on the Oder front. After Soviet offensive of April 1945, caught in 
the Halbe pocket south of Berlin with 9th Army, and spearheaded the 
costly breakout. 
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XII SS-Army Corps 

SS,-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS und Polizei Curt 
von Gottberg (7 August-18 October 1944) 

General der Infanterie Gunther Blumentritt (18 October 1944-28 
January 1945) 

Generalleutnant Eduard Crasemann (28 January-16 April 1945) 

SS- Corps Signal Battalion 112 

Formed from the staff of Combat Group von Gottberg (a corps-sized 
collection of anti-partisan formations in Belorussia) to control Heer and 
Polizei units plugging the gap in German defenses in Poland, after the 
destruction of Army Group Center, summer 1944. During September 
1944, corps staff relocated to the Netherlands, and remained on the 
northern part of the Western Front, as a Heer infantry corps, until 
destroyed in the Ruhr pocket April 1945. 


XIII SS-Army Corps 

SSrGruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Hermann 
Priess (7 August-24 October 1944) 

SS-Gj'uppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Max Simon 
(16 November 1944-8 May 1945) 

AS’-Corps Signal Battalion 113 
SS- Artillery Battalion 113 

Ordered to form 1 August 1944. The next month, it took over a section 
of the Western front in Lorraine. Served mainly as a Heer infantry corps 
during the following fighting, participated in Nordwind offensive in 
Lorraine in January 1945 before retreating east into the Danube valley 
by the end of the war. 


XIV SS-Army Corps 

SS-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS und Polizei Erich 
von dem Bach (November 1944-25 January 1945) 

General der Panzertruppen Karl Decker (25 January-late March 1945) 

SSrGruppenfuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS und Polizei 
Heinz Reinefarth (late March-early April 1945) 

Formed November 1944 by converting the superfluous staff of the 
“Head of Anti-Partisan Warfare” into a military headquarters. Controlled 
miscellaneous Heer elements on the upper Rhine front until reassigned 
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to Pomerania in January 1945 and retitled as “X 55-Army Corps.” A 
shadow headquarters seems to have remained in existence, perhaps as 
a deception measure. 


XV SS-(Cossack) Cavalry Corps 

Generalleutnant Helmuth von Pannwitz (25 February-8 May 1945) 

Corps-Combat Engineer Regiment 
Corps Reconnaissance Battalion 

During February 1945, the Heer Cossack Cavalry Corps passed into the 
Waffen-SS for administrative matters, while the officers and men did 
not assume 55 membership or rank. 


XVI 55-Army Corps 

SS-Obergruppenfuhrer und General der Waffen-SS, Karl-Maria Demel- 
huber (15 January-April 1945) 

Organized in January 1945 by converting the “Leadership Staff—East 
Baltic Coast” to a combat headquarters to control formations in Pome¬ 
rania. Dissolved after retreat from Pomerania. 


XVII Waffen-hrmy Corps of the 55 (Hungarian) 

Waffen-General der Waffen-SS Franz Zeidner (early January-18 March 
1945) 

Waffen-General der Waffen J SS Eugen Ranzenberger (18 March-8 May 
1945) 

This was to be the headquarters to control the 25th and 26th SS-Waffen- 
Grenadier Divisions, but since those were never ready for combat, the 
corps only underwent the initial stages of formation. 


XVIII 55-Army Corps 

SS-Gruppenfuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS und Polizei 
Heinz Reinefarth (December 1944-12 February 1945) 

SS-Obergruppenfuhrer und General der Waffen-SS, Georg Keppler (12 
February-8 May 1945) 

Organized December 1944, it served as a Heer infantry corps on the 
Upper Rhine front until the end of the war. 
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Divisions 


1 st SS-Panzer Division "Leibstandarte Schiitzstaffel Adolf Hitler" 

SS.-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS Josef “Sepp” 
Dietrich (17 March 1933-4 June 1943) 



1 st SS-Panzer 
Division 

“Leibstandarte SS 
Adolf Hitler," 

1939-40 



SS-LAH, 1940 


SS.-Standartenfiihrer, later SSrOberfuhrer and SS-Brigadefuhrer und 
Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Theodor “Teddy” Wisch (4 June 1943-20 
August 1944) 

SSrObersturmbannfuhrer Franz Steineck (temporary, 20-31 August 
1944) 

SS-StandartenfUhrer, later SS-Oberfuhrer and SS-Brigadefuhrer und 
Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, Wilhelm Mohnke (31 August 1944-6 
February 1945) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, Otto Kumm (6 
February-8 May 1945) 

S5-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 1 “LSSAH” 

55-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 2 “LSSAH” 

SS -Panzer Regiment 1 “LSSAH” 

SS -Armored Artillery Regiment 1 “LSSAH” 

55-Flak Battalion 1 “LSSAH” 

55-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion “LSSAH” 

55-Anti-Tank Battalion “LSSAH” 

55-Armored Signal 1 “LSSAH” 


The "Asphalt 
Soldiers." An early 
view of men of the 
SS-LAH, circa 1935. 
They still wear the 
original black uni¬ 
forms and First World 
War helmets, but 
have the second 
version of helmet 
insignia.The SS-LAH 
and SS-l/changed 
the next year to field 
grey uniforms and 
M-1935 helmets. 
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SS-LAH, 1943-45 


Men of SS-LAH pose 
at the Olympic mon¬ 
ument in Greece 
during the invasion 
in April 1941. 


SS-Armored Combat Engineer Battalion 1 “LSSAH” 

SS- Assault Gun Battalion 1 “LSSAH” (merged with &S-Anti-Tank 
Battalion 1 in October 1944) 

XS’-Rocket Launcher Battalion 1 “LSSAH” (added May 1944, 
renumbered as 501 in March 1945) 

SS-Field Replacement Battalion 1 “LSSAH” 

Formed in 1933 as Stabwache Adolf Hitler with 120 men. Retitled as 
Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler on 9 November 1933. Expanded to a full reg¬ 
iment, then to brigade size before becoming a full division during 1942. 
Became an armored division at this time, and received its final full des¬ 
ignation on 22 October 1943. 

The Leibstandarte saw heavy combat in Poland in September 1939 
and advanced into the Netherlands during the initial stage of the 
Western Campaign, before shifting to the Dunkirk perimeter, and then 
advancing south into France. During the invasion of the Soviet Union, 
Operation Barbarossa, it advanced with Army Group South, capturing 
Rostov during November 1941, and then settling into winter positions 
along the Ssambek River. Remaining in the east until early July 1942, the 
Leibstandarte moved to Normandy to reform as a panzer-grenadier divi¬ 
sion, and returned to combat in Ukraine in late January 1943. After 
heavy defensive fighting near Kharkov, the division retreated to the 
southwest, before participating in the counteroffensive that recaptured 
Kharkov and Belgorod by mid-March 1943. Partial success on the south¬ 
ern wing of the Kursk salient during early July 1943 was followed by a 
move to Italy late that month, where the division disarmed Italian Army 
units and fought partisans until late October. The Leibstandarte then 
returned to Ukraine, fighting west of Kiev and suffering very heavy 
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SS-LAH at Kursk, 
1943, assigned 
but not used 


casualties during the retreat into Galicia. Elements were gradually with¬ 
drawn for reconstitution in Belgium, with the last departing the east 
during in April 1944. After replenishment and inadequate retraining, the 
division began to enter combat in Normandy piecemeal from late June 
1944, and sustained very heavy casualties again in the fighting near 
Caen, at Mortain, and in the Falaise pocket. The Leibstandarte was 
reformed in Germany during that autumn, and again entered combat in 
mid-December 1944 during the Ardennes offensive. After heavy losses 
around Stavelot and Bastogne, the division was withdrawn during 
January 1945 and took in replacements while en route to Hungary, 
where it participated in the successful SOdwind offensive of late Febru¬ 
ary that destroyed the Gran Bridgehead. After partial success during the 
FrOhlingserwachen offensive of early March 1945, the Leibstandarte 
gradually withdrew into Austria, surrendering to American forces near 
Steyr on 8 May 1945. 



2d SS-Panzer Division "Dos Reich" 

SS-Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS, later SS-Ober- 
gruppenfuhrer und General der Waffen-SS Paul Hausser (19 October 
1939-14 October 1941) 

SS-Oberfiihrer t later SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS Wilhelm Bittrich (14 October-31 December 1941) 

SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Matthias 
Kleinheisterkamp (1 January-1 April 1942) 


SSrGruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Georg Keppler 
(1 April 1942-10 February 1943) 



Das Reich at Kursk, 
used into autumn 
1943 


SS-Oberfiihrer Herbert-Ernst Vahl (10 February-18 March 1943) 

SSrGruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS, Walter Kruger 
(3 April-late December 1943) 

SS-Oberfiihrer, later SSrBrigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der' Waffen- 
SS Heinz Lammerding (late December 1943-26 July 1944) 

SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer Christian Tvchsen (temporary, 26-28 July 
1944) 


SS-Standartenfuhrer, later SS- Oberfuhrer Otto Baum (28 July 1944-24 
October 1944) 


SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der WaJfen J SS Heinz 
Lammerding (1 November 1944-20 January 1945) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer Karl Kreutz (20 January-10 February 1945) 

SS-Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Werner 
Ostendorff (10 February-9 March 1945) 
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A radio command 
armored car of the 
SS-Reich (later Das 
Reich ) Reconaissance 
Battalion in Russia 
during the summer 
of1941.lt carries the 
tactical sign for the 
1st Company of its 
battalion, and a "G" 
for Guderian, indicat¬ 
ing that it was part of 
Panzer Group (later 
Panzer Army) 2, com¬ 
manded by 
Generaloberst Heinz 
Guderian. 



SS-Standartenfuhrer Rudolf Lehmann (9 March-13 April 1945) 
SS-Standartenfiihrer Karl Kreutz (13 April-8 May 1945) 

SS- Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 3 “ Deutschland ” 

SS- Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 4 “Der Fuhrer" 

SS- Regiment (mot.) “ Germania ” (late 1939-late 1940) 

SS-Infantry Regiment 11 (late 1940-October 1941) 

SS-Motorcycle Regiment “Langemarck” (June 1942-May 1943, 
former SS-Infantry Regiment 4) 

SS-Panzer Regiment 2 

SS-Armored Artillery Regiment 2 

SS-Flak Battalion 2 

SS-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 2 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 2 

SS-Armored Signal Battalion 2 

SS-Armored Combat Engineer Battalion 2 

SS-Assault Gun Battalion 2 (merged with SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 2 
October 1944) 

SS-Rocket Launcher Battalion 2 (added 1944) 

SS-Field Replacement Battalion 2 

Formed in late 1939 as the SS-Verfugungstruppe (SS-V) Division, which 
was based on the SS-V regiments Deutschland, Germania, and Der 
Fuhrer. Full divisional supporting elements were gradually added, so 
that the division was fully operational for the 1940 Western Campaign, 
after Deutschland and Germania had fought in Poland. The division 
was renamed Deutschland on 3 December 1940, but this was soon 
changed to Reich (“Empire”) on 28 January 1941. Finally, the title 
became Das Reich in May 1942. 
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The division fought well in the invasion of western Europe in the 
Netherlands and France, and then was with Army Group Center during 
Barbarossa for the drive on Moscow. It suffered heavy losses defending 
the Yelna position as the Kiev Pocket was formed and closed, and then 
sustained further severe casualties defending against the Moscow coun¬ 
teroffensive. Gradually withdrawn from the front, Das Reich was recon¬ 
stituted in France, and returned to combat in January 1943, defending 
Kharkov as part of the ,SS-Panzer Corps. After withdrawing from the 
city, it played a leading role in the “miracle on the Donets” counterof¬ 
fensive during February-March 1943. Early in July, it fought in the 
southern pincer of Operation Zitadelle, and then moved south, to help 
destroy the Soviet Mius bridgehead, before returning to the Kharkov 
sector for the Fourth Battle of Kharkov. Next, it participated in the with¬ 
drawal towards the Dnieper, and by December, was badly depleted. 

A combined arms combat group ( Kampfgi'uppe Das Reich ) remained 
in Ukraine, while the mass of the division returned to France to again 
rebuild. The last elements of the combat group rejoined the main body 
in France by April 1944, but rebuilding was not complete when the 
Allies invaded France on 6 June. Parts of the division fought the Maquis 
in the Dordogne, before moving north to Normandy, where the remain¬ 
der joined them by early July. After weeks of heavy fighting, most of the 
surviving elements escaped the Roncey pocket in late July, and the divi¬ 
sion was outside the Falaise pocket when that formed in mid-August. 
Das Reich distinguished itself in assaulting the Allied ring around the 
Falaise pocket, enabling many encircled units to escape. 

After withdrawing to Germany by September 1944, Das Reich rebuilt 
quickly, and then participated in the Ardennes Offensive between De¬ 
cember 1944 and January 1945. After a final reconstitution, the division 
moved to Hungary with the 6th AS-Panzer Army for the Fruhlingser- 
wachen Offensive near Lake Balaton during March 1945. It then with¬ 
drew into Austria, where it briefly defended Vienna in early April 1945. 
Again badly depleted, the remnants surrendered to American forces 
near St. Polten up to 8 May, with the detached ‘Der Fiihrer” Regiment 
first passing through Prague before surrendering near Pilsen. 


3d SS-Panzer Division "Totenkopf" 

SS-Gruppenfuhrer Theodor Eicke (14 November 1939-11 July 1941) 

SS,-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, Georg Keppler 
(15 July-21 September 1941) 

SS-Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS , later SS-Ober- 
gruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS, Theodor Eicke (21 
September 1941-26 February 1943) 
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3d SS-Panzer 
Division 
"Totenkopf," 
1939-45 



Totenkopf at Kursk, 
1943 


SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Max Simon 
(26 February-early April 1943) 

SS-Oberfuhrer, later SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS, and SS-Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS 
Hermann Priess (early April 1943-20 June 1944) 

SS-Obersturmbannfuhrer Karl Ullrich (20 June-13 July 1944) 

SS-Oberfuhrer ; later SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS Ilellmuth Becker (13 July 1944-8 May 1945) 

AS'-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 5 “Totenkopf’ (former SS-Totenkopf 
Infantry Regiment 1) 

AS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 6 “Theodor Eicke” (former SS- 
Totenkopf Infantry Regiment 3) 

AS- To tenkopf Infantry Regiment 2 (October 1939-summer 1941) 
AS-Motorcycle Regiment “Thule” (June 1942-May 1943, former AS- 
Infantry Regiment 9) 

AS-Panzer Regiment 3 

AS-Armored Artillery Regiment 3 

AA-Flak Battalion 3 

AS-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 3 
AS-Anti-Tank Battalion 3 
AS-Armored Signal Battalion 3 
AS-Armored Combat Engineer Battalion 3 
AS-Assault Gun Battalion 3 (later merged with AA-Anti-Tank 
Battalion 3) 

AS-Field Replacement Battalion 3 

The “Totenkopfverbande” consisted of the guard detachments at con¬ 
centration camps during the 1930s. These forces were brought to a 
strength above what was needed, so that Heinrich Himmler would have 
another armed force at his disposal during wartime. After war was 
declared in September 1939, the 6,500 fittest men of the AS-TV were 
combined with older-age Allgemeine-SS reservists to form a division, 
which became known as the AA- To tenkopf Division. While motorized, it 
lacked the lengthy peacetime training of the SS-V units, and so did not 
fight as well as those did in the 1940 Western Campaign. Still, Totenkopf 
fought respectably, and during the following year, the older men were 
replaced with young wartime volunteers, and the division was thor¬ 
oughly trained. It then fought during Barbarossa with Army Group 
North in the advance on Leningrad, before shifting south to the Lake 
Ilmen area. Already depleted, Totenkopf was caught in the Demyansk 
pocket, and was a mainstay in its defense between February and Octo¬ 
ber 1942. From May, elements were withdrawn to rebuild in France, and 
new subunits were formed, so that a new To tenkopf Division organized 
even as the last of the old version bled to death in the Valdai Hills. 
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One of the SS- 
Totenkopf I nfa ntry 
Regiments on the 
march, circa 1941. 
The NCO at center, 
with sword drawn, 
is a combat veter¬ 
an, as indicated by 
his decorations. 



The new SS-Panzer-Grenadier Division Totenkopf returned to combat 
during February 1943, joining the SS-Panzer Corps southwest of 
Kharkov, and participating in the successful counteroffensive. It next 
fought with the corps during Operation Zitadelle, and during the 
destruction of the Mius Bridgehead, and then in the withdrawal across 
the Dnieper and to the west. During 1944, Totenkopf, in greatly weak¬ 
ened form, retreated through Ukraine to Romania, joining Heer Panzer- 
Grenadier Division Gi'ossdeutschland in the successful defense of the 
Targul Frumos sector during the spring. During June and early July 
1944, the division rested and rebuilt, and then joined the 5th SS-Panzer 
Division Wiking in the IV SS-Panzer Corps for action east and north of 
Warsaw. Totenkopf again suffered heavy losses defending the “Wet 
Triangle” between Warsaw and Modlin in the autumn of 1944, before 
entraining to Hungary at the end of the year. Still with IV SS-Panzer 
Corps, Totenkopf went into combat on 4 January 1945 during Operation 
Konrad 1, in an attempt to relieve the Budapest garrison. The division 
played little part in Konrad 2 during the next week, but was fully 
involved in Konrad 3 beginning on 18 January. This attempt to restore a 
German frontline on the Danube failed, and the division was exhausted 
and almost out of armored vehicles by the end of the month. Totenkopf 
played a defensive role during Operation FrOhlingserwachen, and then 
served as a rear guard for the retreat of 6th Army and 6th SS-Panzer 
Army during the retreat from Hungary. The division briefly defended 
Vienna in early April, before surrendering to American units northwest 
of the city in early May 1945. The division was then forcibly turned over 
the Soviets, where its members faced lengthy captivity. 
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4th SS-Polizei- 
Panzer-Grenadier 
Division, 1941-44 



4th SS-Polizei- 
Panzer-Grenadier 
Division, 1944-45 


4th 55-Po//ze/'-Panzer-Grenadier Division 

SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Polizei, later SS-Gruppen- 
fiihrer und Generalleutnant der Polizei Karl Pfeffer-Wildenbruch 
(1 October 1939-10 November 1940) 

SS-Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Schutzpolizei Artur 
Miilverstedt (10 November 1940-10 August 1941) 

SSrBrigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Walter Kruger 
(10 August-15 December 1941) 

SSrBrigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Polizei, later SS.-Gruppen- 
fiihrer und Generalleutnant der Polizei Alfred Wiinnenberg (15 
December 1941-10 June 1943) 

SS-Oberfiihrer und Oberst der Schutzpolizei, later SSrBrigadefiihrer 
und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS und Polizei Fritz Schmedes (10 
June 1943-18 June 1944) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer und Oberstleutnant der Schutzpolizei Karl 
Schiimers (temporary, 18 June-13 July 1944) 

SS-Brigadefiihrer Herbert-Ernst Vahl (13-22 July 1944) 

SSrStandartenfiihrer und Oberstleutnant der Schutzpolizei Karl 
Schiimers (23 July-18 August 1944) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer und Oberstleutnant der Schutzpolizei Helmut 
Dorner (temporary, 18-24 August 1944) 

SSrBrigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, und Polizei Fritz 
Schmedes (24 August-27 November 1944) 

SS-Standar'tenfiihrer Walter Harzer (28 November 1944-8 May 1945) 

SS-Pott^ei-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 7 (former SS-Polizei- 
Infantry Regiment 1) 

SS-Polizei- Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 8 (former SSrPolizei- 
Infantry Regiment 2) 

SS-PoMzei-Infantry Regiment 3 (late 1939-early 1943) 

SSrPolizei- Artillery Regiment 4 
SS-Polizei- Flak Battalion 4 
SS-Polizei- Armored Signal Battalion 4 

SS-Polizei- Panzer Battalion 4 (formed from SS-Po Assault 
Gun Battalion 4 July 1944) 

SS-Polizei-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 4 
SS-Polizei- Anti-Tank Battalion 4 
SS,-Polizei-Armored Combat Engineer Battalion 4 
SS-Polizei-Assault Gun Battalion 4 (retitled SS-Po lizei- Panzer 
Battalion 4 July 1944) 

SS-Field Replacement Battalion 4 
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Organized from militarily-capable members of the Ordnungspolizei 
(the “Order Police,” or ordinary policemen) in October 1939. Assigned 
to the Waffen-SS , though most of division did not hold SS membership. 
Fought along the Maginot Line in June 1940. Next fought with Army 
Group North in the advance on Leningrad, seeing heavy combat in the 
first half of 1942 in the Volkhov River sector. Heavy combat in Septem¬ 
ber 1942 outside Leningrad in the First Battle of Lake Ladoga, then in 
the Second Battle of Lake Ladoga early 1943. Most of division with¬ 
drawn to Greece to rebuild while a combat group remained behind in 
the north, rejoining the division in late spring 1944. Particiapted in anti¬ 
partisan operations in Greece through 1944, until the unit was commit¬ 
ted against the Red Army in the Banat (a then-predominantly ethnic 
German portion of Yugoslavia) in October 1944. Withdrew into Slovakia 
in late January 1945 and transported north to Stettin and on to the 
Danzig area. Heavy combat, evacuated by sea in April, reemployed on 
the Oder front north of Berlin, retreated to the Elbe River, and surren¬ 
dered to American forces in early May 1945. 


5th SS-Panzer Division "Miking" 

SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS later SS- 
Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Felix Steiner 
(1 December 1940-1 May 1943) 

SSrB7'igadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, later SS- 
Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Herbert Otto 
Gille (1 May 1943-20 July 1944) 

5th SS-Panzer 

Division " Wiking ; SS-Standartenfiihrer Johannes-Rudolf Muhlenkamp (20 July-9 

1941-44 October 1944) 




5th SS-Panzer 
Division "Wiking," 
1944-45 


SS-Standartenfiihrer, later SS-Oberfiihrer Karl Ullrich (9 October 
1944-8 May 1945) 

AS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 9 “ Germania ” 

AS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 10 “ Westland ” 
AS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment “ Nordland ” (December 1940- 
May 1943) 

AS-Panzer Regiment 5 

AS-Armored Artillery Regiment 5 

SS-Flak Battalion 5 

SS-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 5 
SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 5 
SS-Armored Signal Battalion 5 
SS-Armored Combat Engineer Battalion 5 
SS-Assault Gun Battalion 5 (never fully formed, elements reas¬ 
signed to SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 54 early 1944) 
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SS- Field Replacement Battalion 5 

Finnish Volunteer Battalion of the SS (January 1942-May 1943) 

■SIS'-Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Battalion “Narwa” (July 1943- 
February 1944)* 

Formed in late 1940 as the Germania Division, with detached Ger¬ 
mania Regiment from SS-V joined by new regiments Nordland (Danish 
and Norwegian volunteers) and Westland (Dutch and Flemish volun¬ 
teers) and supporting units. Always primarily German in composition, 
but also included Swedes, Swiss, Walloons (anti-Rexists from the AGRA 
movement), and Finns (who formed a separate battalion from January 
1942). Wiking first saw action in June 1941 in Operation Barbarossa, 
invading Ukraine, fought across Dnieper River, spent winter 1941-42 on 
the Mius River line. From early July 1942, advanced through Rostov, 
fought in the western Caucasus, then eastern Caucasus, seeing heavy 
combat and sustaining severe losses. In December 1942, retreated west 
through Rostov, then saw defensive combat on the lower Donets before 
participating in the counteroffensive to the north. The Finns left in 
March 1943, and were replaced with the Estonian “Narwa” Battalion. 
The Nordland Regiment was detached in April 1943. The division 
returned to action in July 1943 west of Kharkov, retreated to the 
Dnieper; saw heavy combat and sustained heavy losses in October 1943 
south of Kiev. Received final divisional designation in the same month. 
Encircled in January 1944 in the Cherkassy-Korsun Pocket, then led the 
breakout on 15 February 1944. Rebuilt in Poland, most of division was 
back into combat in late March 1944 in the Kovel zone, successful by 

*”Narwa” is the German spelling for the Estonian “Narva.” 


The first difficult 
battle for SS-Wiking 
came during the 
establishment of a 
bridgehead across 
the Dnieper River 
from Dneprope¬ 
trovsk, at Kamenka 
during early Sep¬ 
tember 1941. Dug in 
near Kamenka are 
Danish volunteer 
Sibbern Rasmussen, 
left, and an unknown 
ethnic-German (one 
of the first in the 
Waffen-SS), both from 
the 2nd Company of 
SS-Nordland. 

(Natedal) 
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Two experienced 
tankers of 55-Panzer 
Regiment 5 relax 
outside an isba in 
this undated photo. 



late April 1944, north to Poland, fighting east of Warsaw, then 12 August 
1944 heavy losses north of Warsaw in the “Wet Triangle” near Modlin. 
End of December 1944, transported to Hungary, and participated in the 
Konrad 1 operation in early January 1945 against Budapest, followed by 
Konrad 2 on 9 January, then Konrad 3 to the south from 18 January. 
After failure of these operations, retreated west, held defensive line dur¬ 
ing Operation FrVhlingserwachen, sustaining heavy losses near Stuhl- 
weissenburg. An escape route was opened for Wiking by the 9th SS- 
Panzer Division “Hohenstaufen,” then the division withdrew into Aus¬ 
tria and surrendered to US forces in May 1945. 

6th 55-Mountain Division "Word" 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und General-major der Waffen-SS Richard 
Herrmann (28 February-25 May 1941) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Karl-Maria 
Demelhuber (17 June 1941-21 April 1942) 

SS-Oberfuhrer Hans Scheider (21 April-15 June 1942) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, later SS- 
Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Matthias 
Kleinheisterkamp (15 June 1942-15 December 1943) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS , later SS- 
Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Lothar Debes (15 
December 1943-20 May 1944) 
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6th SS-Mountain 
Division "Nord," 
1941-45 


SS-ObergruppenJiihrer und General der Waffen-SS, Friedrich-Wilhelm 
Kruger (20 May-late August 1944) 

SSrGruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS und Polizei 
Karl-Heinrich Brenner (1 September 1944-2 April 1945) 

SS-Standartenfiihrer Franz Schreiber (2 April-8 May 1945) 

SS-Mountain Infantry Regiment 11 “Reinhard Heydrich” 
SS-Mountain Infantry Regiment 12 “Michael Gaissmair” 
SS-Mountain Artillery Regiment 6 
SS-Reconnaissance Battalion 6 
SS-Flak Battalion 6 

SS-Mountain Combat Engineer Battalion 6 
SS-Signal Battalion 6 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Battalion 506 
SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 6 
SS-Mountain Field Replacement Battalion 6 

SS- Totenkopf Regiments 6 and 7 were sent to Norway as occupation 
troops during 1940. Not collectively trained for combat as a formation 
before committed in Finland as Motorized SS,-Kampfgruppe Nord, 1 
July 1941, it suffered heavy losses at the Soviet fortress at Salla. With¬ 
drawn for retraining and reconstitution, the division was trained by and 
with experienced Finnish units for several months. Reorganized and 
redesignated as an SS mountain division in June 1942. Defensive opera¬ 
tions in Kiestinki-Louhi sector of north Karelia throughout 1942, 1943, 
first nine months of 1944. Especially heavy combat in June 1944, with 
the attached Norwegian SS-Ski Battalion Norge almost destroyed. After 
the Finnish/Soviet armistice in September 1944, withdrew north in 
October and November, conducting a 1,600-kilometer foot march 
through Finland and Norway including a withdrawal through Rova- 
niemi, Finland, which was burned when Finnish commandos attacked 
an ammunition train on a siding there. The division reached Norway in 
November 1944, and Denmark in December. The division then began 
arriving in the Palatinate at the end of December 1944, and was com¬ 
mitted to NORDWIND Offensive in Low Vosges Mountains in early 
January 1945, where it saw heavy combat and sustained serious losses. 
Static defensive patrolling near Bitche in February 1945. Transferred to 
the Saar-Moselle sector in March and destroyed as a division, although 
survivors fought on with elements of the 38th &S-Panzer Grenadier 
Division Nibelungen. 
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7th SS-Volunteer-Mountain Division "Prinz Eugen" 



7th SS-Volunteer 
Mountain Division 
"Prinz Eugen," 
1942-45 


SS-Brigadefilhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen,-SS , later SS-Grup- 
penfilhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS and SS-Obergmppen- 
fiihrer und General der SS Artur Phleps (1 March 1942-3 July 1943) 

SS-Brigadefilhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Carl Reichsritter 
(Imperial Knight) von Oberkamp (3 July-28 November 1943) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer August Schmidhuber (temporary, 28 November- 
late December 1943) 

SS-Brigadefilhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Carl Reichsritter 
von Oberkamp (late December 1943-11 January 1944) 


SS-Standartenfuhrer August Schmidhuber (temporary, 11 January- 
early February 1944) 


SS-Oberfuhrer, later SS-Brigadefilhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS Otto Kumm (early February 1944-20 January 1945) 

SS-Oberfuhrer, later SS-Brigadefilhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS, August Schmidhuber (20 January-8 May 1945) 

SS-Volunteer Mountain Infantry Regiment 13 “Artur Phleps” 
SS-Volunteer Mountain Infantry Regiment 14 (possibly unofficially 
titled “Skanderbeg” after taking on German cadre from that 
disbanded division) 

SS-Volunteer Mountain Artillery Regiment 7 
SS-Flak Battalion 7 
SS-Signal Battalion 7 

SS-Panzer Battalion 7 (captured French tanks) 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 7 
SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 7 
SS-Field Replacement Battalion 7 


Organized in March 1942 from ethnic Germans in Yugoslavia, later sup¬ 
plemented by Siebenburgen Volksdeutschen. Fought in Bosnia in late 
1942-early 1943, then Croatian coastline, then Montenegro in late 1943. 
Final full designation attained on 22 October 1943. By mid-1944, was 
back in Bosnia, and by late 1944 was fighting outside Belgrade, followed 
by retreat into Croatia. Early in 1945, participated in the offensive into 
Hungary, then retreated into Carinthia. Surrendered to British forces in 
May 1945; its personnel were turned over to Yugoslavian Communists. 


8th SS-Cavalry Division "Florian Geyer" 

SS-Brigadefilhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Wilhelm “Willi” 
Bittrich (1 June-29 November 1942) 

SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer der Reserve Gustav Lombard (29 November 
1942-13 January 1943) 
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8th SS-Cavalry 
Division "Florian 
Geyer/' 1942-45 


SS-Standartenfiihrer und Oberstleutnant der Schutzpolizei Fritz 
Freitag (13 January-late March 1943) 

SS-Obersturmbannfuhrer, later SS-Standartenfiihrer August Zehender 
(late March-early May 1943) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Hermann 
Fegelein (early May-13 September 1943) 

SS-Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Polizei ( Waffen-SS 
Standartenfiihrer der Reserve, later Oberfiihrer der Reserve ) Bruno 
Streckenbach (13 September 1943-1 April 1944) 

SS-Obersturmbannfuhrer ; later SS-Standartenfiihrer and SS- 
Oberfilhrer and SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS 
Joachim Rumohr (1 April 1944-11 February 1945) 

SS-Cavalry Regiment 15 
SS-Cavalry Regiment 16 

SS-Cavalry Regiment 17 (assigned as cadre for the 22d SS- 
Volunteer-Cavalry Division April 1944 and not reformed) 
SS-Cavalry Regiment 18 (from August 1943) 

SS-Artillery Regiment 8 
SS-Flak Battalion 8 
SS-Signal Battalion 8 
SS-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 8 
SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 8 (absorbed planned SS-Assault Gun 
Battalion 8) 

SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 8 (not surrounded in Budapest, 
reassigned 1945 to 37th SS-Volunteer Cavalry Division) 

SS-Assault Gun Battalion 8 (not fully formed, merged with SS- 
Anti-Tank Battalion 8 late 1944) 

First established on 15 September 1939, as the SS-Totenkopf Mounted 
Regiment at battalion strength to perform rear area security duties in 
Poland. After several reorganizations, it became SS-Cavalry Regiments 
1 and 2 under control of the Waffen-SS on 25 February 1941. Expanded 
into the SS-Cavalry Brigade on 21 July 1941 and used for mopping-up 
and rear-area operations in the Pripet Marshes region; committed 
numerous atrocities against civilians and Red Army stragglers. Most of 
the brigade saw front line action with Army Group Center from Decem¬ 
ber 1941 to May 1942, with units gradually withdrawn for reconstitution. 
Reorganization into the SS-Cavalry Division ordered on 1 June 1942, 
with the unit now having a military rather than police character. The 
division—the cavalry regiments of which were actually infantry mount¬ 
ed on horses—was engaged in anti-partisan operations during the last 
quarter of 1942, with elements again sent to the front lines from 
December 1942 to January 1943. Anti-partisan operations resumed until 
August 1943, when the division was sent to stabilize the front west of 
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Kharkov, followed by fighting along the Dnieper River. Elements fought 
near Kirovograd while the main body was withdrawn to Hungary to 
rebuild. Retitled the 8th SS-Cavalry Division Florian Geyer on 12 March 
1943. SS-Cavalry Regiment 17 fought separately in the Pripet sector into 
April 1944 before becoming the cadre for the 22d SS-Volunteer Cavalry 
Division. The main body returned to action in September 1944 in 
Transylvania, where survivors of the battalion-sized SS-Regiment 
“Siebenbiirgen” were incorporated. The division gradually retreated to 
the Budapest area, where it was under siege from 24 December 1944 
until the breakout attempt on 11 February 1945. Only 170 men of the 8th 
and 22d SS-Cavalry Divisions escaped the city. 


9th SS-Panzer Division "Hohenstaufen" 



9th SS-Panzer 
Division 
Hohenstaufen," 
1943 


SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, later SS- 
Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Wilhelm “Willi” 
Bittrich (15 February 43-29 June 1944) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer Thomas Muller (temporary, 29 June 1944 -10 
July 1944) 

SSrStandartenfuher, later SS-Oberfiihrer and SS-Brigadefiihrer und 
Generalmajor der WaJfen-SS Sylvester “Vestl” Stadler (10 July 1944-29 
July 1944) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer, later SS-Oberfuhrer Friedrich-Wilhelm Bock 
(temporary, 29 July 1944-10 October 1944) 

SS-Oberfiihrer, later SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der WaJfen- 
SS Sylvester “Vestl” Stadler (10 October 1944-8 May 1945) 


SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 19 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 20 

SS-Motorcycle Regiment “Hohenstaufen” (planned, never fully 
formed) 

SS-Panzer Regiment 9 

SS-Armored Artillery Regiment 9 

SS-Flak Battalion 9 

SS-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 9 
SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 9 
SS-Armored Signal Battalion 9 
SS-Armored Combat Engineer Battalion 9 
SS-Assault Gun Battalion 9 (merged with SS-Panzer Regiment 9 
during formation) 

SS-Field Replacement Battalion 9 


Formation ordered in December 1942; organized in spring 1943 in 
France. Reichs Arbeit Dienst (RAD, the German Labor Service) volun¬ 
teers combined with conscripts; changed from panzer-grenadier 
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9th S5-Panzer 
Division 

"Hohenstaufen," 

1943-45 


division to full panzer division on 22 October 1943. Committed to action 
in March 1944 in Galicia with the Panther Battalion not yet ready for 
action. Heavy combat into April 1944, then in reserve. Sent back west in 
June 1944, into action in Normandy on 29 June, joined by Panthers. 
Heavy combat in the Odon Valley, reduced to one infantry regiment, on 
outside of Falaise pocket, retreated through Belgium, rested in Arnhem 
area of Netherlands, en route to Germany when British airborne assault 
aspect of Operation Market-Garden occurred. After successful battle, 
withdrawn to Germany to rebuild. Participated in Ardennes Offensive 
from 25 December, with heavy combat at St. Vith, then Bastogne; with¬ 
drawn January 1945. Hastily rebuilt, in action in Operation Fruhlingser- 
wachen in Hungary 18 March 1945; subsequently covered withdrawal, 
rescued the almost-surrounded Wiking at Stuhlweissenberg, then went 
west into Austria. Surrendered to American forces in May 1945. 



10th SS-Panzer 
Division 
"Frundsberg," 
1943-44 



10th SS-Panzer 
Division 
"Frundsberg," 

1944-45 


10th SS-Panzer Division "Frundsberg" 

SSrBHgadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, Lothar Debes 
(15 February-12 November 1943) 

SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS , later 55- 
Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Karl von 
Treuenfeld (12 November 1943-22 April 1944) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer, later SS-Oberfuhrer and SS-Brigadefiihrer und 
Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Heinz Harmel (27 April 1944-27 April 
1945) 

SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer der Reserve Franz Roestel (27 April-8 
May 1945) 

SS- Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 21 
SS- Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 22 

55-Motorcycle Regiment “Karl der Grosse” (planned, never fully 
formed) 

55-Panzer Regiment 10 

55-Armored Artillery Regiment 10 

55-Flak Battalion 10 

55rArmored Reconnaissance Battalion 10 
55-Anti-Tank Battalion 10 
55-Armored Signal Battalion 10 
55rArmored Combat Engineer Battalion 10 
55-Field Replacement Battalion 10 

Formation order in January 1943, organized during the spring of that 
year from RAD volunteers and conscripts. Initially received the honor 
title “Karl der Grosse” (“Charlemagne” in English and French) and orga¬ 
nized as a Panzer-Grenadier Division. On 22 October 1943, renamed and 
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11th SS-Volunteer 
Panzer-Grenadier 
Division 
"Nordland," 
1943-45 


retitled as 10th SS-Panzer Division “Frundsberg.” Committed to action 
in concert with the 9th SS- Panzer Division in Galicia in March 1944, saw 
heavy combat into the next month before going into reserve. Moved 
west during June 1944, entering combat in Normandy on 29 June. Heavy 
losses in the Odon valley, but the division was not caught in the Falaise 
pocket, and was able to retreat to the Arnhem area. After successful 
defensive fighting at Nijmegen in September 1944, and near Aachen 
from November to early December 1944, the division was rebuilt in 
Germany and returned to action on the Rhine Plain in Alsace (joined 
finally by its Panther Battalion) during the latter part of the Nokdwind 
offensive in January 1945. It was then shipped east to participate in the 
Sonnenwende offensive in Pomerania the next month, before retreating 
into the Altdamm bridgehead. Sent south to Saxony in April 1945, fought 
in the Dresden area, and largely destroyed by the end of the war. 


11th 55-Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Division "Nordland" 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, later SS- 
Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Friedrich “Fritz” 
von Scholz (1 May 1943-27 July 1944) 

Oberst i.G., later SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS 
Joachim Ziegler (28 July 1944-25 April 1945) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Dr. Gustav 
Krukenberg (25 April-8 May 1945) 

SS-Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 23 “Norge” (Norwegian 
no. 1) 

SS-Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 24 “Danmark” (Danish 
no. 1) 

SS-Artillery Regiment 11 
SS-Flak Battalion 11 
SS-Signal Battalion 11 

SS-Panzer Battalion 11 “Hermann von Salza” (was to be expanded 
into SS-Panzer Regiment 11 on several occasions, but this 
never occurred) 

SS-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 11 
SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 11 (absorbed by with SS-Assault Gun 
Battalion 11) 

SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 11 

SS-Assault Gun Battalion 11 (absorbed SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 11) 
SS-Field Replacement Battalion 11 

Created on 22 March 1943, to combine all the Dutch and Scandinavian 
volunteers in the Waffen-SS, with the Dutch, Danish, and Norwegian 
Legions. At first, the divison was to be named “Warager” (“Varangian” in 
English, as a counterpart to the “ Viking ” Division), but its cadre was the 
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Nordland Regiment from the 5th SS- Panzer (-Grenadier) Division, so on 
22 October 1943, the final designation of 11th SS-Volunteer Panzer- 
Grenadier Division Nordland was assigned. The Dutch had meanwhile 
been assigned to their own brigade, so the division consisted of a major¬ 
ity of ethnic Germans supplemented by Scandinavians and German 
nationals. It deployed to Croatia in September 1943 and trained while 
fighting partisans until gradually sent piecemeal to the Oranienbaum 
front, west of Leningrad from November to December 1943. The divi¬ 
sion suffered heavily in the Soviet offensive that began on 14 January 
1944, and was forced to retreat to the Luga River, and then to the Narva 
River in Estonia by early February 1944. After intense fighting in the 
Narva area into May 1944, the division retreated west to the Tannenberg 
Line in late July 1944, and successfully held positions there until 
ordered to retreat into Latvia in mid-September 1944. The division 
formed a defensive screen near Riga, and then assumed responsibility 
for a sector on the western end of the Kurland defenses, seeing heavy 
fighting in the first, second, and fourth Battles of Kurland. Redeployed 
to Pomerania during early February 1945, the division participated in 
the Sonnenwende offensive, freeing Arneswalde, before retreating to the 
Altdamm bridgehead. This was evacuated by 19 March 1945 and the 
division assumed positions along the Oder River northeast of Berlin. 
Most of the division was caught in Berlin after the Soviet offensive of 16 
April 1945, and a few survivors broke out of the city on 2 May 1945. They 
and scattered elements that avoided encirclement surrendered to Allied 
forces along the Elbe River in the following days. 


12th SS-Panzer Division “Hitlerjugend" 

SS-Oberfiihrer, later SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS Fritz Witt (31 July 1943-14 June 1944) 

SS-Standartenfiihrer, later SS-Oberfiihrer and SS-Brigadefuhrer und 
Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Kurt Meyer (14 June-6 September 
1944) 

SS-Sturmbannfiihrer Hubert Meyer (6 September-24 October 1944) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS und Oberst i. G. 
“Hitlerjungend," Fritz Kraemer (24 October-13 November 1944) 

1943-45 SS-Standartenfuhrer, later SSrOberfiihrer and SS-Brigadefuhrer und 

Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, Hugo Kraas (19 November 1944-8 
May 1945) 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 25 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 26 
SS-Panzer Regiment 12 
SS-Armored Artillery Regiment 12 



12th SS-Panzer 
Division 
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SS-Flak Battalion 12 

SS-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 12 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 12 

SS-Armored Signal Battalion 12 

S.S-Armored Combat Engineer Battalion 12 

SS-Rocket Launcher Battalion 12 (renumbered as 512, March 1945) 
SS-Field Replacement Battalion 12 

The division was ordered into existence 24 June 1943 to use members 
of the Hitler Youth in forming a sister division for the 1st SS-Panzer Divi¬ 
sion in the I SS-Panzer Corps. At first organized as a Panzer-Grenadier 
Division, on 22 October 1943, it received its final full designation. The 
division trained in Belgium, and first saw action in Normandy on 7 June 
1944. It fought near Caen for the remainder of the campaign, and by 
mid-August 1944 only combat groups remained in the front sector. 
Reforming elements fought on the Seine River later that month. After 
reconstitution, the division participated in the Ardennes offensive from 
17 December 1944, and suffered heavy losses near Elsenborn and at 
Bastogne. Again reformed, the division transferred to Hungary and 
helped destroy the Soviet Gran bridgehead in late February 1945. The 
division next had small successes in the FrVhlingserwachasen offen¬ 
sive in early March 1945, before retreating west into Austria. Survivors 
surrendered to American forces in the Steyr area on 8 May 1945. 



13th Waffen- 
Mountain Division 
of the SS 
"Handschar" 


13th l/lfaffen-Mountain Division of the SS"Handschar" (Croatian no. 1) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS und Oberst i. G. 
Karl-Gustav Sauberzweig (1 August 1943-1 June 1944) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer, later SS-Oberfuhrer and SS-Brigadefuhrer und 
Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Desiderius Hampel (19 June 1944-8 
May 1945) 

Wq/fen-Mountain Infantry Regiment of the SS 27 (Croatian no. 1) 
Wa/jfew-Mountain Infantry Regiment of the SS 28 (Croatian no. 2) 
Wajfjfen-Mountain Artillery Regiment of the SS 13 (Croatian no. 1) 
Wq/fen-Reconnaissance Battalion of the SS 13 (later reassigned to 
Wajfjfew-Mountam Division 23) 

Waffen-F\ak Battalion of the SS, 13 
IVq/Jen-Signal Battalion of the SS 13 
IVqf/cn-Ant i-Tan k Battalion of the SS 13 
Waffen-Com 1)at Engineer Battalion of the SS 13 


Began formation on 1 March 1943 as “Croatian SS-Volunteer Division.” 
The intention was to use Bosnian Muslims in defense of their home 
region against attacks by partisan bands. To remove outside influences, 
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the division was trained in France. Partisan infiltrators instigated a 
small mutiny in mid-September 1943, but training progressed satisfac¬ 
torily, and the division returned to its home region during February 1944 
to defend the Muslim community from partisan and Chetnik attacks. 
The division was never deployed in areas populated by Bosnian Serbs, 
so the allegations about mass atrocities committed by this division are 
unlikely. When the Germans withdrew from the Bosnian Muslim heart¬ 
land during September 1944, many of the division’s soldiers remained 
behind to protect their families. German personnel from various small 
units in the Balkans were incorporated, and Handschar fought on as a 
small brigade-sized combat group (with divisional status) until the end 
of the war, seeing heavy combat in Croatia and Hungary, and surren¬ 
dering to British forces near Klagenfurt during early May 1945. 


14th Wa/fen-Grenadier Division of the 55 (Ukrainian no. 1) 

SSrBrigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, und Polizei 
Walter Schimana (15 July-20 October 1943) 

SSrOberfuhrer und Oberst der Schutzpolizei, later SS-Brigadefiihrer 
und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS. und Polizei Fritz Freitag (20 
October 1943-27 April 1945) 

Wajfjfew-Grenadier Regiment of the SS, 29 (Ukrainian no. 1) 
Wajjfen-Grenadier Regiment of the SS 30 (Ukrainian no. 2) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment of the SS. 31 (Ukrainian no. 3) 
Wa/jfew-Artillery Regiment of the SS 14 
Wa/jfew-Reconnaissance Battalion of the SS 14 (replaced by 
Wajfjfen-Fiisilier Battalion 14 during 1944 rebuild) 

Waffen-Flak Battalion of the SS 14 

Wa/Jen-Ftisilier Battalion of the SS 14 (from former Waffen- 
Reconnaissance Battalion of the SS 14) 

Wajfjfen-Signal Battalion of the SS 14 
Waffen-Combat Engineer Battalion of the SS 11 
Waffen-Field Replacement Battalion of the SS 14 

A “Galician SS-Volunteer Division” began to assemble during July 1943 
as the predecessor to further planned formations. Numerous volunteers 
stepped forward, and the best were formed into a standard German 
infantry division, which was thoroughly trained through June 1944. A 
2 ,000-man combat group was detached for anti-partisan duties from 
February to March 1944, but the main body of the division only entered 
combat in early July 1944 in Galicia, west of Brody. The Galician Divi¬ 
sion was caught later that month in the Brody-Tarnov pocket, and suf¬ 
fered enormous losses after fighting well. The unit was reformed at 
Neuhammer in Silesia with survivors, formerly excess personnel, and 
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new volunteers from the Ukrainian refugee community during August 
and September 1944, before moving to Slovakia where elements battled 
the military revolt and performed security duties into early February 
1945, while the division trained. Moved to Slovenia, the division, now 
known as “Ukrainian,” fought partisans until the end of March 1945. It 
then returned to frontline combat, serving against the Red Army on the 
Austro-Slovenian border. On 27 April 1945, the division became the 1st 
Division of the Ukrainian National Army, leaving the Waffen-SS,. 


15th l/lfa/fen-Grenadier Division of the 55 (Latvian no. 1) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, Peter Hansen (25 
February-1 May 1943) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Carl Graf (Count) 
von Puckler-Burghauss (1 May 1943-16 February 1944) 

SS-Oberfuhrer Nikolaus Heilmann (17 February-21 July 1944) 
SSrOberfilhrer Herbert von Obwurzer (21 July 1944-26 January 1945) 
SS-Oberfukrer Adolf Ax (26 January-15 February 1945) 

SS-Oberfuhrer, later SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS, Karl Burk (15 February-8 May 1945) 

Wqjfjfett-Grenad ier Regiment of the SS 32 (Latvian no. 3) 

Waffen- Grenadier Regiment of the SS 33 (Latvian no. 4) 

Waffen- Grenadier Regiment of the SS 34 (Latvian no. 5) 

Waffen- Artillery Regiment of the SS 15 (Latvian no. 1) (merged into 
Waffen-Artillery Regiment 19 in August 1944, thereafter only at 
battalion strength) 

Waffen-Fkik Battalion of the SS 15 (merged with Waffen-Flak 
Battalion 19 in July 1944 to form AS'-Flak Battalion 506) 

Waffen-Fusilier Battalion of the SS 15 
Wujfen-Sigmd Battalion of the SS 15 
Wq/jfen-Anti-Tank Battalion of the SS 15 
Waffen-Combat Engineer Battalion of the SS 15 
Waffen- Field Replacement Battalion of the SS 15 

After the January 1943 establishment of the Latvian Legion, the first full 
division began forming 23 May 1943. Trained men were sent to replen¬ 
ish the 2d AA-Infantry Brigade (later the 19th Waffen-Grenadier Divi¬ 
sion) which delayed the combat readiness of what became the 15th 
Waffen-Grenadier Division. The division was gradually committed west 
of Velikiye Luki between November 1943 and January 1944 and served 
in pieces attached to various German formations. During February 
1944, the division relocated to positions south of Staraya Russa, which 
were soon evacuated, as the unit retreated west to the Velikaya River by 
the end of the month. Here it was joined by the 2d AA-Infantry Brigade, 
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16th 55-Panzer- 
Grenadier Division 
“Reichsfuhrer-SS" 


which was enlarging into the 19th Wafjen-Grenadier Division, and both 
units suffered heavy losses in fierce combat that lasted until late April 
1944. The divisions then assumed quieter positions to the southeast, but 
were forced to abandon them during July 1944. The 15th Division suf¬ 
fered enormous losses during the withdrawal to Latvia, and was evacu¬ 
ated to Germany beginning in late July 1944. After incomplete reconsti¬ 
tution, the 15th Division returned to combat in West Prussia during late 
January 1945, immediately incurring heavy losses. The division gradual¬ 
ly retreated west through Pomerania, with the detached Fusilier 
Battalion being destroyed in the Berlin fighting. The survivors of the 
15th Division surrendered to the Allies near Schwerin in early May 1945. 


16th 55-Panzer-Grenadier Division " Reichsfuhrer-SS" 

SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, later SS- 
Gruppenfiihrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Max Simon (22 
October 1943-1 November 1944) 

SS-Oberfiihrer Otto Baum (1 November 1944-8 May 1945) 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 35 

NS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 36 

SS-Artillery Regiment 16 

SS-Flak Battalion 16 

SS- Signal Battalion 16 

SS-Panzer Battalion 16 

SS-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 16 

SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 16 

SS-Assault Gun Battalion 16 (became SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 32 in 
February 1945) 

SS-Field Replacement Battalion 16 

First organized during 1941 as the Escort Battalion Reichsfuhrer-SS (a 
bodyguard for Heinrich Himmler, abbreviated as RFSS), it expanded 
during 1943 into the partially-armored Assault Brigade RFSS. The 
expansion took place on Corsica, and the brigade saw action there 
against the French during September 1943, evacuating the island at the 
beginning of the next month. The expansion into the 16th Division was 
ordered on 23 October 1943, and commenced the following month in 
Slovenia. A combat group of two reinforced battalions fought against 
the Anzio beachhead between late January to early April 1944, while the 
main body of the division helped occupy Hungary beginning on 19 
March 1944 in Operation Margarethe. From May 1944, the united divi¬ 
sion fought on the Italian Ligurian coast, and then south of Bologna. 
During February 1945, the division moved to Hungary, and fought in the 
retreat from south of Lake Balaton into Austria, surrendering to British 
forces near Klagenfurt during early May 1945. 
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17th 55-Panzer- 
Grenadier Division 
"Gotz von 
Berlichingen" 


17th 55-Panzer-Grenadier Division "Gotz von Berlichingen" 

SS-Oberfiikrer, ; later SSrBrigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS Werner Ostendorff (January-15 June 1944) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer Otto Baum (18 June-30 July 1944) 
SS-Standartenfuhrer Otto Binge (30 July-29 August 1944) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer Dr. Eduard Deisenhofer (30 August-30 
September 1944) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer Thomas Muller (30 September-October 1944) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Werner 
Ostendorff (21 October-late November 1944) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer Hans Lingner (November 1944-8 January 1945) 
SS-Standartenfuhrer Fritz Klingenberg (22 January-22 March 1945) 
SS-Standartenfuhrer Georg Bochmann (30 March-8 May 1945) 

SS- Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 37 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 38 

SS-Artillery Regiment 17 

SS-Flak Battalion 17 

SS-Signal Battalion 17 

SS-Panzer Battalion 17 

SS-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 17 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 17 

SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 17 

SS-Field Replacement Battalion 17 

Ordered into existence 3 October 1943; received its full designation 19 
days later. Created from replacement units and ethnic German con¬ 
scripts; not fully motorized; it trained in France. Committed to Ameri¬ 
can sector of the Normandy front from 10 June 1944, it suffered heavy 
losses in the Carenten area. Elements fought in Mortain offensive early 
August 1944, but most of the depleted division avoided the Falaise 
encirclement. The survivors regrouped in the Saar in September, inco- 
porating SS-Panzer-Grenadier Brigades 49 and 51, and assorted Heer 
stragglers. It again suffered heavy losses around Metz in October and 
November, then retreated into the Saar. There it saw further heavy fight¬ 
ing and sustained heavy casualties in December, with stragglers used as 
replacements. In late December 1944, the SS-Panzer-Grenadier Lehr 
(Training) Regiment from the SS-Panzer-Grenadier School “Klein- 
schlag” at Prosetschnitz, near Prague, assigned and retitled as the new 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 38. Heavy fighting in Lorraine, January 
1945, in the Nordwind offensive, followed by defensive operations until 
March. From mid-March, a gradual retreat to the Nuremburg area. Most 
of the division was destroyed by late March 1945, although survivors 
fought on until the end of the war, surrendering to US forces in Bavaria. 
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18th 55-Volunteer 
Panzer-Grenadier 
Division "Horst 
Wessel" 


18th 55-Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Division "Horst Wessel" 

SS-Standartenfiihrer, later SSrOberfiihrer August-Wilhelm Trabandt 
(25 January 1944-3 January 1945) 

SS-Standartenfiihrer Georg Bochmann (3 January-27 March 1945) 
SS-Standartenfiihrer Heinrich Petersen (27 March-8 May 1945) 

SS- Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 39 

55-Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 40 

SS- Volunteer-Artillery Regiment 18 

55-Flak Battalion 18 

55-Signal Battalion 18 

55-Panzer Battalion 18 

55-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 18 

55-Anti-Tank Battalion 18 

55-Combat Engineer Battalion 18 

55-Field Replacement Battalion 18 


Created from the 1st 55-Infantry Brigade on 25 January 1944; originally 
planned to include 5A volunteers. Instead, conscripted Banat ethnic 
Germans filled out the ranks. During training, part of the division fought 
partisans near Zagreb through June 1944, while the rest participated in 
Operation Margarethe, the occupation of Hungary, March 1944. 55- 
Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 40 fought in Galicia during the 
summer 1944 alongside a battalion from the French 55-Assault Brigade, 
while the division completed its formation. Elements were committed 
in Slovakia in September and October 1944, while the division as a 
whole first saw combat south of Budapest in November 1944. Trans¬ 
ferred to Moravia, the division fought in Silesia from February 1945, see¬ 
ing heavy combat and breaking out of encirclement against orders. 
After further heavy combat in Bohemia, survivors surrendered to Czech 
and Soviet forces during the last days of the war; many were executed. 


19th Waffen -Grenadier Division of the 55 (Latvian no. 2) 

SSrOberfiihrer Hinrich Schuldt (February-15 March 1944) 

SS-Standartenfiihrer Friedrich-Wilhelm Bock (15 March-13 April 
1944) 

SS-Oberfiihrer, later SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS and 55- Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS und 
Polizei Bruno Streckenbach (13 April 1944-8 May 1945) 

Waffen -Greriadier Regiment of the 55 42 “Voldemars Veiss” 

(Latvian no. 1) 

Wdjfjfew-Grenadier Regiment of the 55 43 “Hinrich Schuldt” (Latvian 
no. 2) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment of the 55 44 (Latvian no. 6) 
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Wa(fen-Artillery Regiment of the SS. 19 (Latvian no. 2) 

Waffen-Flak Battalion of the SS 19 (merged with Waffen-Flak 
Battalion 15 in July 1944 to form SS-Flak Battalion 506) 
Waffen-Fusilier Battalion of the SS 19 (formed 1944 from Waffen 
Field Replacement Battalion 19) 

Waffen-Signal Battalion of the SS 19 
Waffen-Anti-Tank Battalion of the SS 19 
Wixjffm-Combat Engineer Battalion of the SS 19 
Waffen-FieM Replacement Battalion of the SS 19 (converted 1944 
into the Waffen-Fusilier Battalion 19) 

Originally formed during 1941 with two former SS-Totenkopf Infantry 
Regiments as the 2d iSS-Infantry Brigade, emplyed for rear area securi¬ 
ty. During 1942, the staff of the brigade took over several foreign 
legions, controlling them in front line combat along the Leningrad siege 
lines. Latvian Schuma battalions (“ Schuma ” is short for “Schutzmann- 
schaft,” and indicated as an auxiliary battalion raised by the German 
Heer or Police from the native population in the Baltic states and Soviet 
Union) were added. During January 1943, it was decided to convert the 
brigade into a purely Latvian unit, the first element of the Latvian 
Waffen-SS Legion. This took effect by May 1943, when the unit took up 
positions along the Volkhov River. These were held until the retreat of 
late January 1944, which finally ended a month later when the brigade 
took over positions along the Velikaya River. Here it was enlarged into 
the 19th Waffen- Grenadier Division during the following months. Its 
first two infantry regiments were considered senior to those of the 15th 
Division, which were formed at a later date. The 19th Division took 
heavy casualties along the Velikaya, and moved with the 15th Division 
to a quieter zone to the southeast, but both were forced to retreat dur¬ 
ing July 1944, and the 19th Division suffered very heavy casualties dur¬ 
ing the withdrawal and following defense of eastern Latvia. By early 
October 1944, the division assumed a position in the central portion of 
the Kurland defense line, and held its zone successfully until the end of 
the war, seeing especially heavy fighting during the first, third, fifth, and 
sixth Battles of Kurland. Survivors either went into Soviet captivity at 
the end of the war, or became partisans. 


20th l/l/d/fen-Grenadier Division of the 55 (Estonian no. 1) 

SS-Oberfiihrer, later SS.-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS Franz Augsburger (January 1944-19 March 1945) 

SS-Oberfiihrer, later SS-Brigadefiiher und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS Berthold Maack (March-8 May 1945) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment of the SS! 45 (Estonian no. 1) 
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Waffen-G renadier Regiment of the SS 46 (Estonian no. 2) 
Wajfjfew-Grenadier Regiment of the SS 47 (Estonian no. 3) 

Waffen-ArtWXery Regiment of the SS 20 

WoZjfen-Flak Battalion of the SS 20 (destroyed September 1944 and 
not rebuilt) 

Waffen-Fiisilier Battalion of the SS 20 (former SS- Volunteer- 
Panzer-Grenadier Battalion “Narwa”) 

Waffen- Signal Battalion of the SS 20 
Wq/jfen-Anti-Tank Battalion of the SS 20 
Wajfen-Combat Engineer Battalion of the SS 20 
Waffen-Field Replacement Battalion of the SS 20 (expanded to a 
regiment during December 1944) 

Creation of an Estonian Waffen-SS Legion was announced 28 August 
1942; serious formation began early the next year using a mixture of vol¬ 
unteers and conscripts. The best men were concentrated in the first bat¬ 
talion which, as the Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier Battalion “Narwa,” was 
sent to the 5th AS-Panzer Division Wiking in July 1943. It remained with 
the division until late February 1944, when it joined the Estonian divi¬ 
sion as Waffen-Fiisilier Battalion 20. Meanwhile, the Estonian Legion 
evolved into a two regiment (plus supporting elements) brigade, which 
entered combat near Nevel as the 3d Estonian SS-Volunteer Brigade 
during October 1943. After battling partisans for two months, the bri¬ 
gade relocated to the vicinity of Staraya Russa during January 1944, was 
redesignated as a division on the 24th of the month, and was quickly 
caught up in the retreat to the “Panther” line. During February 1944, the 
division was moved to the Narva sector, taking up positions along the 
Narva River, immediately north of the town of Narva. These were held 
in heavy combat until the late July 1944 retreat to the Tannenberg Line, 
where the division suffered heavy casualties while successfully defend¬ 
ing the central portion of the defenses around Grenadier Hill. During 
August 1944, the 20th Division fought in southeastern Estonia near 
Tartu. When the Germans withdrew from Estonia during late September 
1944, the division was evacuated to Germany, where it began reconsti¬ 
tution at Neuhammer, Silesia, the next month. Here it incorporated any 
available Estonians, including former naval and air force members, 
recovered wounded, and survivors of the six Frontier Guard Regiments 
destroyed the previous month while defending Estonia. Before the 
process was complete, the 20th Division was rushed back into combat 
in Silesia during late January 1945 near Breslau. In the ensuing retro¬ 
grade operations it was caught in the Oppeln pocket, making an orga¬ 
nized but costly escape in late March 1945. The survivors fought on until 
the end of the war, when many were killed by Czech partisans near 
Prague in early May 1945. Most of the division went into Soviet captivi¬ 
ty, while some individuals went into American captivity near Pilsen. 
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21st IMfen-Mountain Division of the55"Skanderbeg" 

(Albanian no.1) 

SS-Standartenfiihrer, later SS-Oberfuhrer August. Schmidhuber (17 
April-11 December 1944) 

Waffen-M ountain Infantry Regiment of the SS 50 (Albanian no. 1) 
Wa/jfe7i-Mountain Infantry Regiment of the SS 51 (Albanian no. 2) 
Wajf/ew-Mountain Artillery Regiment of the SS 21 (one battalion) 
Wajfjfen-Reconnaissance Battalion of the SS 21 
Wajfjfew-Mountain Combat Engineer Battalion of the SS 21 
Waffen-Signai Battalion of the SS 21 
Waffen-Anti-Tank Battalion of the SS 21 

Ordered into existence in 17 April 1944, the Waffen-SS believed a small 
division could be formed from Albanians to fight Communist partisans. 
Though 6,500 Albanians were accepted for service, they proved highly 
unreliable. The division fought without success in anti-partisan opera¬ 
tions during August and September 1944. Desertion became endemic 
during the summer of 1944, and only 5,000 men (3,500 of them Alban¬ 
ians) were on hand by 1 October 1944. German naval personnel evacu¬ 
ated from the Adriatic were added, and with the German cadre filled out 
Wa//eri-Mountain Infantry Regiment 51 and the anti-tank battalion, 
which fought alongside the 7th SS- Volunteer Mountain Division until 
the end of the year. The last Albanians were then released from service, 
the divisional staff elements were reassigned to the planned 32d SS- 
Volunteer Grenadier Division, and the German/ethnic German cadre 
became replacements for SS!-Volunteer Mountain Infantry Regiment 14. 


22d SS-Volunteer-Cavalry Division "Maria Theresia" 

SS-Standartenfiihrer, later SS-Oberfuhrer and SS-Brigadefiihrer und 
Generalmajor der Waffen-SS, August Zehender (1 May 1944-12 
February 1945) 

SS-Cavalry Regiment 17 (to be renamed SS-Cavalry Regiment 54) 

SS-Volunteer-Cavalry Regiment 52 

SS-Volunteer-Cavalry Regiment 53 (partially formed) 

SS-Volunteer-Cavalry Regiment 55 (never formed) 

SS-Volunteer-Artillery Regiment 22 

SS-Flak Battalion 22 

SS-Signal Battalion 22 

SS-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 22 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 22 

SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 22 

Sister division of the 8th SS-Cavalry Division; ordered into existence 1 
May 1944. Based around the already-detached SS-Cavalry Regiment 17, 
to which three new regiments and supporting elements were to be 
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added. The personnel came from ethnic Germans released from Hunga¬ 
rian Army service and newly conscripted ethnic Germans and ethnic 
Magyars. The formation took place west of Budapest, and was far from 
completed when Regiments 17 and 52—which were actually infantry 
mounted on horses—were declared combat ready in late August 1944. 
Because of the disaster in Romania, these units were needed to man the 
defenses in Transylvania. They saw heavy combat during September 
and October 1944. The rest of the division participated in the occupa¬ 
tion of Budapest, Operation Panzerfaust, 16 October 1944. Then it 
fought east of Budapest, but was forced back to Pest by early December 
1944. Encircled by the end of the year, it was destroyed in the ensuing 
fighting, with only a handful of men (170 combined from the 8th and 22d 
SS-Cavalry Divisions) escaping from Buda on 11-12 February 1945. 


23d Waffen -Mountain Division of the 55 "Kama" (Croatian no. 2) 



23d Waffen- 
Mountain Division 
of the SS " Kama" 


SS-Standartenfiihrer Hellmuth Raithel (6 June-late October 1944) 

Wajffen-Mountain Infantry Regiment of the SS 55 (Croatian no. 3) 
Wa//en-Mountain Infantry Regiment of the SS 56 (Croatian no. 4) 
Waffen-M ountain Artillery Regiment of the SS 23 (Croatian no. 2) 
Wa //en-Reconnaissance Battalion of the SS 23 (former Waffen- 
Reconnaissance Battalion 13; reassigned, corps-level command) 
Waffen-F\ak Battalion of the SS 23 
Waffen-Anti -Tank Battalion of the SS 23 
Waffen-Combat Engineer Battalion of the SS 23 


Ordered in to existence 17 June 1944 as the sister division to the Bos¬ 
nian 13th Waffen- Mountain Division, although formation actually com¬ 
menced a week earlier. Organized in the Batschka region (today known 
as the “Vojvodina”) around a cadre from Handschar, the formation was 
never completed. By 10 September 1944, the division only numbered 
3,793 officers and men, and two weeks later, the Bosnians were ordered 
to Bosnia to join Handschar. The German cadre of Kama remained in 
the Batschka to become the cadre of the new 31st SIS-Volunteer Grena¬ 
dier Division. A combat group of Bosnians commanded by Germans 
(Kampfgruppe Syr) did briefly fight on the Tisza River in late Septem¬ 
ber 1944, but the division was dissolved on 31 October 1944. 


23d 55-Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Division “Nederland" 

(Dutch no. 1) 

SS-BHgadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Jurgen Wagner 
(10 February-8 May 1945) 

SS-Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 48 “General Seyffardt” 
(Dutch no. 1) 
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23d 55-Volunteer 
Panzer-Grenadier 


Division 
" Nederland" 



24th Waffen- 
Mountain Division 
of the 55 
"Karstjager" 


SS- Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 49 “De Ruyter” (Dutch 
no. 2) 

SS-Volunteer-Artillery Regiment 23 (Dutch no. 1) 

SS-Reconnaissance Company 23 

SS-Flak Battery 23 

SS-Signal Battalion 23 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 23 

SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 23 

SS-Field Replacement Battalion 23 

Upgraded former 4th SS-Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Brigade Neder¬ 
land (based on the Volunteer Legion Nederland) and was actually a 
miniature division in structure. First organized summer 1943, the bri¬ 
gade expanded to include additional assault guns and a full regiment of 
artillery. It conducted anti-partisan operations in Croatia, autumn 1943; 
then committed to the Oraniembaum front, west of Leningrad during 
January 1944. Retreated west in late January 1944; assumed positions in 
the Narva bridgehead in early February 1944. Remained in the bridge¬ 
head through heavy fighting until late July 1944. The “General Seyffardt” 
regiment nearly destroyed during its retreat to the Tannenberg Line 
circa 26-28 July 1944 (20 percent of already-depleted regiment 
escaped). Retreated into Latvia, September 1944; elements returned to 
Germany for rebuilding, main body fought in Kurland from October 
1944 through January 1945, including the first, second, and fourth bat¬ 
tles of Kurland. Evacuated to Pomerania, rejoined by detached ele¬ 
ments and fought in the Sonnenwende Offensive at Arneswalde, then 
withdrew to the Altdam bridgehead in March 1945. Withdrew toward 
Oder River line, late March 1945; joined by rebuilt “General Seyffardt” 
Regiment (in action since January 1945 in West Prussia and Pomerania). 
After Soviet Berlin offensive on 16 April 1945, withdrew south of Berlin, 
caught in Halbe pocket. Survivors surrendered to American forces 
along the Elbe (mostly at Tangermiinde) May 1945. The divisional units 
with the number “23” formerly carried the number “54” in the brigade. 


24th IfVaffen-Mountain Division of the SS"Karstjager" 

SS-Obersturmbannfuhrer Karl Marks (designated commander circa 
July-5 December 1944) 

Waffen- Mountain Infantry Regiment of the SS 59 
Wajfjferc-Mountain Infantry Regiment of the SS 60 (never formed) 
Waffen-M ountain Artillery Regiment of the SS 24 (one battalion) 
Woofer?-Signal Battalion of the SS 24 (one company) 

Karstwehr Battalion was formed in 1942 from South Tyrolian ethnic 
Germans to patrol the Karst (especially difficult terrain dominated by 
unusual limestone and dolomite rock formations) the border area 
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where Austria, Italy, and Slovenia meet. Expanded into a regiment; then 
full division status by incorporating ethnic Germans, Italians, and Slo¬ 
venians. Second regiment never formed; unit was a reinforced regiment, 
officially downgraded to the Karstjdger Brigade in January 1945. En¬ 
gaged in anti-partisan operations; committed to front-line action against 
the British in April 1945, fought well as part of Combat Group Harmel. 


25th Waffen-Grenadier Division of the SS"Hunyadi" 

(Hungarian no.1) 

Waffen-Gruppenfuhrer der SS Josef Grassy (10 October 1944-8 
May 1945) 

Waffen-Gven adier Regiment of the SS 61 (Hungarian no. 1) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment of the SS 62 (Hungarian no. 2) 
Wdjjferi-Grenadier Regiment of the SS 63 (Hungarian no. 3) 
Waffen-Artillery Regiment of the SS 25 (Hungarian no. 1) 

Waffen-Fusilier Battalion of the SS 25 
Waffen-Signal Battalion of the SS 25 
Wafjen- Anti-Tank Battalion of the SS 25 
Waffen-Combat Engineer Battalion of the SS 25 
Waffen-Ski Battalion of the SS 25 (fought independently) 
Wqff'en-Fieki Replacement Battalion of the SS 25 

First planned in late October 1944 after the Szalasi regiment took power 
in Hungary, the details for the creation of a Hungarian Waffen-SS, were 
finalized by 24 November 1944. The Waffen-SS was to train and equip 
four infantry divisions of ethnic Magyars as a solid base for the reestab¬ 
lishment of the Royal Hungarian Army ( Honved ). The formation of the 
first had already begun on 2 November, and it took the patriotic name, 
“ Hunyadi It was formed around Honved veterans, civilian volunteers, 
and the latest group of conscripts. First collected in Hungary, the divi¬ 
sion relocated to Neuhammer, Silesia, in late November 1944. On 27 
November 1944, 800 men were killed and another 650 wounded in an 
American air attack on the train in which they were being transported. 
The division, still in training and awaiting most of its authorized equip¬ 
ment, evacuated Neuhammer on 8-9 Februaryl945, leaving behind two 
combat-ready battalions. These saw heavy combat up to 14 February 
before rejoining the division, which relocated to Bavaria, and then to 
Austria by the end of the war. The division surrendered to American 
forces after sporadic combat with American advance units. 

26th 55-Panzer Division 

No commander assigned. 

Planned to be formed in the summer of 1944 by expanding SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier Brigade 49, but cancelled because of the need to replenish 
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other divisions. SS- Panzer-Grenadier Brigade 49 incorporated into the 
17th SS-Panzer-Grenadier Divison. 


26th l/lfaffe/i-Grenadier Division of the SS "Hungaria" 

(Hungarian no. 2) 

Waffen-Oberfuhrer der SS Zoltan von Pisky (23 December 1944-21 
January 1945) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Berthold Maack 
(22 January-20 March 1945) 

Waffen-Gruppenfuhrer der SS Josef Grassy (21 March-8 May 1945) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment of the SS 64 (Hungarian no. 4) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment of the SS 65 (Hungarian no. 5) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment of the SS 85 (Hungarian no. 6) 
Wajfjfen-Artillery Regiment of the SS 25 (Hungarian no. 2) 
Waffen-Fiisilier Battalion of the SS 26 
Waffen-Signal Battalion of the SS 26 
IVa/Zen-Anti-Tank Battalion of the SS 26 
Waffen-Combat Engineer Battalion of the SS 26 
Waffen- Ski Battalion of the SS 26 (fought independently) 

The second Hungarian Waffen-SS division was ordered into existence 
during November 1944, and was to have only two infantry regiments. As 
it became clear that the third and fourth Hungarian Waffen-SS divisions 
could not be formed, excess men were assigned to the first two. As a 
result, Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 85 was added to the division on 24 
December 1944. Again, Honved veterans were combined with civilian 
volunteers and recent conscripts. The division relocated from Hungary 
to Neuhammer during December 1944, but because of overcrowding 
there, moved again to Sieradtz, Poland, in early January 1945. It began 
to retreat to the west on 19 January 1945, losing 2,570 men in combat by 
the time it again reached Neuhammer in early February 1945. The divi¬ 
sion evacuated Neuhammer on 8-9 February 1945, also leaving behind 
two combat-ready battalions. It relocated to Austria, and surrendered 
there to American forces during early May 1945 after sporadic combat 
with American advance forces. 


27th 55-Panzer Division 

No commander assigned. 

Planned to be formed summer 1944 by expanding SS- Panzer-Grenadier 
Brigade 51, but cancelled because of the need to replenish other divi¬ 
sions. SS-Panzer-Grenadier Brigade 51 incorporated into the 17th SS- 
Panzer-Grenadier Division. 
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27th 55-Volunteer-Grenadier Division "Langemarck" 
(Flemish no. 1) 



27th SS-Volunteer 
Grenadier Division 
"Langemarck" 


SS-Standartenfiihrer Thomas Muller (27 November 1944-8 May 1945) 

SS,- Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 66 (Flemish no. 1) (two 
battalions) 

SS- Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 67 (Flemish no. 2) (two 
battalions) 

SS-Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 68 (Flemish no. 3) (only partially 
formed) 

SS-Volunteer-Artillery Regiment 27 

SS-Signal Battalion 27 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 27 

SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 27 


Ordered into existence on 18 September 1944 to take advantage of the 
Flemish refugees arriving in Germany in the wake of the Allied libera¬ 
tion of Belgium. A full infantry division was to be organized around the 
SS-Volunteer Assault Brigade “Langemarck.” The new personnel came 
from Flemish members of the Nationalsozialistisches Kraftfahrkorps 
(NSKK , the Nazi Party “Motor Vehicle Organization” used to furnish 
auxiliary transportion) and the Organisation Todt ( OT, the German 
heavy construction agency), refugees from collaborationist groups such 
as the Flemish Guard, Germanic-SS and Hitler Youth, and from Flemish 
workers from German industry. Around 15,000 Flemish men of military 


Officers and men of 
SS-Motorcycle Regi¬ 
ment "Langemarck" 
try out the first of the 
newly assigned 
Schwimmwagen 
amphibious jeeps. 
These vehicles great¬ 
ly enhanced the 
capabilities of recon¬ 
naissance troops in 
the Heer and Waffen- 
SS, and relegated 
motorcycles to use 
by dispatch riders. 
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Officers and soldiers 
of 5S-Langemarck 
in a Schwimmer- 
wagen amphibious 
jeep. 



age were available, so the division could have attained full strength, had 
time and equipment allowed. A combat group of two infantry battalions 
and an anti-tank battalion were readied for service in Flanders in 
December 1944 had the Ardennes offensive succeeded; this group was 
then sent to Pomerania in late January 1945. After heavy combat during 
February and March 1945, the combat group reassembled west of the 
Oder River in April 1945. The mass of the division organized on the 
Ltineburg Heath, and trained elements were sent to the Oder front, so 
that up to 6,000 men were ready for combat when the Berlin offensive 
began on 16 April 1945. Heavy combat in late April 1945 as the combat 
portion of the division retreated west, before surrendering to Allied 
forces along the Elbe River in early May 1945. 


28th 55-Panzer Division 

No commander assigned. 

Planned for formation during the summer of 1944, but cancelled 
because of the need to replenish other divisions. 


28th 55-Volunteer-Grenadier Division "Wallonien" (Walloon no. 1) 

SSrOberfuhrer Karl Burk (18 September-12 December 1944) 

SSrOberfiihrer Nikolaus Heilmann (12 December 1944-early January 
1945) 

SS-Oberstu'rmbannfuhrer ; later SS-Standartenfuhrer Leon Degrelle 
(30 January-8 May 1945) 

SS- Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 69 (Walloon no. 1) (two 
battalions) 
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SS- Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 70 (Walloon no. 2) (one 
battalion) 

SS-Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 71 (Walloon no. 3) (not formed) 
SS-Volunteer-Artillery Regiment 28 (one battalion) 

SS-Signal Battalion 28 (one company) 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 28 (two companies) 

’Wallonien" SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 28 (not formed) 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Replacement Battalion 36 

Ordered into existence on 18 September 1944 to take advantage of the 
Walloon refugees arriving in Germany in the wake of the Allied libera¬ 
tion of Belgium. A full infantry division was to be organized around the 
SS-Volunteer Assault Brigade “Wallonien, ” though far fewer Walloons 
were on hand than was the case for the Flemings. By combining NSKK 
and OT veterans with political and para-military men and workers from 
German industry, 8,000 Walloons could be found, although many want¬ 
ed no part of Waffen-SS service. Only about 4,000 men could be readied 
for combat, even with several hundred French and Spanish volunteers 
added. A regimental-sized combat group was prepared for service in 
Wallonia in December 1944, had the Ardennes offensive succeeded. It 
was sent to Pomerania late January 1945, and saw heavy combat during 
February and March 1945. Newly trained men joined the combat ele¬ 
ment during a reconstitution west of the Oder River in early April 1945, 
so that perhaps 2,000 men were available when the Berlin offensive 
struck on 16 April 1945. Heavy combat in late April 1945 as the unit 
retreated west, before it surrendered to Allied forces in northern 
Germany in early May 1945. 



28th SS-Volunteer 
Grenadier Division 


l/lfa/fen-Grenadier Division of the 55 (Russian no. 1) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer Bronislav Kaminski (1-19 August 1944) 

SS-Oberfuhrer Christoph Diehm (19 August-December 1944) 

Waffen- Grenadier Regiment of the SS 72 (Russian no. 1) (not 
formed) 

Waffen-G renadier Regiment of the SS 73 (Russian no. 2) (not 
formed) 

Waffen- Grenadier Regiment of the SS 74 (Russian no. 3) (not 
formed) 

This was the former “Kaminski Brigade” of Soviet citizens that fought 
partisans in the rear of Army Group Center. Demoralized after the 
German retreat from Belorussia during June and July 1944, this unit was 
to pass into the Waffen-SS. The one regiment committed in Warsaw in 
August 1944 committed so many atrocities that Kaminiski was execut¬ 
ed and the survivors of the brigade were sent to Vlasov’s Russian 
Liberation Army. 
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29th Waffen- 
Grenadier Division 
of the SS 


29th LVa/fen-Grenadier Division of the 55 (Italian no. 1) 

<SSrOberfuhrer der Reserve Otto Jungkunz (10-15 February 1945) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer der Reserve Constantin Heldmann (15 
February-8 May 1945, he had deputized for Jungkunz since 20 
August 1944) 

Waffen- Grenadier Regiment of the SS, 81 (Italian no. 1) 
Wajfjfew-Grenadier Regiment of the SS 82 (Italian no. 2) 

Waffen -Artillery Regiment of the SS 29 (two battalions) 
Waffen-Yusilier Battalion of the SS 29 (known as “Battalion 
Debica”) 

Waffen-Anti -Tank Battalion of the SS 29 
Waffen-Signal Company of the SS. 29 
Waffen-Combat Engineer Company of the SS 29 


Formation of new, pro-Fascist Italian military units began after Musso¬ 
lini’s rescue from captivity on 12 September 1943. This included an Ital¬ 
ian SS-Legion, which organized battalion by battalion in the autumn of 
1943. The 1st Assault Brigade of the Italian Volunteer Legion was estab¬ 
lished on 1 March 1944 to control the initial battalions, and was redes¬ 
ignated as the Wajffen-Grenadier Brigade of the SS, (Italian no. 1) on 7 
September 1944. Two reinforced battalions fought Allied troops in front¬ 
line action at Anzio between 18 March 1944 and early June 1944. The 
other battalions operated against Italian partisans throughout 1944. The 
divisional designation took effect on 10 February 1945, and anti-partisan 
operations continued through the end of April 1945, when the separat¬ 
ed battalions surrendered to Allied and partisan units in northern Italy. 


30th l/lfa/fen-Grenadier Division of the 55 (Russian no. 2) 

SS-Obersturmbannfuhrer und Oberstleutnant der Schutzpolizei Hans 
Siegling (1 August 1944-8 Mayl945) 


^tt ] 3 

30th Waffen- 
Grenadier Division 
of the SS 


Wcyf/en-Grenadier Regiment of the SS 75 (Russian no. 4) 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment of the SS 76 (Russian no. 5) 
Wajfjfen-Grenadier Regiment of the SS, 77 (Russian no. 6) 

Waffen-A rti 11 ery Battalion of the SS 30 

Wa/jfen-Reconnaissance Battalion of the SS 30 (formerly known as 
the “Cavalry Battalion”) 

Waffen-Fusilier Company of the SS 30 
Waffen-Signal Company of the SS, 30 
Waffen-Armored Car Company of the SS, 30 
Waffen-YieM Replacement Battalion of the SS 30 


Organized during the summer of 1944 by collecting Schuma battalions 
no longer needed in Belorussia after the destruction of Army Group 
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31stSS-Volunteer 
Grenadier Division 


Center. The members were a German police cadre supplemented by 
Russians, Belorussians, Ukrainians, and others. In Poland, four infantry 
regiments were formed, and on 20 July 1944 titled Schuma Brigade 
“Siegling.” The divisional designation followed on 3 August 1944, and 
the fourth regiment was disbanded the next month. The forming divi¬ 
sion was transported to eastern France during the second half of August 
1944, and faced constant desertion before and after its arrival. The 
division fought partisans with mixed results as it trained during 
September and October 1944. Relocated to the Colmar region, it fought 
Free French units in frontline combat in mid-November 1944 and suf¬ 
fered heavy losses. Withdrawn east of the Rhine, the unit was redesig¬ 
nated as Wa/jfen-Grenadier Brigade of the SS “Weissruthenian" 
(“Belorussian”) during January 1945. Most manpower was sent to the 
Vlasov Army, with only the Waffen Grenadier Regiment 75 and limited 
support elements maintained on the active rolls. Much of the German 
cadre went into the forming 25th Wajfjfen-Grenadier and 38th SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier Divisions. On 9 March 1945, the brigade received a paper 
redesignation to again become the 30th Waffen-Grenadier Division 
(Belorussian no. 1), but the strength remained that of a reinforced regi¬ 
ment. The remaining men surrendered to American forces in Bavaria at 
the end of the war. 

31st 55-Volunteer-Grenadier Division 

SS-Oberfuhrer, later SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der Waffen- 
SS Gustav Lombard 

SS'-Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 78 
SS-Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 79 
SS-Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 80 
SS-Volunteer-Artillery Regiment 31 
SS-Fusilier Battalion 31 
SS-Signal Battalion 31 
SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 31 
SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 31 

A full-strength division formed from the draconian conscript of the mil¬ 
itary age manpower of the ethnic German Batschka region, based 
around the German cadre of the disbanded 23d Waffen-Moun\ ain 
Division. First ordered into existence on 24 September 1944. The divi¬ 
sion never received an honor title, but was informally known as 
“Batschka.” It was rushed into combat in Hungary in November 1944, 
before being fully trained, and suffered heavy losses. After rest and 
replenishment, it returned to combat in Silesia in January 1945 until the 
end of the war, when it passed into Soviet captivity. 
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32d 55-Volunteer-Grenadier Division "January 30th" 



32d SS-Volunteer 
Grenadier Division 
"January 30th" 


SS-Standartenfuhrer Johannes-Rudolf Miihlenkamp (organized the 
division mid-January-5 February 1945) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer Joachim Richter (5-17 February 1945) 
SS-Oberfuhrer Adolf Ax (17 February-mid-March 1945) 
SS-Obersturmbannfuhrer Hans Kempin (mid-March-8 May 1945) 

SS- Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 86 “Schill” 

SS- Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 87 “Kurmark” 

SS-Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 88 (partially formed) 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment “Falke” (subordinated to the 
division) 

SS-Volunteer-Artillery Regiment 32 

SS-Flak Battalion 550 (corps troops from V SS-Mountain Corps) 
SS-Fusilier Battalion 32 (former SS-Music School Braunschweig) 
SS-Signal Battalion 32 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 32 (former SS-Assault Gun Battalion 16) 

SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 32 

SS-Rocket Launcher Battalion 506 (intended to be corps troops for 
the VI Waffen-Army Corps) 

SS-Field Replacement Battalion 32 


SS-Regiment “Schill” was created 20 July 1944 for possible use against 
an insurrection, and consisted of officer cadets and elements from train¬ 
ing units. Fought well against the Slovak revolt during September and 
October 1944 and retitled as SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 86. With the 
success of the Soviet Vistula offensive after 12 January 1945, any avail¬ 
able German units were rushed to the Oder River line, including SS- 
Regiments “Falke” and “Kurmark,” formed from the cadre and recruits 
at training grounds. Joined by SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 86 and 
additional training and miscellaneous units and superfluous administra¬ 
tive staffs, the division came together during February 1945 near Frank¬ 
furt. After defensive fighting that month, the division finished its orga¬ 
nization, and then was heavily engaged in the Berlin offensive beginning 
on 16 April 1945. Forced west, most of the division was destroyed in the 
Halbe pocket south of Berlin in late April. Survivors surrendered to 
Allied forces along the Elbe River early the next month. 


33d 55-Volunteer-Grenadier Division 

No commander assigned 

This was to be an infantry division organized from the Hungarian 
Heimatwacht (HW), the militia of the German community in western 
Hungary that protected the population from partisan attacks. As most 
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men of military age had already volunteered or been conscripted, the 
HWi consisted mainly of older men. At first intended to be the local ver¬ 
sion of the Volkssturm, it was then planned to form them into a division. 
But the HW was badly armed and had little in the way of equipment or 
uniforms (which led to it being referred to as the “Slouch Hat Division” 
because of the wearing of civilian caps) and most of its men were scat¬ 
tered while defending their home regions during the autumn of 1944. 
The survivors were evacuated to Austria and merged with the Austrian 
Volkssturm. This was the unit that is often described as the “33d SS- 
Cavalry Division.” 


33d Waffen-Grenadier Division of the SS"Charlemagne" 

(French no.1) 

Waffen-Oberfuhrer Edgar Puaud (10 February-5 March 1945) 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS Dr. Gustav 
Krukenberg (5 March-25 April 1945) 

SS-Standartenfuhrer Walter Zimmermann (25 April-8 May 1945) 

Waffen-Grenadier Regiment of the SS 57 (French no. 1) 
Waffen-Grenadicr Regiment of the SS 58 (French no. 2) 

Wajffen-Artillery Battalion of the SS 33 
Waffen-Anti-Tank Battalion of the SS 33 
Waffen-Signal Battalion of the SS 33 
Waffen- Combat Engineer Company of the SS, 33 
Waffen-¥ie\d Replacement Company of the SS 33 
Divisional Honor Company/Close Combat School 

The French SS- Volunteer Regiment was created on 18 August 1943, and 
became the French SS-Assault Brigade spring 1944. One battalion saw 
heavy combat in Galicia in summerm 1944. On 10 August 1944, the 
French Waffen- Grenadier Brigade of the SS was ordered into existence, 
to combine the Heer French Volunteer Legion ( LVF, 1941-1944) with the 
French SS-Assault Brigade and former Milicien, NSKK, and OT volun¬ 
teers. The Assault Brigade veterans formed the cadre of Waffen 
Grenadier Regiment 57, and the LVF formed that of Regiment 58, with 
ex-Miliciens and others spread throughout the unit. Committed to 
action in West Prussia in January 1945, and redesignated as a division 
on 10 February 1945 with no expansion. After heavy combat in Pome¬ 
rania into March 1945, survivors regrouped in Mecklenburg. Redesig¬ 
nated as Waffen-Grenadier Regiment Charlemagne on 25 March 1945. A 
volunteer battalion from this regiment fought in Berlin late April 
through early May 1945 and was destroyed. The detached training regi¬ 
ment of the division surrendered to Allied forces in southwest Germany 
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at the end of the war, the main body near Salzburg, and part with 
Nibelungen. 


34th 55-Volunteer Grenadier Division "Landstorm Nederland" 

(Dutch no. 2) 

SS-Oberfuhrer Martin Kohlroser (10 February-8 May 1945) 

SS-Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 83 (Dutch no. 3) 

SS-Volunteer-Grenadier Regiment 84 (Dutch no. 4) 

SS 1 -Volunteer-Artillery Regiment 34 (Dutch no. 2) (partially formed) 
SS!-Anti-Tank Battalion 60 (former SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 
“ Nordwest ”) 

SS-Flak Battery 60 (former SS-Flak Battery “Clingendaal”) 
SS-Signal Company 60 
SS-Combat Engineer Company 60 
SS-Field Replacement Battalion 60 

First formed 1943 to combat the Resistance and ensure order in the 
event of an Allied invasion. Changed from police to military status on 16 
October 1943, becoming the SS-Grenadier Regiment “ Landstorm 
Nederland .” The cadre consisted of Dutch Waffen-SS veterans and 
Dutch and German police officers and NCOs. Elements firat saw action 
September 1944 along the Albert Canal, one battalion fought later that 
month near Arnhem. Expanded on 1 November 1944 into the SS-Volun¬ 
teer Brigade “LN, ” with miscellaneous units and Dutch fascist National 
Socialist Movement (NSB) party members added. Redesignated as a 
division on 10 February 1945, fought in the Arnhem area and broke up 
in heavy fighting during April 1945, gradually surrendered during April 
and May 1945. 



35th SS-Polizei- 
Grenadier Division 


35th SS-Po/’/ze/'-Grenadier Division 

SS-Oberfuhrer und Oberst der Schutzpolizei Johannes Wirth (late 
February-mid-March 1945) 

SS-Standartenfiihrer und Oberst i.G. Rudiger Pipkom (mid-March- 
24 April 1945) 

SS-Polizei- Grenadier Regiment 89 (former SS-Polizei Regiment 29) 
SS-ZV^ei-Grenadier Regiment 90 (former SS-Polizei Regiment 30) 
SS-Polizei- Grenadier Regiment 91 (former SS-Polizei Regiment 14 
with 1st and 3d Battalions, 2d Battalion remained a police 
unit on detached service) 

SS-Polizei- Artillery Regiment 35 (partially formed) 

SS-Polizei- Signal Battalion 35 
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SS-Polizei- Tank Destruction Battalion 35 (“Tank Destruction” 
indicated that the unit lacked the normal heavy weapons of an 
“anti-tank” unit) 

SS-Polizei-CombcLt Engineer Battalion 35 
55-Field Replacement Battalion 35 

Organized in February 1945 as Police Brigade Wirth, 55-Police Regi¬ 
ments 29 and 30, which were formed by police personnel evacuated 
from France. With added units, soon retitled as the 35th 55-Police Gren¬ 
adier Division and committed in the Guben area along the Oder River. 
The division was caught in the Halbe pocket south of Berlin after the 
Soviet offensive of 16 April 1945, and disintegrated by the end of the 
month. Survivors fought on with other units, and only a handful made 
their way west to surrender to American forces. 

36th l/l/affen-Grenadier Division "Dirlewanger" 

SS-Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS und Polizei Fritz 
Schmedes (20 February-8 May 1945) 

Waffen- Grenadier Regiment 72 
Waffen-Grenadier Regiment 73 

Waffen- Grenadier Regiment 74 (number assigned, but regiment 
never formed) 

Waffen- Artillery Battalion 36 (two batteries) 

Waffen-Fusilier Company 36 
Waffen-Signa\ Company 36 
Waffen-Field Replacement Company 36 

First created spring 1940 as SS-Sonderkommando (Special Unit) 
Dirlewanger to make use of convicted poachers as a rear area security 
force. After service in Poland, the unit was sent to Belorussia early 1942, 
and used for anti-partisan operations into 1944. The unit was expanded 
by adding additional criminals, military convicts, and local auxiliaries. 
The unit engaged in many pitched battles, but also gained a reputation 
for looting and atrocity. After the German withdrawal from Belorussia 
during June and July 1944, the Dirlewanger unit was expanded with 
additional military convicts and sent to Warsaw to battle the Polish 
Home Army from early August to early October 1944. It suffered heavy 
losses and was believed to have committed many crimes. Reformed as 
a brigade, the unit fought in Slovakia against the uprising during Octo¬ 
ber 1944, and now included many political prisoners in its ranks. The 
brigade fought badly on the Slovakian/Hungarian border during late 
1944 and early 1945, before being sent to the Guben sector of the Oder 
Front in early February 1945. Here, during heavy fighting, it was 
reformed as the 36th VFajQfen-Grenadier Division of the 55, with that title 
taking effect on 10 February. The division organized during the lull in 
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March and April 1945, but disintegrated after the Soviet offensive began 
on 16 April 1945. Survivors fought with other units in the Halbe pocket, 
and a handful of men managed to reach American captivity along with 
the division commander in early May 1945. 



37th 55-Volunteer 
Cavalry Division 
"lutzow" 


37th SS-Volunteer Cavalry Division "Lutzow" 

SSrStandartenfuhrer Waldemar Fegelein (organized division late 
February 1945) 

SS-Obersturmbannfuhrer Karl Gesele (circa 3 March-8 May 1945) 

SS-Volunteer Cavalry Regiment 92 

SS-Volunteer Cavalry Regiment 93 (partially formed) 

SS-Volunteer Cavalry Regiment 94 (one battalion) 

SS-Artillery Battalion 37 

SS-Reconnaissance Battalion 37 

SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 37 (two batteries) 

SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 37 (renamed SS-Combat Engineer 
Battalion 8, which avoided Budapest encirclement) 

SS-Signal Company 37 


Began to organize on 26 February 1945 from elements of the 8th and 22d 
SS-Cavalry Divisions that escaped from Budapest, or avoided encir¬ 
clement, along with recovered wounded and the cadre and recruits of 
cavalry training schools. From early March 1945, fought in two combat 
groups near Gran and Bratislava. After heavy combat, one group sur¬ 
rendered with the 6th SS-Panzer Army along the Enns River, the other 
surrendered to Allied forces south of Prague. 


38th 55-Panzer-Grenadier Division "Nibelungen" 



38th S5-Panzer- 
Grenadier Division 
"Nibelungen" 


SS-Obersturmbannfuhrer Richard Schulze (early April 1945) 

SSrGruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS Heinz 
Lammerding (potential commander April 1945) 

SS-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS Carl Reichsritter 
von Oberkamp (potential commander April 1945) 

SS-Oberstumbannfuhrer Martin Friedrich Stange (22 April-8 May 
1945) 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 95 
SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 96 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 97 (not formed, intended men used 
to create a 4th Battalion for Regiments 95 and 96, respectively) 
SS-Artillery Battalion 38 
SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 38 
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SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 38 (understrength) 

SS-Field Replacement Battalion 38 (not fully formed) 

Began to organize late March 1945 with a cadre from the staff and last 
classes at the SS officer candidate school at Bad Tolz, and 8,000 Hitler 
Youths and RAD inductees. Survivors from other units were added, and 
the unit was committed in the Danube valley on 24 April 1945. Heavy 
fighting against American forces followed through 5 May 1945, and the 
division surrendered three days later. 

A small number of additional formations are below listed by name only, 
as a point of reference. 


Brigades 

.SIS'-Panzer-Grenadier Brigade 49 
SS- Panzer-Grenadier Brigade 51 
Wajfjfen-Mountain Brigade (Tartar no. 1) 

.SS-Panzerbrigade “Gross” 

Indian Volunteer Legion of the SS 
Eastern-Turkic Volunteer Legion of the SS 
Caucasian Waffen-Verbande (Groups) of the SS, 

Regiments 

SS-Regiment Siebenbiirgen 

IVajf/en-Grenaclier Regiment 103 (Romanian no. 1) 
Wq/jfen-Grenadier Regiment 106 (Latvian no. 7) 

.S.S-Fortress Regiment 1 (“Besslein”) 

1st Hungarian SS-Sturmjager (Assault Light Infantry) Regiment 
SS-Volunteer Regiment “Nordwest” 

SS-Panzer-Grenadier Lehr (Instructional) Regiment 
SS-Regiment “Ney” 

SS-Command-Signal Regiment 500 (formerly numbered 501) 
SS-Command-Signal Regiment 503 

SS-Regiment “Kurt Eggers” (staff controlling war reporters) 

1st Bulgarian Regiment of the SS 
2d Romanian Regiment of the SS 

Battalions 

SS-Military Geology Battalion 500 
SS-Rontgen Battalion (X-Ray technicians) 
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Heavy SS-Panzer Battalion 501 
Heavy SS-Panzer Battalion 502 
Heavy SS-Panzer Battalion 503 
SS- Anti-Tank Battalion 560 
SS-Anti-Tank Battalion 561 
Waffen-Ski Battalion 25 
Waffen-Ski Battalion 26 

1st Hungarian-SS-Ski Battalion (actually three battalions strong) 
SS-Jager Battalion 500 
SS-Jager Battalion 501 
SS-Jager Battalion 502 

SS-Raiding Detachment “Middle” (former SS-Jager Battalion 502) 
SS,- Raiding Detachment “Northwest” 

NS-Raiding Detachment “East” 

SS-Raiding Detachment “South” 

SS-Raiding Detachment “Southeast” 

SS-Raiding Detachment “Southwest” 

SS-Parachute Battalion 500 (retitled as 600) 


Never Formed 

SS-Motorcycle (or “ Schnell ”) Regiment Kalevala (Finnish no. 1) 

26th SS-Panzer Division 

27th SS-Panzer Division 

28th SS-Panzer Division 

33d SS-Volunteer-Grenadier Division 

3d Romanian Regiment of the SS 




The Waffen-SS , as with the Heer, possessed a great variety of divisional 
structures. The complexities of this variety were further complicated by 
a more or less continuous evolution of authorized division structures 
throughout the war. For example, the first Waffen-SS divisions were 
organized as motorized infantry ones, with little armor. Four of the ear¬ 
liest divisions (SS-LAH, SSrDas Reich, SS,-Totenkopf and SS-Wiking ) 
were then re-formed as Panzer (armored) divisions, and three new 
armored divisions joined them (XX-Hohenstaufen, XX-Frundsberg, and 
SS-Hitlerjugend). Four additional divisions were raised as Panzer- 
Grenadier (armored infantry) ( SS-Nordland, SS-Reichsfuhrer-SS, XX- 
Gotz von Berlichingen, and XX-Horst Wessel). 

The motorized SS- Combat Group Nord evolved into SS-Nord, which 
set the standard for the establishment of an SS mountain division. This 
was used as the intended structure for SSrPrinz Eugen, SS-Handschar, 
XX-Skanderbeg, and SS-Kama, though the last two didn’t complete for¬ 
mation. Similarly, the XX-Cavalry Brigade developed into XX-Florian 
Geyer, which had a structure copied for XX-Maria Theresia (though not 
for XX-Liitzow, which had a structure similar to an infantry division). 

The XX infantry divisions, in particular the 14th, 15th, 19th, and 20th 
Waffen-Gremdier Divisions and the 31st XX-Volunteer Grenadier Divi¬ 
sion, used a standard Heer infantry division structure, first found in the 
1940 version of SS-Polizei (which by the spring of 1944 had reformed 
into a Panzer-Grenadier division of the same structure as SS-Nordland ). 
This was also the intended model for the 25th and 26th Waffen- 
Grenadier Divisions, the 27th, 28th, and 32d XX-Volunteer Grenadier 
Divisions, and the 35th SS-Polizei- Grenadier Division, none of which 
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completed their formation, though they did take the field in a semblance 
of what was intended. 

The remaining divisions of the Waffen-SS were essentially enlarged 
brigades or combat groups, and had unique structures, especially as 
they often fought in several separate parts. This sounds like, and is, a 
complex subject. The following represents the idealized structure of 
Waffen-SS early war motorized, Panzer, Panzer-Grenadier, mountain, 
cavalry, and infantry divisions. Each division usually differed slightly in 
one way or another, and the divisional list in this book is the best way 
to trace each individual Waffen-SS division. Only the major combat ele¬ 
ments are included; the supply regiment, for example, is not listed in 
detail. Units that are not described as “motorized” or “armored” can be 
assumed to be horse-drawn or dismounted, as appropriate. 


Early War 

In 1940-41, the few Waffen-SS divisions that existed were organized as 
motorized infantry divisions. These divisions consisted of the following 
subunits. 

Three motorized infantry regiments, each of three infantry battalions. 
These regiments also had separate companies of combat engineers, 
anti-tank guns, heavy infantry guns (short-range howitzers), and motor¬ 
cycle reconnaissance. 

One motorized artillery regiment of four battalions, with two light 
howitzer battalions, one heavy howitzer battalion, and one mixed how¬ 
itzer and field gun battalion. 

One motorized reconnaissance battalion, including one company of 
armored cars, three of motorized infantry, and one of heavy weapons. 

One motorcycle infantry battalion. 

One motorized anti-tank battalion with three batteries of towed anti¬ 
tank guns. 

One motorized anti-aircraft battalion, with three batteries of 88mm 
pieces, two batteries of 37mm, and one battery of 20mm. 

One motorized combat engineer battalion. 

One motorized signal battalion. 

One battery of assault guns. 


Panzer Divisions 

Panzer divisions had two infantry regiments, one motorized and one 
armored. Each regiment had three battalions, and one of the three bat¬ 
talions in the armored infantry regiment was mounted aboard armored 
halftracks. All five remaining infantry battalions were motorized. Each 
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Early War 

Waffen-SS Motorized 
Infantry Division 



Notes: 

1. Each battalion consisted of three 4-gun batteries of towed 105mm 
howitzers. 

2. Consisted of three 4-gun batteries of towed 150mm howitzers. 

3. Consisted of two 4-gun batteries of 150mm howitzers and one 4-gun battery of 
105mm field guns. 

4. The assault gun battery was equipped with twelve assault guns. 

5. The anti-tank battalion consisted of three 6-gun batteries of 75mm anti-tank guns. 


regiment had separate companies of combat engineers, heavy infantry 
guns, light anti-aircraft guns, and motorcycle reconnaissance. The 
heavy infantry guns in the armored regiment were self-propelled. 

One regiment of tanks, with one battalion of Panzer IVs and one bat¬ 
talion of Panzer V “Panthers.” Each battalion had four companies of 
tanks, each with four platoons (although later in the war, the tank com¬ 
panies of SS-LAH and SSrHitlerjugend were authorized five platoons). 
The regiment included separate companies of motorized combat engi¬ 
neers and armored anti-aircraft guns. 
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Waffen-SS Panzer Division 
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Notes: 

1. The quantity of tanks authorized in an SS Panzer regiment varied according to 
changing tables of organization and equipment during the war. In the last year of 
the war, a battalion was authorized four companies, each of 17 tanks, with an 
additional 8 tanks in each battalion headquarters company for a total of 76 tanks 
per battalion. Another 8 in the regimental headquarters company brought the total 
to 160 tanks authorized for the regiment. 

2. At the same time, the tank companies of the SS-LAH and SS-Hitlerjugend were 
authorized an additional platoon of five tanks each, bringing their totals to 96 tanks 
per battalion, and 200 tanks in the regiment. 

3. The artillery regiment was authorized a battalion of 12 Wespe and 6 Hummel self- 
propelled howitzers, a battalion of 18 towed 105mm howitzers, and a battalion with 
two batteries of towed 150mm howitzers and one of towed 105mm field guns. 

Late in the war, SS-LAH and SS-Hitlerjugend were each authorized a battalion of 
Nebelwerters as well. 

4. The Panzerjager (antitank) battalion consisted of two companies with 14 
Jagdpanzer IVs each and battery of towed antitank guns. 

5. The anti-aircraft battalion consisted of 20mm, 37mm, and 88mm guns. 

6. Total armored personnel carriers for the division was 230. 
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One regiment of artillery, with one light howitzer battalion, one heavy 
howitzer battalion, one mixed battalion with light cannon and multi¬ 
barrel rocket launchers, and one armored battalion with two batteries 
of Wespe (self-propelled 105mm howitzers) and one battery of Hummel 
(self-propelled 150mm howitzers). 

One armored reconnaissance battalion, with one company of 
armored cars, three infantry companies mounted on armored half¬ 
tracks, and one heavy weapons company mounted on armored half¬ 
tracks. 

One armored anti-tank battalion, with two batteries of Jagdpanzer TV 
tank destroyers and one motorized battery of anti-tank guns. 

One motorized anti-aircraft battalion, with three batteries of 88mm 
guns, two batteries of 37mm automatic cannon, and one battery of 
20mm automatic cannon. 

One armored combat engineer battalion, with two motorized compa¬ 
nies, one motorized heavy weapons company, and one company mount¬ 
ed on armored halftracks. 

One armored signal battalion, with one field telephone company and 
one radio company, both with a mix of armored halftracks and unar¬ 
mored vehicles. 


Panzer-Grenadier Divisions 

Two motorized infantry regiments, each of three infantry battalions, 
with separate companies of combat engineers, heavy infantry guns, 
light anti-aircraft guns, and motorcycle reconnaissance. 

One motorized artillery regiment, with two battalions of light how¬ 
itzers and one battalion of heavy howitzers. 

One battalion of tanks, equipped with assault guns, but organized in 
a tank manner with four companies, each with four platoons. 

One battalion of anti-tank guns, equipped with assault guns in all 
three batteries. 

One armored reconnaissance battalion, with two motorized infantry 
companies, two infantry companies mounted on armored halftracks, 
and one heavy weapons company mounted on armored halftracks. 

One motorized anti-aircraft battalion with three batteries of 88mm 
pieces and one battery of 37mm pieces. 

One motorized combat engineer battalion with companies. 

One motorized signal battalion with one field telephone and one 
radio company. 
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Notes: 

1. The panzer battalion was authorized 70-76 armored fighting vehicles, and was 
usually assigned assault guns. 

2. The artillery regiment consisted of two battalions with 18 towed 105mm howitzers 
in each and a battalion with two batteries of towed 150mm howitzers and one 
battery of 105mm field guns. 

3. The Panzerjager (anti-tank) battalion consisted of 45 assault guns or tank destroyers. 

4. The anti-aircraft battalion consisted of 20mm, 37mm, and 88mm guns. 

5. The infantry regiments used wheeled vehicles for transport. 

6. The armored reconnaissance battalion was authorized 141 armored personnel 
carriers. 


Mountain Divisions 

No two Waffen-SS mountain divisions were organized alike. The fol¬ 
lowing shows an idealized structure, but only SS-Nord was so orga¬ 
nized. (The notes on the wire diagram explain the fundamental differ¬ 
ences between the structures of the six Waffen-SS mountain divisions.) 

Two mountain infantry regiments, each with three mountain infantry 
battalions and separate companies of anti-tank guns, heavy infantry 
guns, and combat engineers. 
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Waffen-SS Mountain Division 



1. The reconnaissance battalion consisted of three infantry companies and 

one heavy weapons company. 

2. The artillery regiment consisted of two battalions of mule-packed 75mm mountain 
howitzers, (12 howitzers per battalion), one battalion of 12 towed 105mm 
howitzers, and one battalion with two batteries of towed 150mm howitzers 

(four howitzers each) and one battery of four towed 105mm field guns. 

3. SS-Nord also possessed SS-Motorized Infantry Battalion 6 (later SS-Panzer- 
Grenadier Battalion 506), a battalion of motorized infantry, left over from SS-Nord’s 
days as a motorized division) and, from September 1943-September 1944. SS-Ski 
Battalion , 'Atorge"was attached, 

4. SS-Prinz Eugen differed in the following especially significant ways: 

a. Two mountain infantry regiments of four battalions each. 

b. The 75mm and 105mm battalions possessed only two batteries each. 

c. The division possessed two companies of horse cavalry. 

5. SS-Handschar differed in the following especially significant ways: 

a. Two mountain infantry regiments of four battalions each. 

b. The 75mm and 105mm battalions possessed only two batteries each. 

6. SS-Skanderbeg differed in the following especially significant ways: 

a. Three 75mm battalions, each of three four-gun batteries, and one towed 
battalion of 150mm howitzers. 

b. No anti-aircraft battalion. 

7. SS-Kama never achieved full divisional status, and possessed two mountain 
infantry regiments of two battalions each, with some division support troops. 

8. SS-Karstjager differed in the following especially significant ways: 

a. The 105mm battalion of the artillery regiment was equipped with mule- 
packed 105mm mountain howitzers. 

b. No anti-aircraft battalion. 
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One mountain artillery regiment with four battalions, including two 
with 75mm mountain guns, one with towed 105mm howitzers, and one 
with towed 150mm howitzers and 105mm guns. 

One reconnaissance battalion with three mountain infantry compa¬ 
nies and one heavy weapons company. 

One motorized anti-tank battalion with three batteries of anti-tank 
guns. 

One anti-aircraft battalion with two batteries of 37mm automatic can¬ 
non and two batteries of 20mm automatic cannon. 

One combat engineer battalion with three companies. 

One signal battalion with one field telephone and one radio company. 


Cavalry Divisions 

Three cavalry regiments, each of battalion size, each with six cavalry 
squadrons (companies). 

One artillery regiment with two light howitzer battalions and one 
heavy howitzer battalion. 


"German National 
Postal System" pro¬ 
claims the stencilled 
letters on the bags, 
and these were some 
of the happiest 
words a frontline sol¬ 
dier could read. Bags 
of mail are delivered 
to a Waffen-SS unit, 
along with another 
important itemjer- 
rycans of fuel. 
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One armored reconnaissance battalion with four motorized infantry 
companies and one motorized heavy weapons company. 

One anti-tank battalion with two motorized batteries and one battery 
of assault guns. 

One anti-aircraft battalion with a battery each of 88mm guns, 37mm 
automatic cannon, and 20mm automatic cannon. 

One motorized combat engineer battalion with three companies. 

One motorized signal battalion with one field telephone company and 
one radio company. 


Waffen-SS 
Cavalry Division 



HQ 


Notes: 

1. The cavalry units were used as dragoons (mounted infantry), 

2. The artillery regiment consisted of two battalions of horse-drawn 105mm howitzers 
(12 howitzers per battalion) and one battalion with two batteries of horse-drawn 
150mm howitzers (four per battery) with a four-gun battery of horse-drawn 105mm 
field guns. 

3. Later in the war, the armored reconnaissance battalion was redesignated as a 
Fusilier battalion, and became a dismounted organization. 
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Grenadier (Infantry) Divisions 

Three infantry regiments, each with three infantry battalions and sep¬ 
arate companies of anti-tank guns and heavy infantry guns. 

One artillery regiment with three battalions of light howitzers and 
one battalion of heavy howitzers. 

One Fusilier battalion with three infantry companies and one heavy 
weapons company. 

One anti-tank battalion with two motorized batteries and one battery 
of assault guns. 

One anti-aircraft battalion with a battery each of 88mm, 37mm auto¬ 
matic cannon, and 20mm automatic cannon. 

One combat engineer battalion with three companies. 

One signal battalion with one field telephone and one radio company. 


Waffen-SS 

Grenadier (Infantry) Division 


(Total Personnel: 14,000) 



(Fusilier) 


Notes: 

1. The artillery regiment consisted of three battalions of horse-drawn 

105mm howitzers (12 howitzers each) and one battalion of horse-drawn 
150mm howitzers, with 12 howitzers. 

2. The anti-aircraft battalion consisted of 88mm guns and 37mm and 20mm 
automatic cannon. 








Germans in the Waffen-SS 

The First World War was the decisive event in the lives of millions of 
Germans, not least for those who would influence and shape the 
Waffen-SS. By early 1919, Adolf Hitler was convinced that Germany had 
been betrayed from within. He was determined that if he had a say dur¬ 
ing a future war, Germany would obtain the resources it needed from 
eastern Europe, negating any British blockade. An armed force loyal to 
the government would preserve order at home. 

Heinrich Himmler, born in 1900, missed seeing combat by a few 
months, but retained dreams of military glory. He would seek to live 
those out vicariously for the rest of his life. 

Paul Hausser had attained a coveted posting to the General Staff 
before the war, and as a trained staff officer served in elite units with 
royal connections. He would later seek the reestablishment of a military 
elite after the homogeneity of the Reichswehr years. 

Felix Steiner was a participant in the 1917 fighting against the 
Russians, during which Stosstrupp (“shock troop”) tactics were mas¬ 
tered. The next spring, he helped put those methods to use against the 
Allies in the “Kaiserschlacht” offensives. Steiner was convinced that the 
future of warfare lay with small groups of highly-trained, elite soldiers. 

Hausser and Steiner both fought in the east during 1919, defending 
German territory against the Poles and Bolsheviks. Steiner, in particu¬ 
lar, was able to get a feel for the political climate in the eastern Baltic, 
which featured Russians and Baltic Germans attempting to maintain 
political power in the face of Communism and local nationalist aspira¬ 
tions. As highly competent professional officers, Hausser and Steiner 
were both able to find a place in the 100,000-man Reichswehr, the limit¬ 
ed army allowed to Germany under the Treaty of Versailles. 
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Hundreds of thousands of other soldiers were unable to continue 
their military careers. While most drifted into various civilian occupa¬ 
tions, several thousand of the more promising soldiers were taken into 
the police forces, and these semi-militarized groups (collected in 1934 
as the Ordnungspolizei, or “Order Police”) became a means for Ger¬ 
many to circumvent the Versailles limitations. 

Paramilitary organizations called Freikorps allowed some men to 
continue military activity for a few years after the war. Tens of thou¬ 
sands of former soldiers, and other men too young to fight by 1918, saw 
action in these unofficial units during the early 1920s. Some Freikorps 
men enlisted in the Reichswehr or the Ordnungspolizei in the following 
years, but the best most could manage was to maintain their old con¬ 
tacts with each other by joining the Sturmabteilungen (Storm Units, or 
SA) of the Nazi Party. The SA leadership came to hope that their men, 
numbering over 100,000 by 1931, could form the new army of Germany. 

It was little noticed during 1929 that Himmler was appointed as 
Reichsfiihrer of the Schutzstaffeln (“Protection Detachments,” or SS), 
those carefully-selected Nazi adherents who served as bodyguards for 
Nazi speakers at political rallies. The SS was still only a small force at 
this time, but Himmler had big plans, and retained his hopes to be 
involved in a military endeavor. 

Hausser and Steiner were able to advance in the Reichswehr, but nei¬ 
ther was happy with their experience. They considered the Reichswehr 
leadership too old fashioned, and found little audience for their ideas on 
creating a new guard corps or special attack force. 

Hitler came to power in Germany on 30 January 1933. This provided 
an opportunity for the longtime head of his protection detail, a former 
Reichswehr senior noncommissioned officer (NCO), Josef “Sepp” 
Dietrich, to resume a military career. Dietrich was a veteran of tank 
combat during the Great War, and had then drifted from the Freikorps 
to the police and into the SS. On 17 March 1933, Dietrich was instruct¬ 
ed to collect 117 reliable young SS men into a militarized SS bodyguard 
for Hitler. It was the origin of what became the Leibstandarte (“Body 
Guard Regiment”) Adolf Hitler ( SS.-LAH ). Eight of these 117 men went 
on to become regimental commanders in the Waffen-SS, and three 
(Wilhelm Mohnke, Theodor Wisch, and Fritz Witt) attained division 
command. 

The SS now began to grow rapidly. Politisches Bereitschaften 
(“Political Readiness Detachments”) were set up in major cities to act in 
the event of a Communist strike. These consisted of both dedicated 
party members and men who could not find semi-military service 
elsewhere. German Army and discharged Reichswehr veterans provid¬ 
ed the leadership. 

On 1 October 1934, the term SS-Verfugungstruppen (“Special Use 
Troops,” or SS-V) replaced the former “Political Readiness” label. 
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Service in the SS-V was recognized by law as a fulfillment of a man’s mil¬ 
itary obligation, because the SS- V received military—rather than exclu¬ 
sively political—training. Organized by battalions during 1935, the next 
year the loose regimental structures became formalized into the SS-V 
Regiments Deutschland and Geimania. The SS-LAH was considered 
“related” to the SS-V, but retained separate status. 

Hausser had reached the rank of Generalmajor during 1931, and 
retired a year later with the pension status of a GeneraMeutnant. He met 
Himmler, and was persuaded to join the SS in late 1934, to help rein¬ 
force the soldierly nature of the SS-V. 

The SA had grown remarkably since early 1933. By the following 
spring, it numbered approximately three million men, and its leaders 
sought to exercise some sort of power. Hitler perceived a threat, as did 
the leaders of the Reichswehr. The latter turned a blind eye when Hitler 
used SS men to murderously purge the SA leadership on 20 June 1934 in 
the “Night of the Long Knives.” Hitler had made a gesture to the Reichs¬ 
wehr, demonstrating that it was the armed force for Germany’s future 
instead of the SA. In return, the Reichswehr ; soon to become the open¬ 
ly-conscripted Wehi'macht in violation of the Versailles provisions, 
agreed to not interfere with the small, highly-select SS-V units. It was 
even provided that the SS-V units could come together into a division in 
the event of war. 

The SA declined, and in the following years, most of its manpower 
joined the German Army ( Heer ) and the Luftwaffe. A number of SA mil¬ 
itary instructors, including Felix Steiner, instead joined the SS-V. 

Most of the junior enlisted men of the SS-V continued to be drawn 
from young volunteers, but as SS-Deutschland, SS.-Germania, and the 
SS-LAH grew to full regimental size, they met their need for officers and 


SS-LAH on parade, 
circa 1935, still with 
early uniform 
elements. 
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NCOs by taking on veterans from the police, from the SA, and from the 
political SS (known as the Allgemeine-SS). The SS-V addressed the cre¬ 
ation of an organic officer corps by creating two officer candidate 
schools, with Hausser founding one and setting the curriculum. The SS 
system differed from that of the Heer in not requiring an Abilur (cer¬ 
tificate generally gained upon matriculation from a Gymnasium, or 
academic high school, around age 19), and also in insisting that any man 
lacking military experience had to first serve time in the ranks. In 
the Heer, a well-educated man could join immediately as an officer 
candidate. 

These SS, stipulations turned away some potential recruits, who 
wished to become officers quickly. It also brought in hundreds of young 
men with lower-class backgrounds, however, who lacked education but 
desired professional military careers. Hausser’s school system was 
designed to provide the necessary education to men who demonstrated 
potential. 


An element of the 
SS-V parades circa 
1935.The early style 
of uniform is worn, 
though the black 
was initially kept 
for use in official 
functions. 
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The regimental flag 
of SS-Germania at a 
pre-war parade.This 
flag had been "conse- 
crated"through 
being touched by 
the "Blood Flag" car¬ 
ried in the 1923 "Beer 
Hall" Putsch in 
Munich. 



By 1936, the SS-V was highly selective. For recruits, it only accepted 
young men who were healthy, in good physical shape, and who had 
clean police records. Additionally, recruits had to show proof of pure 
“Aryan” ancestry back to 1800, while those who became officers had to 
further demonstrate this to 1750. Politics was not specifically an issue— 
though obviously few sought to join who were in outright opposition to 
the Nazi party—and party membership was not required for joining the 
SS-V Surveys revealed that many potential enlistees were attracted by 
the chance to serve in a new sort of guard force, and by the opportuni¬ 
ty to become an officer. 

Only the best applicants were accepted into the SS-V (others were 
claimed by the Wehrmacht and not allowed to join). Of those, only the 
most promising were selected for officer training, and only 60 percent 
of these passed their courses. Afterwards, especially during peacetime, 
it was the best officers who received promotion. Those men who 
became battalion and higher-level commanders in the SS-V and Waffen- 
SS I after beginning their careers as simple enlisted men were in many 
ways the “best of the best,” and in that light, it is not surprising that so 
many were highly considered. 
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Hausser’s curriculum emphasized tactical training and leadership 
principles, with political education forming only a small portion of the 
whole. The same was true in the SS-V units where, thanks to Steiner, a 
new initiative had taken hold. Steiner had assumed command of the 3d 
Battalion of SS-Deutschland during 1935, and implemented his ideas on 
creating modern “shock troops.” He replaced most parade drill with 
strenuous exercise to create an athlete-soldier, and emphasized initia¬ 
tive over blind obedience, and infiltration over direct attack. Officers 
and men exercised and trained together, breaking down social barriers 
and creating comrades, with each man prepared to take the place of his 
superior, should the latter become a casualty. 

Steiner took command of SS-Deutschland the next year, and spread 
his methods to the entire regiment. Due to their obvious validity, 
Hausser, as Inspector of the SS-V from the autumn of 1936, instigated 
Steiner’s reforms throughout the SS-V. Hausser imparted to the SS-V the 
notion that its men were soldiers, and not political activists, and sought 
to combine the traditional Prussian notion of professionalism with the 
modem training reforms of Steiner. 

Heer observers and training advisors were impressed by the SS-V and 
the Wehrmacht actively included the SS units (which were expanding 
through the creation of those supporting elements necessary for a 
division) in its plans. The Heer allowed the SS-V to be equipped with 
scarce motor vehicles, in place of the initial horse-drawn ones. Motor¬ 
ized units were perceived as vital to offensive operations, and thus SS- 
V units participated in the occupation of that part of Czechoslovakia 
known to the Germans as the Sudetenland, the annexation of Austria, 
and the seizure of the rump of the Czech lands. 

If the SS-V had earned the respect of the Heer, that wasn’t the case 
for LAH, which possessed superb human material but hadn’t undergone 
the same high level of training. Dietrich was a proud man, and it was 
well into 1938 before he agreed to an exchange of officers between LAH 
and the SS-V. He also acknowledged that Hausser’s authority as inspec¬ 
tor extended to the LAH, which previously acted as a law unto itself. 
During 1939, the military character of LAH gradually improved, though 
discipline problems such as looting and poor fire control still arose dur¬ 
ing the Polish and Western campaigns. 

Himmler continued to seek ways to have armed men under his con¬ 
trol, and another means developed with the cooperation of Theodor 
Eicke, who had become Inspector of the concentration camp system 
(run by the SS) during 1936. Eicke possessed tremendous energy, and 
he devoted much of his attention to recruiting men to be camp guards. 
The pre-war camps required only a few thousand guards, but Eicke 
enlisted 3,500, and then many thousands more into the SSrTotenkopf- 
verbande (“Death’s Head Organizations,” a name based on their 
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insignia, and abbreviated SS-TV). The standards were somewhat lower 
than those for the SS-V and SS-LAH, with men not needing to meet the 
same stringent height and health requirements. 

The excess men were recruited with an eye toward commitment in a 
military role. Eicke had emerged from the First World War with a hatred 
of aristocratic professional officers, and he rejected the traditional 
German notion of “Prussian discipline.” He instead sought to instill 
political fanaticism, teaching his men that it was their duty to destroy 
Germany’s enemies. While the SS-TV gained some measure of military 
proficiency, it lagged behind the standard necessary for service during 
wartime. 

Austrian Nazis had first come to Germany during 1933, when the SS 
and SA were banned in their country. Those desiring military service 
were collected into a battalion, which became the 2d Battalion of SS- 
Deutschland. After the Anschluss, this unit was detached to serve as the 
cadre of a new regiment of the SS-V, raised in Austria. This unit kept the 
same high recruiting standards as Deutschland and Germania, and 
received the honor title ‘Der Fuhrer’' to symbolize Austrian loyalty to 
the new regime. 

When the Second World War began on 1 September 1939, the future 
Waffen-SS consisted of the regiments SS-LAH, SS-Deutschland, SS,- 
Germania, and SS-Der Fuhrer, along with an artillery regiment and 
supporting battalions (anti-tank, combat engineer, signal, and so on). 
SS-LAH was intended to operate as a reinforced motorized infantry reg¬ 
iment, while the rest of the SS-V would be collected into a motorized 
infantry division, the SS-V Division. Himmler, as head of the SS and 
Chief of German Police, had a say in the formation of two additional 
divisions. 

The Wehrmacht had no control over the growth of the SS-TV during 
peacetime, but wanted its excess trained men to serve in the Heer dur¬ 
ing the war. The Ordnungspolizei had also grown considerably during 
the preceding years, and possessed many men capable of military ser¬ 
vice. Both of these branches were committed to providing the man¬ 
power for a division each, respectively, and Himmler asserted his 
authority to have those divisions belong to the SS. During October 1939, 
Hitler decided that the SS-TV men could form the core of an SS- 
Totenkopf Division, while the police would become the SS-Polizei 
Division. 

Tens of thousands of Allegemeine-SS, men were Wehrmacht reser¬ 
vists, and they served during the war in the same manner as non -SS 
men. Thousands of others belonged to an older category (over the age 
of 25) and these men were added to a base of 6,500 SS-TV men and 
cadres from the SS-V to form the SS-Totenkopf Division. This had a 
strength of 18,000 men, a minority of whom were former concentration 
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camp guards. The SS.-V officers, in particular, helped oversee a tough 
training program to bring the division’s training up to military standards. 

The SS-Polizei Division was able to fill its command positions with 
military veterans, and it soon attained a level of efficiency comparable 
to Heer infantry divisions. In common with the latter, only individual 
officers and men were SS, or Nazi party members, and its association 
with the SS, was largely on paper. During the war, hundreds of men from 
the SS-Polizei Division would go on to serve with other Waffen-SS 
units, though the division itself only became fully a part of the Waffen- 
SS during early 1942. After that, its members held Waffen-SS rank 
instead of their police rank, or as an additional commission, in the case 
of officers. 

The term Waffen-SS, became official during the spring of 1940, and it 
indicated those units concerned with frontline military duty. The SS-TV 
organizations remained extant, and aside from camp guards, included 
units used for rear area security and occupation duties. Himmler and 
Hitler still foresaw the SS-LAH and SS-V forming a force for maintain¬ 
ing postwar state security, but considered their wartime duty as doubly 
advantageous. It would provide necessary practical experience in fight¬ 
ing, and would lend legitimacy to postwar duty. 

The men of the SS-LAH and SS-V had considered themselves as elite 
soldiers since well before the war. This was because of the teachings of 
their officers, inspired by Hausser and Steiner, and as a logical conse¬ 
quence of their rigorous military training. The SS-Totenkopf Division 
maintained a higher degree of political awareness because of its many 
SS-TV and Allegemeine-SS members. In the SSrPolizei Division, the offi¬ 
cers and men saw themselves as simply fulfilling the military role which 
had always been their intention, no matter that they had served with the 
police out of clandestine necessity. 

Himmler had the Wehrmachfs approval to raise 100,000 “Police 
Reinforcements” in the event of war. In fact, the men he enlisted were 
young wartime volunteers for the Waffen-SS, who were collected into 
over a dozen new Totenkopf regiments. These reorganized gradually, 
many dissolving and amalgamating before fully forming, with the 
surviving units becoming SS- To lenkopf infantry regiments, an indication 
of their intended use as military formations. Initially, many were used 
for occupation and pacification duties, but by the time the Soviet Union 
was invaded on 22 June 1941, the final title of “SS-Infantry Regiment” 
was in place, and most of the regiments were used as military, rather 
than police units. The Totenkopf infantry units were at times used in 
anti-partisan operations, which often involved the killing of innocent 
civilians. 

The officer corps for these new Waffen-SS infantry regiments came 
from SS-V transfers, from the Ordnungspolizei, and from Allegemeine- 
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SS reservists. The overall quality of leadership was far below that of the 
SS-V, and there wasn’t sufficient time to train the newly inducted men 
well, much less to prewar standards. For these reasons, the regiments 
usually did not fight well, and suffered heavy casualties in their initial 
battles. Some regiments were broken up to reinforce more established 
units, while others became more dependable as they gained experience. 
In the latter category was a unit organized out of the pre-war SS eques¬ 
trian branch. The SS-Cavalry Brigade grew out of a Death’s Head Riding 
Regiment to become a police force, and finally a military one by early 
1942. Its officers and men were of a much lower standard than the pre¬ 
war SS-V, but from early 1942, as it became a full Waffen-SS division, it 
received the same replacements as other Waffen-SS units. 

During 1940 and 1941, Himmler remained officially limited in the 
number of men he could recruit for his armed forces. Foreigners were 
not subject to Wehrmacht service, however, so Himmler turned to non- 
Germans as a reservoir of manpower. Initially, this involved recruiting 
“Germanic” Western Europeans, primarily from the countries occupied 
during 1940. Some Swiss had already joined before the war, as had 
Baltic Germans, and individual men of German or Germanic ancestry 
from around the world (694 non-Germans were counted in the Waffen- 
SS as of 1 May 1940). As the following section demonstrates, tens of 
thousands of Europeans would follow the initial volunteers. The first 
Danes, Dutch, Flemings, and Norwegians were concentrated, along 
with Finns, into the new SS-Wiking (“Viking”) Division, which, unlike 
the Totenkopf Infantry Regiments, did receive first-class officers and 
training before it went into action during late June 1941. The base of the 
division was SS-Germania, which gradually came to include many for¬ 
eigners in its ranks. 

Himmler, and his recruiting chief Gottlob Berger, cultivated ties 
before the war with leaders in the Volksdeutsche, or ethnic German 
communities of Eastern Europe. Individual ethnic Germans moved to 
Germany and joined the Waffen-SS through 1940, and the “1,000-man 
action” (in which the ethnic Germans were to be trained as instructors 
for the Romanian Army, but instead remained in Germany) brought hun¬ 
dreds of Romanian ethnic Germans into the Waffen-SS,. It was the con¬ 
quests of the next year that opened the gates to recruiting these men en 
masse. Several thousand came to Germany with the support units of the 
SS-V Division (renamed “Reich” and then “Das Reich,” or “The 
Empire”), which had passed through the Banat region during the Yugo¬ 
slavian campaign. 

The Banat was the area around the city of Temesvar (Timisoara in 
Romanian) settled by Germans at the behest of the Holy Roman 
Emperor of the German Nation during the eighteenth century. These 
German settlers were to form a wall of Christians between the Empire 
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and the Muslim Ottoman Turks, who had only recently been driven back 
from what is today Austria. After April 1941, this region came to be split 
between the German occupation government in Serbia, Romania, and, 
in the largest part, Hungary. Aside from the men who came to Germany 
with SS-Das Reich, the Waffen-SS initially only had access to those eth¬ 
nic Germans in the Serbian zone. The others were liable for Hungarian 
or Romanian Army service. The same was true for ethnic Germans in 
Hungarian-controlled Batschka-Vojvodina, and Romanian-controlled 
Siebenbiirgen (Transylvania) and Bessarabia, while Croatian ethnic 
Germans were left to the new Croatian Army. 

A partisan war developed in the former Yugoslavia by the end of 1941, 
so Himmler decided to raise a mountain division of ethnic Germans 
from the Serbian Banat. When only a few thousand volunteered, con¬ 
scription was introduced. For the first time, the Waffen-SS included 
draftees. These men were usually not up to the pre-war SS-V standard, 
and the leaders were primarily demobilized ethnic German officers and 
NCOs from the former Yugoslavian Army. Together, they formed the 
Volunteer Mountain Division Prinz Eugen, the first element of the 
Waffen-SS to carry the designation “Volunteer,” despite few of its men 
actually fitting that description. The title was designed to indicate that 
the division was not formed from German citizens (the vast majority of 
men in Wiking were German nationals), and recalled the pivotal role 
played by Prince Eugene of Savoy during the defense of Vienna and 
expulsion of the Turks from Croatia, Hungary, Transylvania, and Slo¬ 
venia in the early eighteenth century. The Prinz Eugen Division was at 
first ridiculed by the rest of the Waffen-SS, but it eventually developed 
into an effective unit. 

During 1943, the SS High Command worked out arrangements with 
the Croatian and Romanian governments for ethnic Germans in their 
military establishments to be allowed to transfer into the Waffen-SS. 
These men, veteran soldiers, brought with them an altogether higher 
level of competency than those who were conscripted before or after. 
The Croatians primarily served with Prinz Eugen, or its sister division 
Handschar (“Scimitar”), organized from Bosnian Muslims and ethnic 
Croatian Catholics. The Romanians were used to flesh out III 
(Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps, which collected the majority of Western 
European volunteers in the Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier Division Nord- 
land and Volunteer Panzer Grenadier Brigade Nederland. SS-Prinz 
Eugen, SS-Handschar, SS-Nordland , and SS-Nederland all contained 
sizable cadres of German nationals from the pre-war SS-V or early-war 
formations such as SS-Wiking. 

The next year, new agreements required ethnic Germans in Hungary 
and Romania to perform German military service, and most of these 
men went into the Waffen-SS. While individuals volunteered, 
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conscription was widely applied in the Banat and Siebenbiirgen, with 
these men assigned to every element of the Waffen-SS . The Batschka/ 
Vojvodina area became the last ethnic German region to experience 
extensive conscription, with its men suffering often brutal press-gang¬ 
ing during the summer of 1944. These draftees were primarily used to 
form the Volunteer Cavalry Division Maria Theresia and the 31st SS- 
Volunteer Grenadier Division (which never received an honor title). 
They also filled out the Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier Division Horst 
Wessel, which had its origins in a brigade formed from two SS,-Toten- 
kopf Infantry Regiments. 

The so-called “classic” SS Divisions— SS.-LAH (raised to a division 
1941), SSrDas Reich, SS,-Totenkopf and SS-Wiking —began receiving 
small quantities of ethnic German replacements by the spring of 1942, 
and as a rule, considered them inferior, since they were not the fine 
physical specimens of the pre-war era. The majority of their replace¬ 
ments consisted of young wartime volunteers from Germany. While 
these men lacked the extensive training seen before the war, almost all 
were veterans of the Hitler Youth, and had received training in such mil¬ 
itary skills as marksmanship, route marching, map reading, and military 
courtesy and drill. This eased their transition to military life, and made 
them far more prepared for its rigors than were their comrades from 
other countries. 


A Waffen-SS soldier 
from the summer of 
1942. He typifies the 
young men who 
joined the Waffen-SS 
during the early war 
as volunteers, and 
helped rebuild 55- 
LAH, Das Reich, and 
Totenkopf prior to the 
Kharkov campaign. 
They were some of 
the last men to 
receive thorough 
training, close to the 
pre-war standard, 
before being com¬ 
mitted to combat. 
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The supply of volunteers was largely exhausted during 1942, and the 
Waffen-SS, including its elite German divisions (which received 
armored vehicles from the summer of 1942), then had to rely heavily on 
conscripts from ordinary German draft pools, just as did the Heer It 
also became common for excess Luftwaffe and Navy personnel to be 
assigned to the Waffen-SS, without any say in the matter. The Hohen- 
staufen and Frundsberg Panzer Divisions, raised during 1943, were sup¬ 
posed to attain the same elite level as the “classic” divisions, yet includ¬ 
ed a majority of young German conscripts. The Hitlerjugend (“Hitler 
Youth”) Panzer Division was forming at the same time, using volunteers 
from the Hitler Youth who were otherwise considered a year too young 
for military service, being 16 to 17 years old at the time of induction. 

It should be noted that SS-Totenkopf suffered heavy losses during 
1941, and was almost completely destroyed the next year at Demyansk. 
As the original complement of camp guards and Allegemeine-SS 
reservists bled to death in the Valdai Hills, a new SS- To tenkopf Division 
gradually formed around small cadres from the original during the sum¬ 
mer and autumn of 1942. The new men were primarily young wartime 
volunteers, and afterwards, the division received replacements in the 
same manner as the other “classic” divisions. Eicke was killed in action 
on 26 February 1943, and even before his death, the command of the 
division came to be primarily in the hands of officers from the pre-war 
SS-V. The TV influence declined for the remainder of the war. (It should 
be noted here that exchanges of personnel between concentration 
camps and field units were not limited to SS-Totenkopf but included 
most Waffen-SS, units, as well as Wehrmacht and Polizei veterans who 
were assigned as camp guards when no longer fit for frontline service 
due to wounds and illness.) 

The “classic” divisions were able to maintain a degree of quality, and 
the three new armored divisions reached a comparable level, because 
their experienced cadre carried on the traditions established in the pre¬ 
war SS.-V. The young Germans, whether volunteers or draftees, and the 
Luftwaffe and Navy levies, were taught that they were an elite, and part 
of a new type guard force. As much as time allowed, instruction focused 
on the training methods developed by Steiner, with modifications based 
on wartime experience. 

This was also true in the other units raised by the Waffen-SS, though 
the later “German” divisions usually contained large numbers of ethnic 
German conscripts and men transferred from other branches of service, 
with smaller cadres possessing SS-V experience. The training times 
were often short, and the men themselves were not always as enthusi¬ 
astic as young German draftees, who tended to become caught up in the 
SS-V spirit in the “classic” divisions. The Germanic Waffen-SS, also 
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caught this spirit, and by 1944 its men were interchangeable with expe¬ 
rienced German Waffen-SS soldiers. 

The divisions raised from Ukrainians and Balts (14th, 15th, 19th & 
20th Waffen-Grenadier Divisions) fought as well as veteran German 
infantry divisions, but were in the Waffen-SS only by organizational 
association, and had no relation to the pre-war elite. The other foreign 
units were usually, at best, comparable to Heer divisions hastily thrown 
together from German conscripts and stragglers. At worst, units such as 
the Free India Legion were Nazi Party propaganda fronts that wasted 
valuable weapons and German cadre. 

By 1945, the pre-war SS- V members who weren’t dead or disabled 
had been spread remarkably thinly by Himmler’s desire to create new 
military units under his nominal control. The Waffen-SS listed 38 


An SS-LAH soldier 
displays a knocked 
out Soviet T-34 for 
Max Buschel, Waffen- 
SS war reporter, in 
this photo released 
to the press on 1 
March l944.The 
moment would 
have taken place 
during the heavy 
fighting in western 
Ukraine in the pre¬ 
ceding months. 
(Bando) 
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divisions in its order of battle, though several never got beyond the 
organizational stage, and numerous separate regiments and battalions. 
The roster included divisions of Italians, Hungarians, Albanians, and 
even Russians. It was a far cry from both Himmler’s conception of a 
state security police force and the Hausser/Steiner plan for the new elite 
guards. 

For more information about the non-combat units added by Himmler 
to the Waffen-SS, see page 259. 




Heinrich Himmler envisioned the SS as more than an organization for 
Germans. He intended that the “best Nordic blood” would be represent¬ 
ed, whether in the form of German nationals, ethnic Germans from out¬ 
side Germany, or “Germanics” from the related countries. For this rea¬ 
son, the SS, cultivated contacts with influential persons in many foreign 
countries, in preparation for the time when these nations would unite 
with Germany into a Nordic union. As a first step, non-German nation¬ 
als of German or Germanic extraction were welcomed into the ranks of 
the SS-V before the war. By 1 May 1940, 694 such men served in the 
Waffen-SS , and the number grew considerably in the following months 
and years. 

Germanic volunteers were particularly prized for two reasons. First, 
in many cases, joining the German military meant aiding an occupying 
power. Both sides hoped that the act of volunteering would lessen ten¬ 
sions between the aggressor and the victim. Second, those without 
German citizenry or ancestry were outside the bounds of Wehrmacht 
recruiting, offering the Waffen-SS a unique source of manpower. But 
which nations qualified as Germanic? 

To the SS, the related “brother” nations were: Denmark, Flemish 
Belgium (Flanders), Great Britain, Iceland, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. During the war, 
Walloon Belgium was given Germanic status and Luxembourg was 
annexed to Germany, so that its men were considered German nation¬ 
als. Finland became an “honorary Germanic” nation due to its unique 
ethnic origin. Non-Jewish citizens of these countries were eligible to 
become full members of the SS and could, in theory, qualify for all the 
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same rights and benefits due to German nationals. Men (and often 
women nurses) from all of these countries served with the Waffen-SS 
during World War II, and their story is complex and interesting, not least 
because it is often told simplistically and inaccurately. 

Germanic volunteers served in the Waffen-SS in both closed forma¬ 
tions and in multinational ones, and before examining each Germanic 
nation individually, it is best to examine the history of the major multi¬ 
national units. 


The "Wiking" Division 

The unit which eventually became the 5th SS'-Panzer Division “Wiking” 
was created to use Germanic manpower from the countries occupied 
during 1940. On 20 April of that year (Hitler’s birthday), the Nordland 
Regiment was authorized, incorporating Danes and Norwegians. The 
Westland Regiment followed two months later, on 15 June, to take in 
Dutch and Flemish volunteers. 

Recruiting went slowly, partly because Germany and the Soviet 
Union were officially on friendly terms, by virtue of the conclusion of 
the Non-Aggression Pact of August, 1939. Consequently, many did not 
perceive the Waffen-SS as an outlet for anti-Communist feelings. The 
Norwegian political scene was still sorting itself out, so few men 
stepped forward until early the next year, when Quisling solidified his 
power and called for volunteers for Nordland. In Denmark, only the 
members of the small, minority DNSAP felt favorably towards Germany, 
and although some of these men quickly volunteered, few others joined 
them. Meanwhile, the Flemish VNV. party adopted a wait-and-see atti¬ 
tude and avoided committing its members to the German military. Only 
in the Netherlands was a collaborationist party, the NSB, firmly in place 
and the subject of popular support. Nearly 1,000 men enlisted in the 
Westland Regiment, though 120 later dropped out when they realized 
that they would receive difficult military training in place of political 
police instruction. 

During October 1940, SS-Germania, one of the original units of the 
SS-V, was detached from the SS-V Division to form the core of a new 
division. This was ordered into existence on 1 December of that year as 
the SX-Division Germania, incorporating the regiments SS-Germania, 
SS-Nordland, and SS.-Westland, along with newly-created supporting 
elements. The fully-motorized division was retitled as the XS-Division 
Wiking soon after, on 21 December 1940. 
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During the spring of 1941, 400 Finns were added to Wiking. These 
were men with previous military experience who were to gain familiar¬ 
ity with German methods, while another 800 men of the new Finnish 
Volunteer Battalion of the Waffen-SS received full military training. The 
initial 400 were spread around the division, which now also began to 
receive Norwegian volunteers and small numbers of Flemings and 
Swedes. 

When the invasion of the USSR begem on 22 June 1941, SSrWiking 
included roughly 1,143 Germanic volunteers comprised of 631 Dutch, 
294 Norwegians, 216 Danes, 1 Swede, and 1 Swiss (the Finns were not 
counted). Other Germanics were still in training, while a few were 
assigned to other Waffen-SS, units outside SS-Wiking. Despite casual¬ 
ties, replacements which arrived during the summer of 1941 allowed SS- 
Wiking to carry on its rolls by 19 September approximately 821 Dutch, 
291 Norwegians, 251 Danes, 45 Flemings, and eight Swedes. These num¬ 
bers would fluctuate during the following months as the division suf¬ 
fered heavy casualties, but then took in replacements. 

SS-Wiking was given priority over the national legions in receiving 
recovered wounded who were returning to active duty, and so the num¬ 
ber of Germanics in it rose beyond the level represented solely by new 
recruits. The Flemings were most represented in this, with so many men 
being sent to Wiking that the strength of the Flemish Legion suffered. 
Meanwhile, their fellow countrymen, the Walloons, began to turn up in 
the division. These were primarily members of the AGRA party who 
were opposed to Leon Degrelle and the Rexists, and thus avoided the 
Walloon Legion. 

The Walloons were not the only ones to begin volunteering once the 
war with the Soviet Union began. Additional Swedes, Swiss, and now 
Liechtensteiners joined the Waffen-SS, and were primarily assigned to 
Wiking. Individual Icelanders, largely students at German universities, 
also made their way to the division, while Luxembourgers found them¬ 
selves German citizens subject to conscription if they didn’t volunteer 
for military duty. Luxembourgers, therefore, were not singled out in 
nationality head counts, while the Icelanders were few enough to 
escape notice. 

Detached elements of SS-Wiking saw limited combat during the last 
days of June 1941, but the division as a whole finally went into action at 
the beginning of the following month. SSrWestland commander, Hilmar 
Wackerle, was one of the first to die, shot by a crewman as he investi¬ 
gated a knocked-out Soviet tank. He was soon succeeded by Artur 
Phleps, an experienced staff officer who had previously held General 
rank in the Romanian Army. Phlep’s military career had begun well 
before the First World War in the Austro-Hungarian Army, and having 
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this highly experienced professional in charge no doubt hastened SS- 
Westland’s development into a dependable unit. 

SS-Nordland was commanded by another Austro-Hungarian Army 
veteran of long experience, Fritz von Scholz, who soon gained the 
respect and soldierly affection of his men. Von Scholz was nicknamed 
“der Alte Fritz" (Old Fritz), which had been the appellation fondly 
afforded Frederick the Great by his men almost two centuries previ¬ 
ously. Both SS-Nordland and SS-Westland at this time contained many 
German officers, including von Scholz, who would go on to have a long 
association with the Germanic volunteers. 

SS-Wiking crossed the Dnieper Reiver at Dniepropetrovsk during 
late August 1941, after fighting past the Korsun-Schanderovka area, 
where it would again see combat two and a half years later. The bridge¬ 
head at Kamenka was expanded in heavy fighting during September, 
after which SS-Wiking participated in the advance to the east, across 
the Mius River. The German drive was halted, and SSrWiking settled 
into winter positions along the Mius, which were held into the following 
summer. 

The division gradually replaced its serious losses from the summer 
and autumn campaign. The Finnish Volunteer Battalion finished its 
training in early December 1941, and joined SS-Wiking the following 
month. The surviving Finns already in the division were merged into the 
new battalion, which became the 4th Battalion of SS-Nordland. The 
former 3d Battalion of the regiment was broken up to replenish the first 
two battalions, so the Finns were renumbered as the 3d Battalion, a des¬ 
ignation they retained until leaving SSrWiking. 

Another change for SS- Wiking was that staff officer Christian Fredrik 
von Schalburg was reassigned to command the Frikorps Danmark dur¬ 
ing February 1942. The Russian-born Danish aristocrat had become a 
legend for his daring reconnaissance missions, and had served as the 
spokesman for the European volunteers in the division. Another Danish 
professional officer with SSrWiking was Poul Rantzau-Engelhardt, who 
became von Scholz’s trusted advisor on the SS-Nordland staff. 

Several more Danish officers, including Tage Petersen and Johannes 
Brenneke, were also found in SS-Wiking , but otherwise, non-German 
officers were few. This would change beginning late during 1942, as 
young volunteers began to graduate from officer training schools and 
small numbers of older professional soldiers in each nation joined the 
Waffen-SS. Command within SS-Wiking at battalion level and above, 
however, remained almost exclusively among German nationals. 

SS-Wiking assisted in the capture of Rostov in mid-July 1942, then 
advanced across the Kuban river into the Western Caucasus. After 
heavy fighting near Maikop, the division shifted east, fighting south of 
the Terek River near Malgobek until Christmas. The Finnish Battalion 
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Christian Fredrik 
von Schalburg, left, 
the Finland veteran 
and first combat 
commander of the 
Frikorps Danmark, 
greets his former stu¬ 
dent from the NSU, 
Soren Kam, during 
the spring of 1942. 
Von Schalburg was 
readying his men for 
combat, while Kam 
was on home leave 
prior to attending 
the Waffen-SS officer 
training school at 
Bad Tolz. Soon after, 
von Schalburg was 
killed in action in the 
Demyansk pocket. 
Kam later earned the 
Knight's Cross, on 7 
February 1945. 

(H.T. Nielsen) 



had its single hardest day of combat when it captured Hill 701 on 16 
October, suffering very heavy casualties. During late December, 55- 
Wiking was hastily withdrawn to be recommitted northeast of Rostov 
in the anticipated relief of Stalingrad. This instead became a fighting 
withdrawal, with SS-Wiking and other units from the Caucasus barely 
succeeding in escaping to the west through Rostov. 

SS-Wiking passed through Rostov on 5 February 1943, and was 
immediately committed to defensive Fighting to the north, containing 
the Soviet drive towards Dniepropetrovsk. It then particpated in the 
successful counteroffensive to the north that resulted in the recapture 
of Kharkov and the “miracle on the Donets.” The division had incurred 
significant losses during the eight months of continuous fighting, and 
now reorganized. 

Von Scholz had left SS-Wiking during November 1942, but soon 
resumed his affiliation with the Germanic volunteers by taking com¬ 
mand of the 2d 55-Infantry Brigade during January 1943. His place as 
SS-Nordland commander was assumed by Wolfgang Joerchel. Phleps 
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had departed to form SS-Pmnz Eugen during the spring of 1942, and his 
successors had proved ineffectual. Veteran SS-Nordland battalion com¬ 
mander Harry Polewacz took over SS-Westland during September 1942, 
and led the regiment ably until he was killed by a sniper in January 1943. 
He was replaced by the division’s 1st General Staff Officer, Erwin 
Reichel, who himself was mortally wounded in late February. His 
successor was August Dieckmann, who had developed an outstanding 
reputation as a battalion commander in SS-Germania. 

On 16 February 1943, a breakdown of SS-Wiking’s personnel indicat¬ 
ed that the division included roughly 1,972 Germanic volunteers. These 
were comprised of 1,061 Dutch, 418 Danes, 252 Norwegians, and 241 
Flemings. Not counted were roughly 900 Finns, 20 or so Swedes, and 
perhaps 100 or more Swiss and Liechtensteiners. Hundreds of addition¬ 
al volunteers were either in hospitals or recovering with reserve (train¬ 
ing) units. 

SS-Wiking now underwent a substantial transformation. It was to 
become the foundation of a Germanic corps, which ultimately became 
known as III (Germanic) SS- Panzer Corps. The idea was to combine the 
Germanic legions into a sister division to SS-Wiking, and as a cadre SS- 
Nordland was detached. It formed the core of the eventual 11th SSr 
Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier Division “ Nordland , ” and in fact, most of 
the Scandinavians and Dutch in SS-Wiking were reassigned to this new 
division (which became the separate SS-Nordland Division and SS- 
Nederland Brigade). 

Meanwhile, the two Belgian legions became full-fledged Waffen-SS 
formations, and so the Flemings and Walloons in SS-Wiking were sent 
to join them. The two-year contract for service by the Finnish Battalion 
had ended, and the Finnish government did not wish to renew it. 
Consequently, almost all of the Finns in the Waffen-SS returned to 
Finland. To replace the Finns, the First combat-ready battalion of the 
Estonian SS-Legion was assigned to SS-Wiking as the SS-Volunteer 
Panzer-Grenadier Battalion “Narwa” (pronounced “Narva,” and named 
after the town of Narva in Estonia). The Estonian people were ethnical¬ 
ly related to the Finns, and were being considered for Germanic status, 
but by 1944, were considered non-Germanic (aside from members of 
the small Estonian ethnic Swedish community). SS-Battalion Narwa 
joined Wiking during July 1943, and returned to Estonia in late winter 
1944. 

Aside from the Estonians, from the summer of 1943 on, SS-Wiking 
primarily consisted of German nationals, supplemented by ethnic 
Germans. Germanic volunteers were found mainly holding NCO or offi¬ 
cer rank, and were spread throughout the division, without regard to 
nationality. A survey from 14 July 1943 returned a total of 11,254 men in 
the division, broken down into 8,892 German nationals, 715 ethnic 
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Germans, 664 Estonians, 619 Dutch (many likely soon left to join the 
Nederland Brigade), 177 Danes, 130 Flemings, 47 Norwegians, 5 
Swedes, 1 Finn, and 4 “others” (probably Swiss/Liechtensteiners). 

SS-Wiking never was able to join up with the III (Germanic) SS- 
Panzer Corps and for the remainder of the war, it was essentially a 
German division, little different from the 1944 version of SS-Totenkopf, 
which became its sister division in IV SS-Panzer Corps. Both divisions 
suffered heavy losses during the retreat from Ukraine between summer 
1943 and spring 1944, and after rebuilding, suffered further heavy loss¬ 
es during the second half of 1944 in the greater Warsaw area. Their 
infantry strength was quite low by the time they reached Hungary at the 
beginning of 1945 for the attempted relief of Budapest. Without attached 
units of non-Germans, SS-Wiking and SS,-Totenkopf would have been 
unable to achieve any success during the three Konrad offensives. 

These supplemental infantry units consisted of the 1st Battalion each 
of the SS.-Norge and SSrDanmark Regiments (actually composed main¬ 
ly of young German conscripts), the Hungarian SS-Regiment “Ney,” and 
the three-battalion strong 1st Hungarian SS-Ski Battalion (the name was 
a deliberate mislabelling for intelligence reasons). The Hungarian units 
consisted of highly motivated Hungarian Army veterans who were 
happy to be under Waffen-SS, administration. They were issued with the 
best available weapons and performed ably under German operational 
control. They were not, however, Germanic in the least, and so fall out¬ 
side the scope of this study. 

SSrWiking was the first Waffen-SS unit to incorporate non-German 
volunteers on more than an individual basis. Its service allowed various 
trouble spots, such as differences in national character, to be identified, 
and demonstrated that foreigners could be turned into effective 
“German” soldiers. Had SS-Wiking not proved to be a solid, elite divi¬ 
sion, the later Germanic formations might have been relegated to serv¬ 
ing as second-class infantry. 


55-Volunteer Regiment "Nordwest" 

SS-Westland. had been established as a purely military unit, intended to 
match the quality of the pre-war SS-V elements. Many young men in 
Western Europe were willing to join the Germans for military service, 
but preferred not to serve in such an overtly German unit, which could 
conceivably be used in combat against the British. To attract men of this 
sort, a new regiment, named “Nordwest, ” was created on 3 April 1941. It 
was intended that the regiment would serve in a police role, rather than 
in frontline combat, and that it would see duty in Western Europe rather 
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than on the far frontiers of the German Reich. Enlistment was open to 
Dutch, Flemings, and Danes. 

The recruiting drive for SS-Nordwest met an immediate response in 
the Netherlands and Flanders, but lagged in Denmark, where most men 
willing to aid the Germans had already joined SS-Nordland. By August 
1941, SS-Nordwest reported a strength of 1,400 Dutch, 805 Flemings, 
and 108 Danes, but that month marked the effective end of the regiment. 
The war against the Soviet Union had erupted weeks earlier, on 22 June, 
and national legions were forming to join the struggle in the Nether¬ 
lands, Flanders, and Denmark. SSrNordwest had been segregated by 
nationality into companies, and these were used as the cadre for the 
respective legions. SS-Nordwest had recruiting standards well below 
what the Waffen-SS required, and so it included some men who were 
physically disqualified even from service in the new legions, whose 
requirements were almost as high as for Waffen-SS formations such as 
SS-Westland and SS-Nordland. So after the creation of the legions, 
Nordwest continued to exist on paper, but it consisted of a small cadre 
of 1 e55-p hysically-ab 1 e men, who were supplemented by new recruits 
who moved on to other units after finishing training. 


The SS-Nordland and SS-Nederland Divisions 

These were originally to be one unit, an 55-Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier 
Division. All available Germanic volunteers were to be concentrated in 
this division, which would join with SS-Wiking to form the III 
(Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps. SS.-Wiking supplied the SS-Nordland 
Regiment as a cadre for the the new division, which at first was to be 
named “Wdrager” in reference to the Varangians, who were medieval 
rovers and raiders related to the Vikings. Adolf Hitler considered the ref¬ 
erence too obscure, and changed the name to “Nordland” to reflect the 
source regiment. 

The SS-Nordland Division (ultimately titled the 11th 55-Volunteer 
Panzer-Grenadier Division “Nordland”) was to include three infantry 
regiments, one Danish (based on the Frikorps Danmark), one Norwe¬ 
gian (based on the SS-Nordland Regiment combined with the Norwe¬ 
gian 55-Legion), and one Dutch (based on the Dutch 55-Legion), along 
with supporting units (which would include Germanic volunteers). All 
available Swedes in the Waffen-SS (perhaps 50 at this time) were also 
concentrated in SS-Nordland, where they formed the 4th Platoon of the 
3d Company of 55-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 11. 

The assembled Dutch volunteers considerably outnumbered the 
other nationalities, with far more than enough manpower to constitute 
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a regiment. This would have led to many Dutchmen being used to fill out 
the rest of SS-Nordland, where they would serve outside of a specifi- 
cally-Dutch unit. Anton Mussert and the NSB leadership protested this, 
and the SS-High Command finally honored their wish by establishing 
the separate 4th SS- Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier Brigade “ Nederland 
which, in effect, was a scaled-down division. 

The total of available Danes, Norwegians, Dutch, and other Ger¬ 
manics remained insufficient to completely fill out one division, let 
alone a division and a large brigade, so the rosters of SS-Nordland and 
SS-Nederland were completed with ethnic Germans, primarily the most 
recently recruited men from the Banat. These were primarily experi¬ 
enced soldiers of the Romanian Army who transferred voluntarily. Most 
officers and NCOs in both units were German nationals, though 
Germanics were well represented among the ranks of the junior officers 
and junior NCOs, and this improved as more young men graduated from 
officer and NCO training courses. The senior leadership remained 
almost entirely German, however, as relatively few professional officers 
joined the Waffen-SS, and many of those who had been present during 
1941-1942 left German service as the tide of war changed. 

German nationals always constituted at least 25 percent of SS-Nord- 
land’s strength, and ethnic Germans usually made up another 35 per¬ 
cent, leaving a maximum of 40 percent Germanics. This number 


A grenadier of the 
Norwegian SS-Legion 
manning a First 
World War vintage 
Hotchkiss machine- 
gun in a defensive 
position outside 
Leningrad, probably 
during the summer 
of 1942.The Germans 
captured versions of 
this gun in various 
countries, including 
Norway, and reused 
them extensively as 
they remained reli¬ 
able, despite their 
heaviness and a rela¬ 
tively low rate of fire. 
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decreased as casualties depleted the division and—with German defeat 
in sight—fewer Germanic volunteers stepped forward. During Decem¬ 
ber 1943, a study showed that German nationals in SS-Nordland num¬ 
bered 232 officers, 1,496 NCOs, and 2,403 men (the latter primarily in 
the various supporting elements). Danes amounted to 41 officers, 193 
NCOs, and 1,123 men (1,357 total); and Norwegians to 29 officers, 62 
NCOs, and 705 men (796 total). It should be noted that the number of 
Danes in SSrNordland always exceeded that of Norwegians because of 
the existence of the separate Norwegian .SS-Ski Battalion (assigned to 
SS-Nord until late 1944), in which many Norwegians preferred to serve. 
In December 1943, SS-Nordland also included roughly 100 assorted 
Germanic volunteers of other nationalities, including Swiss, Swedes, 
Dutch, and Flemings. The entire division counted 11,393 men on its rolls 
at this point. 

SS-Nederland was in a similar state, with around 2,500 Dutch volun¬ 
teers forming the core of its two infantry regiments, and ethnic Ger¬ 
mans filling out the enlisted men. One thousand ethnic Germans were 
added to each infantry regiment during formation, when the original sin¬ 
gle Dutch regiment was removed from SS-Nordland. German nationals 
again made up most of the officer and NCO corps, with the brigade’s 
strength at approximately 6,000 men. This would increase as the brigade 
gradually became a division in all but name, and was finally reclassified 
as such in early 1945. 

SS-Wiking could not be removed from combat, and eventually it 
joined with the 3d NS-Panzer Division Totenkopf to form IV SS-Panzer 
Corps from the summer of 1944 until the end of the war. The III 
(Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps thus consisted of the SS-Nordland 
Division, the SS-Nederland Brigade, and supporting elements. While the 
specialist supporting elements of the brigade, division, and corps fin¬ 
ished their formation at various schools and training grounds, the main 
combat portions of SS-Nordland and SS-Nederland relocated to 
Croatia, beginning at the end of August 1943. 

In Croatia, SS-Nederland took over an area north of Zagreb, while SS- 
Nordland deployed to an area southeast of the capital. Both formations 
carried out sub-unit exercises while also acquiring some seasoning for 
the minority of inexperienced men through anti-partisan actions. During 
September 1943, after the Allied invasion of the Italian mainland and 
subsequent official Italian surrender, the corps helped disarm various 
Italian units in its vicinity, and Italian weapons were sometimes incor¬ 
porated into the training. 

Eventually, between late November and late December 1943, the ele¬ 
ments of III (Germanic) NS-Panzer Corps were gradually united in a 
combat zone, along the perimeter of the Oranienbaum pocket to the 
west of Leningrad. This theater of war was familiar to many of the 
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volunteers, since the Dutch and Norwegian SS- Legions had spent most 
of their service on the Leningrad siege lines. It was certain that the next 
attempt to raise the siege of Leningrad would involve an attack out of 
the large beachhead around Oranienbaum, and so the corps was spread 
out along the frontline to support the weak formations already dug in 
(primarily from two Luftwaffe Field Divisions). Small bits and pieces 
from the corps, along with odds and ends from Wehrmacht units in the 
corps’ zone, were deployed to the west under the command of the corps 
artillery commander, Danish SS-Brigadefuhrer Christian Peder 
Kryssing, as SS-Combat Group “Kiiste” (“Coast”). It defended against 
any attempted landings to the rear of the Oranienbaum defenders. 

The anticipated attack began on 14 January 1944, and after a week of 
delaying actions, III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps was caught up in the 
general German retreat from the Leningrad area. An attempt was made 
to stabilize the front along the Luga River, but the Soviet pressure was 
too strong, and the river was crossed at the end of the month (with SS- 
Nederland and Combat Group Coast crossing at Keikino, and SS- 
Nordland crossing to the south at Jamburg). The retreat continued west 
to the line of the Narva River in northeastern Estonia, which was 
reached during the first days of February. Here the front at last stabi¬ 
lized during the course of heavy fighting. 

The Estonian 20th Wqffen-G renadier Division of the SS, was rushed 
north from the Nevel sector, and assumed positions north of the town 
of Narva. Combat Group Coast held the line north of them, to the Baltic 
coast. SS-Nordland and SS-Nederland set up their command posts in 
Narva, while the SS-Danmark, SS-General Seyffardt, and SS- De Ruyter 
Regiments remained on the east bank directly across from the town, 
carving out fortifications to hold a bridgehead. SS-Norge occupied a 
long line in the swamps on the west side of the river, south of the town. 
The Narva position extended like a finger into the Soviet lines, and 
while some Soviet forces attempted to smash the fingertip at the Narva 
bridgehead, others tried to take the region from the rear, by breaking 
through SS-Norge and Heer infantry units to cut off the supply line into 
Narva. 

The bridgehead and swamp areas were successfully defended in 
exceptionally heavy fighting during February and March 1944, until both 
sides paused to regroup and wait out the muddy season. SS-Norge com¬ 
mander, Arnold Stoffers, an experienced SS-Wiking veteran, was killed 
in action personally leading a critical attack on 25 February, and casu¬ 
alties were high in every combat unit of the corps. Enough replace¬ 
ments and recovered wounded were added that SSrNordland numbered 
11,018 men on 30 June 1944. A month earlier, in late May, the Norwe¬ 
gians were at a low ebb of 21 officers, 48 NCOs, and 269 men. The Danes 
were better off, including 37 officers, 220 NCOs, and 832 men. 
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Even with modest replenishment, the Narva front was too weak to 
successfully resist the Soviet attacks expected during the summer. Due 
to the Soviet success in Belorussia during June and July 1944, no sub¬ 
stantial reinforcements could be sent to Estonia. The German forces in 
the Narva sector, therefore, constructed a new defensive position on a 
much shorter front 20 kilometers to the rear. It was known as the Tan- 
nenberg Line, and the defenses were hinged on three small hills, known 
as Orphanage Hill, Grenadier Hill, and Hill 69.9 (sometimes referred to 
as Love’s Hill). A small battalion from the reforming Flemish SS-Assault 
Brigade Langemarck had been sent to the Narva sector, and its men dug 
in on Orphanage Hill on 25-26 July 1944, as the Narva bridgehead was 
evacuated. A large Soviet attack tried to catch the German and 
Germanic forces during their withdrawal, and the SS-General Seyffardt 
Regiment was surrounded and destroyed. The regiment was already 
depleted, and only 20 percent (perhaps 200 men) escaped to the west. 

The other units withdrawing from the bridgehead and the Narva 
River line successfully made their way to the new line, but the Soviet 
attack prevented proper cohesion. Units became intermingled, but they 
had brought along their weapons and manpower, and thus a defense 
coalesced on the core formed by the Flemings. The full weight of a 
Soviet offensive was repulsed over the next four days in the heaviest 
fighting yet seen in that theater. Flemings fought side by side with 
Dutch, Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, ethnic Germans, and Estonians, 
along with German naval infantry and a German cadre from the Waffen- 
SS formations. The opening days of the Tannenberg Line defense wit¬ 
nessed perhaps the most international grouping of the Waffen-SS seen 
during the war. The motto coined in the Narva bridgehead was contin¬ 
ued, “All Europe at Narva.” 

The Tannenberg fighting again caused heavy casualties to the Ger¬ 
manics. Most of the Flemish officers from the SS-Langemarck battalion 
were killed. SIS'-General Seyffard regimental commander Richard 
Benner died with his regiment. SS -De Ruyter regimental commander 
Hans Collani (formerly commander of the Finnish SS -Volunteer Bat¬ 
talion) was killed in action a few days later, as was SS-Nordland com¬ 
mander “Alte Fritz" von Scholz. Scholz was succeeded by the Chief of 
Staff of III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps, the Heer General Staff officer 
Joachim Ziegler. He quickly proved himself as able a troop commander 
as he had been a staff officer. 

The Tannenberg front then settled down to sporadic fighting that last¬ 
ed into September. The Soviets switched their focus south, to the Tartu 
(Dorpat, in German) sector, where the defenses were weaker. The III 
(Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps was forced to divert elements under SS- 
Nederland commander Jurgen Wagner to delay the enemy advance. Part 
of this force was a weak battalion from the reforming SS-Assault 
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Brigade “Wallonien. ”It had been sent to the Narva zone in parallel fash¬ 
ion to the Langemarck battalion, but had not yet seen combat. 

The Soviets were sufficiently delayed during the following fighting, 
and the Walloons distinguished themselves at the cost of overwhelming 
casualties. Another unit that performed very well was SS-Nordland’s 
SS -Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 11, which included volunteers 
from every Germanic nation in Europe (except Great Britain, though 
some Britons would serve with it during 1945). This unit repeatedly 
launched key counterattacks which disrupted the Soviet advance. 

The Tartu sector stabilized by the beginning of September 1944, but 
the region was abandoned a couple of weeks later, when the deteriorat¬ 
ing situation in central Latvia forced the Germans to evacuate Estonia. 
The forces defending the Tannenberg Line withdrew to the west and 
southwest, with some embarking at Tallinn and Pamu for evacuation by 
sea. The main portions of SS-Nordland and SS-Nederland moved by 
land to the Riga area, where they set up blocking positions to the east 
of the city, allowing many other units to make an orderly withdrawal 
west to Kurland. The two units then screened to the south of Riga, pro¬ 
viding cover as the Kurland front took shape. This was accomplished by 
the second week of October. 

The III (Germanic) AS-Panzer Corps then assumed responsibility for 
a sector on the western part of the Kurland defenses, protecting the 
main route toward the key port of Liepaja (Libau, in German). This area 
was successfully defended in heavy fighting during the First and Second 
Battles of Kurland, both during the second half of October. The main 
Soviet effort during the Third Battle of Kurland struck the lines of VI 
(Latvian) Waffen-Army Corps of the SS farther east, but the Germanics 
were again the center of action for the Fourth Battle of Kurland, fought 
during late January and early February 1945. 

The III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps was pulled out of Kurland at this 
time, gradually embarking from Liepaja, to be shipped by sea to Stettin 
to go on the offensive in Pomerania. The Soviet advance across Poland 
had reached the Oder River at Frankfurt and Kiistrin, leaving long, 
exposed northern and southern flanks. The Germans planned to attack 
into both flanks, with a southern group advancing north from Kiistrin, 
while another force, including the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps, 
attacked south in Pomerania. 

It was at this time, on 10 February 1945, that the SS-Nederland 
Brigade was retitled as the 23d SS-Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier Division. 
SS-General Seyffardt, rebuilt with Dutch volunteers and German con¬ 
scripts, had been in combat independently in West Prussia since the pre¬ 
vious month, fighting alongside the Latvian 15th Wa/fen-Grenadier 
Division of the Waffen-SS and the French 33d Waffen -Grenadier Divi¬ 
sion of the SS Charlemagne under the headquarters of the XVI SS-Army 
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Corps. These forces were gradually forced west through Pomerania, 
where SS-General Seyffardt rejoined SSrNederland during March 1945. 

SS-Nordland and the main body of SS-Nederland attacked as part of 
the Sonnenwende offensive on 15 February 1945. Fighting nearby were 
the 4th SS-PoZizei-Panzer-Grenadier Division and the 10th SS-Panzer 
Division Frundsberg, along with combat groups from the Flemish 27th 
SS-Volunteer Grenadier Division and the Walloon 28th SS-Volunteer 
Grenadier Division. 

The SS-Nordland assault was able to reach the town of Arneswalde, 
where a 3,000-man garrison and many civilians were rescued. The other 
attacking units had less success, and the overall operation was a failure 
by 18 February, after which the units withdrew to their start lines. 
Under heavy pressure, the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps withdrew 
west, forming a bridgehead around Altdamm, immediately east of 
Stettin across the Oder River. This was held through the middle of 
March at the cost of seeing the formations involved ( SS-Nordland , SS- 
Nederland, SSrLangemarck, SS-Wallonien, and SS-Frundsberg) lose 
almost all of their fighting strength. SS-Danmark commander Albrecht 
Kriigel, who had been awarded the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross after 
the Second Battle of Kurland, was killed in action leading an emergency 
counterattack on 16 March. He had earned the German Cross in Gold in 
early 1943 as the commander of the 6th Company of the SS-Nordland 
Regiment. 

The III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps, along with the combat groups of 
SS-Langemarck and SS-Wallonien, then withdrew across the Oder, and 
at last had a chance to refit. Recovered wounded, German naval 
infantry, and superfluous personnel (for example, mechanics for vehi¬ 
cles which could not be replaced) were integrated into the combat ele¬ 
ments. This allowed them to reach an acceptable fighting strength, 
though time for personal and unit training did not exist. While the two 
Belgian combat groups remained largely Flemish and Walloon in com¬ 
position, SS-Nordland and SS-Nederland contained fewer Scandina¬ 
vians and Dutch than ever before. Aside from the few Swiss and 
Swedes, they had little to look forward to if they returned to their liber¬ 
ated homelands, and many had seen for themselves the atrocities the 
Soviets committed against German civilians. Those Germanics still in 
German service thus considered themselves dead men, and they were 
determined to go down fighting. Most of the Germanic volunteers want¬ 
ed to remain in service, to protect German civilians and perhaps even¬ 
tually to join the Western Allies in an anti-Soviet war. During this last 
refit of the Germanic corps, roughly 30 members of the British Free 
Corps arrived, and were assigned to SS!-Armored Reconnaissance 
Battalion 11. Most were later withdrawn at the order of corps comman¬ 
der Felix Steiner, but a few saw action in the following fighting. 
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The Soviet Berlin offensive opened on 16 April 1945, and SS- 
Nordland and SS-Nederland immediately rushed south to counter the 
Soviet forces that had crossed the Oder. The two Germanic divisions 
were quickly forced to retreat, with SS-Nordland withdrawing west into 
Berlin, and SS-Nederland moving to the south of the city. SS-DeRuyter 
remained to the north of Berlin, and retreated to the west with the 
Belgians of SS-Langemarck and SS-Wallonien. 

The final struggle began for SS-Nordland and the mass of SS- 
Nederland. SS-Nordland and the multi-national Tiger tank battalion of 
the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps (Heavy SS-Panzer Battalion 503) 
were wiped out defending Berlin. Fighting alongside them was a battal¬ 
ion formed from the hardcore remnants of the French SS- C harlemagne. 
Most survivors were taken into Soviet captivity, while some individuals 
escaped the city and surrendered to the Western Allies. SS-Nordland 
commander Joachim Ziegler, who had earned the Knight’s Cross for his 
leadership on the Tannenberg Line, was removed from command on 
April 24. He was despondent after failing to keep his men out of the 
doomed capital. Ziegler had intended to lead his European volunteers 
west, to join Steiner’s III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps headquarters 
(which remained northwest of Berlin) and then offer the proven anti¬ 
communist forces for service with the Western Allies. Now, he saw his 
hopes dashed and felt that he and his men were doomed. Ziegler was 
replaced with SS- Charlemagne commander Dr. Gustav Krukenberg, but 
his abilities were still recognized through his award on 25 April of the 
Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross, for his leadership of SS-Nordland 
during Operation Sonnenwende and then in the Altdamm bridgehead. 


Danes and ethnic- 
Germans of SS- 
Panzergrenadier 
Regiment “Danmark" 
at the funeral for 
men who were killed 
in action fighting 
partisans in Croatia 
during the autumn 
of 1943.The flag at 
center is that of the 
former Frikorps 
Danmark. (H.T. 
Nielsen) 
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Ziegler was killed along with SS,- Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 11 
commander and Knight’s Cross holder Rudolf Saalbach during a failed 
attempt to break out of Berlin during the early hours of 2 May 1945. 

SS-Nederland joined with the mass of the 9th Army that was falling 
back from the Oder front south of Berlin. This force included the sur¬ 
vivors of the 32d SS-Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier Division 30. Januar, 
the 35th SS-Polizei-Grenadier Division, and the 36th Waffen-Grenadier 
Division of the SS (the former Dirlewanger Brigade). The 9th Army 
found itself caught in a pocket around Halbe during the last days of 
April, and only barely succeeded in punching an escape hole to the 
west, following the last King Tiger tanks of Heavy SS-Panzer Battalion 
502 (which served as the Tiger battalion for XI SS-Panzer Corps). SS- 
Nederland commander Jurgen Wagner had only 300 men of his division 
with him when he surrendered to American forces along the Elbe River 
at Tangertinde on 6 May 1945. Wagner was later turned over to the 
Yugoslav government, which executed him on 27 June 1947 for crimes 
allegedly committed while commanding SS-Deutschland during the 
April 1941 invasion of Yugoslavia. 

The 11th SS-Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier Division Nordland and the 
23d SS-Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier Division Nederland only served in 
combat for approximately 16 months, but during that time, they estab¬ 
lished reputations second to none within the Waffen-SS. In these divi¬ 
sions, Germanic volunteers and ethnic Germans proved their mettle to 
be fully equal to that of the German nationals in the ranks of the Waffen- 
SS and the Wehrmacht. 


The Germanic Nations 

With the history of the multinational formations laid out, the next step 
is to examine the Germanic nations and their contribution to the 
Waffen-SS individually. 


Denmark 


Denmark had prevailed against Prussia in the First Schleswig War 
(1848-50), but then lost the Second to Prussia and Austria in 1864, and 
was forced to surrender the southernmost part of Jutland to these pow¬ 
ers, i.e. Schleswig to Prussia and Holstein to Austria. After the Seven 
Weeks War of 1866, Holstein came under Prussian control as well, and 
both duchies were incorporated into the German Empire (the Second 
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Reich ) in 1871. Schleswig and Holstein were to be returned to Denmark 
after World War I, but a plebiscite was held in 1920 to allow the popula¬ 
tion to speak. Ethnic Danes still outnumbered ethnic Germans in the 
north part of the region, and North Schleswig again became Danish 
South Jutland, but German influence remained. 

As much of Europe became divided into Fascist and Communist 
camps, Nazism gained limited support in Denmark and two political 
parties arose in South Jutland. Dr. Frits Clausen formed the Danish 
National Socialist Workers Party (DNSAP), while Dr. Jens Moller orga¬ 
nized what became the National Socialist German Workers Party- 
Nordschleswig (NSDAP-N). The former party was for ethnic Danes, and 
included members from throughout the country, while the latter con¬ 
sisted of ethnic Germans, and advocated the reunion of South Jutland 
with Germany. Both parties sought a close association between 
Denmark and Germany, and while the National Socialists were popular 
among ethnic Germans, the Danish version found much less success, 
and the DNSAP had little influence on Danish politics. 

During 1939, the province of Volhynia passed from Romania to the 
Soviet Union, and hundreds of ethnic German families fled that area. 
Many settled in South Jutland, with others emigrating to Germany prop¬ 
er. Some of the young men from these Volhynian exile families in South 
Jutland decided to cross into Germany and offer their services to the 
German military, and they brought along friends from the existing eth¬ 
nic German community. One hundred and ten men offered their service 
to the SS-V, which welcomed men of German and Germanic descent 
who were not liable for Wehrmacht conscription. Soon after, by early 
September 1939, however, Germany was at war with France and Britain, 
and in the uncertainty of the time, most of the volunteers decided to 
return to their homes. 

Only a dozen ethnic German Danish citizens remained in the SS<-V 
during the campaigns of 1940. No Waffen-SS unit was involved in the 
invasion of Denmark and Norway on 9 April 1940, but the ethnic 
Germans, including Fritz Weber and the Volhynian Johann Velde, were 
fully involved in the Fighting in the Low Countries and France. Their 
comrade Julius Ubel was killed in action on 28 May, becoming the first 
Danish citizen to die in Waffen-SS, service. 

Meanwhile, Finland had been invaded by the Soviet Union on 30 
November 1939, and volunteers from all around the Baltic hurried to 
Finland to offer assistance. The Danish contingent amounted to 1,200 
men, who formed a battalion under the command of Danish Army offi¬ 
cers. At the head was V. Tretow-Loof, assisted by staff officer Poul 
Rantzau-Engelhardt, who had fought in Finland in 1919 during that 
country’s war of independence. The second company was commanded 
Christian Fredrik von Schalburg, who had been removed from the Royal 
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SS-Wiking officers 
confer during the 
summer of 1941. At 
right is the ethnic- 
German Johann 
"Panje" Velde, who 
earned the German 
Cross in Gold and the 
Honor Roll Clasp. He 
gained his nickname 
due to his large head 
and un-Germanic 
features. (H.T. Nielsen) 



Guard in Copenhagen after becoming Youth Leader for the DNSAP. An 
outspoken National Socialist, von Schalburg’s anti-Communist convic¬ 
tions had formed during his childhood, when his aristocratic Danish and 
Ukrainian family had fled Russia to escape the civil war. 

Among the Danes who went to Finland were Robert L. Hansen, 
Heinrich Husen, Alfred Jonstrup, and the young officer Johannes Just 
Nielsen. The Danes completed training during January 1940, but had 
seen only brief combat when Finland made peace with the Soviets in 
March. The Danes were awaiting transport home when word arrived of 
the German invasion, and von Schalburg was heard to comment, “So 
now we will have to go and kick the Germans out.” 

The volunteers from Finland finally made it home in late May 1940, 
and found that the German occupation was very lenient. Danish resis¬ 
tance to the German invasion had been light, and only 13 Danish sol¬ 
diers had died during the brief hostilities on 9 April, before the Danish 
government had ordered a ceasefire. The government and King 
Christian X were allowed to remain in place, and the 6,500-man Danish 
Army remained mobilized. Many army officers, however, felt disgraced 
by the ceasefire. They recognized that Denmark could not have suc¬ 
cessfully resisted the German invasion, but they felt that a longer resis¬ 
tance would have demonstrated Danish resolve to the rest of the world. 
Then Denmark could have surrendered with honor, as happened with 
the Netherlands a month later. 

The Waffen-SS established the Nordland Regiment on 20 April 1940 
to attract Danish and Norwegian volunteers, and word of this new unit 
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quickly spread in Danish Army and National Socialist circles. The first 
40 Danish volunteers from Copenhagen left for Germany on 20 June, 
and 72 more from the rest of Denmark followed a week later. Finland 
veterans such as Rantzau-Engelhardt, von Schalburg, Husen and Just 
Nielsen volunteered from September, believing that a showdown 
between Germany and the Soviets was inevitable. They were joined by 
army officers such as Erik Brorup and Kristen Madsen Brodersen, who 
were eager to show the Germans and the world that Danes could fight. 
South Jutland was again officially called “North Schleswig,” and man 
ethnic Germans from this area also volunteered for the Waffen-SS, 
some for the second time. 

The DNSAP maintained a youth section known as the NSU, and some 
of these young men, including Soren Kam, were among the first volun¬ 
teers to join the Waffen-SS, along with veterans of the Danish SA. Other 
Danes, including Hansen and Jonstrup, went to Germany as civilian 
workers, and only joined the Waffen-SS during 1941. 

As mentioned previously, when SS-Wiking entered combat in June 
1941, it already included 216 Danes, and the number rose to 251 a few 
months later by 19 October, despite 65 Danes becoming casualties. 
Heinrich Husen was the second ethnic Dane to die in the Waffen-SS; he 
was killed in action leading a patrol on 2 August 1941, 13 days after the 
first ethnic Dane, Gunnar Christiansen, lost his life. 

New Danish recruits were constantly in training, and these men grad¬ 
ually joined Wiking. The number of Danes in German military service 
greatly expanded, however, only after the German invasion of the USSR. 
Now large numbers of men stepped forward, volunteering expressly to 
fight the Soviets. In common with Flanders, Wallonia, the Netherlands, 
and Norway, a national legion was created, which obstensibly was to be 
a Danish force under Danish leadership, and not a part of the German 
military, although it would fight alongside German forces. 

The legions were intended to appeal to those who wanted to serve 
their country by joining a nationalist force, where they would be sol¬ 
diering alongside their countrymen, instead of joining the army of their 
occupier. The legions would receive training and administration from 
the Waffen-SS, but the men would not hold SS membership, and did not 
have to meet physical standards as high as those required by the 
Waffen-SS. To show that the legion members were not SS men, their 
ranks were prefixed differently, for example a private was known as a 
“Legion-Mann” instead of as an “SS-Mann. ” 

The forces raised in other countries were titled as “Volunteer 
Legions,” but Denmark was treated differently since it nominally 
remained independent (its legal government eventually signing the Anti- 
Comintern Pact). The Danish legion was known as the “Frikorps 
Danmark” (Free Corps Denmark), which denoted the special status of 
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Denmark and recalled the Danish force that had fought Communism in 
the Baltic states after World War I. 

The Danish government sought to ensure that the Frikorps was apo¬ 
litical, and tried to limit DNSAP influence. King Christian X asked an 
aristocratic artillery officer, Lieutenant Colonel Christian Peder 
Kryssing, to take command. The anti-Nazi Kryssing accepted, and since 
the Frikorps was to be an infantry battalion, like-minded Captain Thor 
Jorgensen agreed to serve as chief of staff, to oversee training. Several 
other anti-Nazi officers joined, but many junior officers and up to 40 
percent of the enlisted men were DNSAP members or sympathizers. 
This included Just Nielsen, who transferred from SS,-Wiking. 

Many of those who were not initially pro-DNSAP soon joined the 
DNSAP men in oppostion to Kryssing. Even with the help of Jorgensen, 
he had proved inadequate as an infantry instructor, and was too con¬ 
servative to smooth over the difficulties with the DNSAPers in the 
Frikorps who wished to politicize the unit. Training stagnated, and talk 
of mutiny spread. Gradually, the anti-DNSAP officers were reassigned to 
regular Waffen-SS units (principally Wiking), since they were unable to 
improve the situation. This was no criticism of their military ability; 
well-regarded officers such as Tage Petersen and Johannes Hellmers 
(who had seen action against the Germans on 9 April 1940) were 
involved. This eroded what remained of Kryssing’s support. The other 
legions were already in action on the Eastern Front, while the Frikorps 
still required extensive training. This was enough for the German 
authorities, and on 23 February 1942, Kryssing and Jorgensen were 
removed from command and replaced by Christian Fredrik von 
Schalburg, who had made established his reputation as a staff officer in 
SS-Wiking, before taking command of the 1st Battalion of SS-Nordland. 

Von Schalburg was well known as a professional solider, and had 
earned both classes of the Iron Cross for his daring intelligence gather¬ 
ing missions with SS-Wiking. He had the respect of every member of the 
FHkorps, and this allowed an atmosphere to prevail in which pro- and 
anti-DNSAPers could set aside their differences and get on with train¬ 
ing. The Frikorps was at last ready for frontline duty by early May 1942, 
when it was flown into the Demyansk pocket to support SS,-Totenkopf. 

In the swamps at Demyansk, the Frikorps quickly proved its worth as 
a combat unit. It fought well against several attacks, and made an attack 
of its own on the night of 27-28 May 1942. Von Schalburg selected 
Johannes Just Nielsen and his platoon to eliminate a small, but danger¬ 
ous, Soviet bridgehead across the Robja River at Ssutoki. The attack 
was a complete success, but as the Danes prepared to withdraw at 
dawn, they came under heavy shelling, and Just Nielsen was hit instant¬ 
ly. His body rolled into the river, from where it could not be recovered. 
The death of the idealistic young officer was a blow to the entire 
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Frikorps, and his accomplishment was recognized by the German high 
command, which awarded him the Fiihrer Commendation Certificate 
(A decoration that later evolved into the Honor Roll of the German 
Army. Those listed on the Honor Roll received a clasp to wear on their 
uniform, and the award was considered almost as prestigious as the 
Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross. While the Knight’s Cross recognized 
outstanding bravery that was of decisive importance to military suc¬ 
cess, the Honor Roll Clasp represented outstanding heroism that was of 
a more personal nature.) 

A worse loss came soon after, as the Danes attacked the reestab¬ 
lished Ssutoki bridgehead in the early hours of 2 June. Von Schalburg 
went to the frontlines to rally his men, whose assault had bogged down 
under heavy fire. He stepped on a mine, which wounded his leg, expos¬ 
ing him in an open area. His messenger, Alfred Jonstrup, and two others 
tried to carry him to safety, but before they could get him away, a bar¬ 
rage of Soviet mortar shells killed von Schalburg and two of his han¬ 
dlers. The untouched Jonstrup brought von Schalburg’s remains from 
the scene, and the attack was broken off. 

Knud Borge Martinsen took command of the Frikorps, as the senior 
Danish officer present. He was an experienced Danish Army staff 
officer and a dedicated National Socialist, who had developed a good 
relationship with von Schalburg. On 10 June 1942, however, a new “per¬ 
manent” commander for the Frikorps arrived in the person of Hans 
Albert von Lettow-Vorbeck, an SS-Wiking veteran and a nephew of the 


Knud Borge 
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famous World War I general Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck. He had briefly 
commanded the Flemish SS-Legion, and was sympathetic toward non- 
Germans, which could have helped him become a good commander for 
the Danes. Before he could properly establish himself, von Lettow- 
Vorbeck was killed in action the day after he arrived, and Martinsen 
again took command, this time for the remainder of the history of the 
unit. The Danes had resented having a German as commander, and if 
Martinsen lacked the inspiring personality of von Schalburg, he was tac¬ 
tically competent and almost as importantly, he was Danish. 

Martinsen led the Frikorps through continued combat at Demyansk 
until early August 1942, when the unit was withdrawn to Latvia for 
refitting. The men then received three weeks of home leave, after arriv¬ 
ing back in Denmark and parading through Copenhagen during early 
September. Almost a month later, the reassembled Frikorps returned to 
Latvia, training and organizing at Mitau, before arriving at the front near 
Velikiye Luki during the first days of December. With a strength of 1,000 
men, the Frikorps Danmark was subordinated to the 1st XS-Infantry 
Brigade. 

The Danes manned frontline defensive positions, which were initial¬ 
ly quiet. They successfully resisted heavy attacks on Christmas Day, and 
sporadic fighting continued during the first part of 1943. Martinsen tem¬ 
porarily gave up command to return to Denmark during February, to 
establish a Danish branch of the Germanic-SS (a political, not military 
force, intended to mirror the Allegemeine-SS in the Germanic nations), 
which he named the “Schalburg Corps” in honor of the fallen Frikorps 
commander. Martinsen was succeeded by another Danish professional 
officer, Per Neergard-Jacobsen, and it was under his command that the 
Frikorps left the front and arrived at the training area at Grafenwohr, 
Bavaria at the end of March 1943. 

With the establishment of the SS-Nordland Division, the SS High 
Command had decided to use the Frikorps as the basis for the new SS- 
Panzer-Grenadier Regiment “Danmark. ” This was to be fully a part of 
the Waffen-SS, and was not considered to be, even on paper, an exten¬ 
sion of the Danish Army. The Frikorps was to be combined with the 
Danes from the SS.-NorcUand Regiment and the rest of the Waffen-SS. to 
compose the regiment. Including recovered wounded and its replace¬ 
ment company, the Frikorps consisted of 1,150 men. Martinsen 
resumed command to oversee a dissolution parade, after which the his¬ 
tory of the Frikorps Danmark ended. 

Most Frikorps veterans wanted to continue serving against the 
Soviets, but they had doubts about doing so in a regiment that was con¬ 
sidered a German, not Danish unit. The Danish government shared their 
objections, in part because a German officer, Hermenegild Graf (Count) 
von Westphalen, had been named regimental commander. Ultimately, 
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only a few Danes refused to join the regiment, and the government 
renewed its approval—granted the year after the German occupation 
and just after the commencement of Operation Barbarossa —for Danish 
citizens to serve in the German or Finnish military establishments 
(some Danes again chose to go to Finland to fight in the Continuation 
War). 

As the new regiment, ultimately titled SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 
24 ‘‘Danmark,’’ trained during the summer of 1943, several more Danes 
left specifically to serve with the Schalburg Corps or pro-German para¬ 
military organizations. After the dissolution of the F'rikorps, SS-Dan- 
mark included 1,280 Danes, which was far less than regimental 
strength. Filling out the unit were 1,120 ethnic Germans and 800 Ger¬ 
man nationals. Officer positions were evenly split between 16 Danes 
and 16 Germans. Knud Borge Martinsen commanded the 1st Battalion, 
while Per Neergard-Jacobsen was in charge of the 3d Battalion. Danish 
Army officer Per Sorensen had distinguished himself as a company 
commander with Frikorps, and initially remained at that level in the 
new regiment. He was more apolitical than many other DNSAP mem¬ 
bers, but he had earned the respect of all of the Danish volunteers. 
Sorensen took command of 1st Battalion during the course of 1943, 
when Martinsen left the Waffen-SS. He had been annoyed at not receiv¬ 
ing command of the regiment, and decided to instead devote his energy 
to the Schalburg Corps. 

Most of the history of SSrDanmark has been related previously, in the 
context of SS-Nordland. The regiment saw more extensive combat than 
the other corps elements while in Croatia, and much of the 5th Com¬ 
pany was destroyed. Four hundred new recruits from Denmark bol¬ 
stered the regiment and the entire division, which numbered 1,357 
Danes when it redeployed to Oranienbaum. SSrDanmark suffered 
heavy casualties in the retreat to Narva, with Neergard-Jacobsen 
wounded badly enough that he never returned to service. The Luxem¬ 
bourg volunteer Fritz Sidon took command of 9th Company during the 
withdrawal from Oranienbaum, and for his bravery was awarded the 
Honor Roll Clasp. The casualties continued in the Narva bridgehead, 
and von Westphalen was mortally wounded on 9 April 1944 while cross¬ 
ing the Kreenholm bridge into the bridgehead. He was awarded the 
German Cross in Gold on 23 April for his mens’ efforts, and died on 28 
May. Albrecht Kriigel, who had earned the Knight’s Cross as a battalion 
commander in SS-Norge, succeeded von Westphalen. 

The colors and cadre of the 1st Battalion of SSrDanmark (and also 
that of SS-Norge ) were sent back to Germany during March 1944 for 
reconstitution of the battalion. Its remaining equipment and most of its 
enlisted soldiers were distributed among the rest of the regiment. For 
the remainder of the war, SSrDanmark would consist of two infantry 
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battalions instead of the previous three. The rebuilt 1st Battalion of SS,- 
Danmark would return to combat in the autumn of 1944 with mainly 
Germans in its ranks. It fought with SS-Wiking and SS-Totenkopf in IV 
SS-Panzer Corps in the Wet Triangle north of Warsaw, and then was 
destroyed during combat in Hungary in January and February 1945. 

Aside from patrol activities, the Narva bridgehead was quiet during 
June 1944, until the Soviets tried to capture Outpost Sunshine at the 
extreme southeast corner of the German defenses. This was a strong- 
point the Danes had set up beyond their lines, in No-Man’s Land, as a 
jumping-off site for patrols and as a listening post for enemy activity. It 
was being manned by the 7th Company on 12 June when a surprise 
attack overwhelmed it. As the survivors fell back, Danish NCO and SS- 
Wiking veteran Egon Christophersen rallied a handful of men and 
launched a counterattack that recaptured Outpost Sunshine. Christo¬ 
phersen had been awarded the Iron Cross 1st Class two weeks earlier, 
and was immediately recommended for the Knight’s Cross, which was 
approved on 11 July 1944. 

The confusion around Outpost Sunshine allowed other Soviet forces 
to strike the main defenses of SS-Danmark’s 2d Battalion that same day. 
In an action similar to Christophersen’s, the battalion’s German com¬ 
mander, Heinz Hamel, rallied his headquarters staff and led them in an 
attack that restored the frontline positions. Hamel also received the 
Knight’s Cross, which was approved soon after the events, on 16 June, 
1944. He had been the second NCO in SS-Wiking to receive the German 
Cross in Gold, as a platoon commander in SS-Germania on 13 June 
1942, and in two years had risen to the post of battalion commander. 

Hamel was wounded during the intense Tannenberg Line fighting, 
and was with SS.-Nordland commander Fritz von Scholz when the latter 
died in an ambulance. SS-Danmark was again heavily engaged in the 
Kurland fighting. Per Sorensen’s distinguished service was recognized 
at this time through the award of the German Cross in Gold on 14 Octo¬ 
ber 1944, which rewarded his service through the summer. He again dis¬ 
tinguished himself during the Second Battle of Kurland, by commanding 
an emergency combat group that plugged a hole in the regiment’s front. 
The message to correctly place this reserve force had been carried by 
Alfred Jonstrup, who persisted in his vital mission even after a shell 
fragment tore off part of his jaw. Sorensen and Jonstrup were both 
awarded the Honor Roll Clasp on 25 December 1944. The German com¬ 
mander of SS-Danmark's 3d Battalion, Rudolf Ternedde, also received 
this decoration that day, for the same battle. 

Small numbers of Danes were still serving in other elements of SS- 
Nordland all during this time. The adjutant of SS- Armored Recon¬ 
naissance Battalion 11 was the North Schleswiger Georg Erichsen, who 
had graduated as the top student of the 9th Shortened Wartime Course 
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Danish volunteer 
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for officer candidates at Bad Tolz. This brought him a direct promotion 
to Untersturmfuhrer upon completion of the course. Erichsen was 
killed in action in late January 1945, during the Fourth Battle of Kurland, 
and recommended for the Honor Roll Clasp. The war ended before the 
decision to award it could be made. 

SS-Danmark was fully involved in the battles of the III (Germanic) 
SS- Panzer Corps during the Fourth Battle of Kurland, and then the Son- 
nenwende offensive in Pomerania. It had already been severely deplet¬ 
ed before the costly defensive fighting in the Altdamm Bridgehead, dur¬ 
ing which Albrecht Kriigel was killed in action, leading some of his 
headquarters staff in a desperate, futile counterattack. He had been 
awarded the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross for his regiment’s perfor¬ 
mance during the Second Battle of Kurland. 

Another German, Rudolf Klotz, replaced Kriigel, as SS-Danmark 
finally got a rest on the west side of the Oder River. The regiment was 
partially rebuilt by incorporating any military men available, and these 
were almost entirely German, further diluting the Danish nature of the 
unit. Sorensen held command of 2d Battalion when the regiment went 
into combat east of Berlin, and he took command of SSrDanmark when 
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Klotz suffered a mortal wound on 20 April. He held command for only 
four days, as SS-Nordland retreated into Berlin. On 24 April 1945, Per 
Sorensen was killed by a sniper while trying to observe Soviet troop 
movements. Danish veterans felt they had lost their best officer. Ter- 
nedde commanded the last remnants of SS-Danmark and SS-Norge for 
the final days of the war, until the fighting in Berlin ended on 2 May. 

Danes had also seen combat during the last year of the war with other 
units. Kryssing had remained with the Waffen-SS after losing his post as 
commander of the Frikorps, and because of his abilities as an artillery 
officer, had risen in rank to SS-Brigadefiihrer. This made him the high¬ 
est-ranking Germanic volunteer. This was little comfort, however, 
because he lost two sons killed in action with the Waffen-SS, and his 
wife was crippled during an air raid while serving as a Red Cross nurse. 
Kryssing was the Artillery Commander for the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer 
Corps when it deployed to Oranienbaum, and he had then commanded 
SS-Combat Group Coast into the summer, protecting the Baltic flank of 
the corps. Rantzau-Engelhardt served as his chief of staff, and many 
other Danes were in his headquarters, including some who were his 
opponents from late 1941! After the war, Kryssing received a jail 
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sentence, but he was most upset that King Christian X abandoned him, 
refusing any assistance to the man he had helped to select. 

During the summer of 1944, Rantzau-Engelhardt served as a brigade 
commander, taking charge of two of the Estonian SS-Frontier Guard 
Regiments with a loose brigade staff. He escaped abroad after the war, 
and had his memoirs published in Argentina. 

Dozens of Danes remained in SS-Wiking after the spring of 1943, pri¬ 
marily as officers and NCOs. Soren Kam commanded a platoon in the 
1st Company of the SS-Germania, and he took emergency command of 
his company during the incredibly heavy fighting in the Wet Triangle. He 
briefly led his entire battalion when all officers were out of action dur¬ 
ing October 1944, and for this he was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 7 
February 1945. 

Johannes Hellmers had remained in Waffen-SS service afer leaving 
the Frikorps. He fought with SS- Thule (the former SS-Infantry Regi¬ 
ment 9), and then with SS-Totenkopf, before being assigned to com¬ 
mand a company in the Dutch SS-De Ruyter. His distinguished leader¬ 
ship of 6th Company during the summer of 1944 was recognized with 
the award of the German Cross in Gold on 18 December 1944. Soon 
after, on 25 January 1945, at the height of the Fourth Battle of Kurland, 
Hellmers led a counterattack with a handful of men that succeeded in 
preventing an incursion in the SS-De Ruyter lines from becoming a full 
breakthrough. For this, he was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 5 March 
1945, the third and final Dane to receive this decoration. 

Robert Hansen, a classmate of Erichsen at Bad Tolz, survived the 
war, having risen to command a company in SS-Armored Recon¬ 
naissance Battalion 5. For men such as he, it had been a long odyssey 
from volunteering to serve in Finland in late 1939 until the German 
defeat in May 1945. Over 10,000 ethnic Danes and 1,200 North 
Schleswiger ethnic Germans had volunteered for the Waffen-SS and 
more than 3,500 of them were killed in action. The survivors faced 
prison sentences and losses of rights, and those involved in anti-resis¬ 
tance activities with the Schalburg Corps were sometimes executed. 
This was the fate of Knud Borge Martinsen, though his execution was 
literally repudiated decades later by the Danish parliament. Also exe¬ 
cuted was the anti-Nazi Tage Petersen, who had served against his will 
in an anti-resistance police force during the final months of the war. 
Other Danes died in Soviet prison camps, including Danish Army engi¬ 
neer officer Ernst Christian Hartvig Viffert, who had become Combat 
Engineer Commander of VI (Latvian) Waffen-Army Corps of the SS. A 
handful had “happy” endings, including Johann Velde, who had earned 
the German Cross in Gold on 21 November 1943 as the commander of 
the 3d Company of SS-Germania. He then became the adjutant to that 
regiment’s decorated commander, Hans Dorr, and earned the Honor 
Roll Clasp on 17 December 1944. “Par\je” Velde was able to forge a 
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On the left is SS- 
Sturmbannfuhrer 
Ernst Christian 
Hartvig Viffert, the 
Royal Danish army 
officer who became 
the combat engineer 
Commander ("Stopi") 
for the Latvian VI 
Waffen -Army Corps. 
He died in Soviet 
captivity during 
1950. (H.T. Nielsen) 


Finland 



successful career in the West German Bundeswehr and retired as an 
Oberst, one of the few former members of the Waffen-SS to rise above 
the rank of Oberstleutnant. 

To the end, a minority of the Danish volunteers belonged to the 
DNSAP or the NSDAP-N. The majority had come forward not out of love 
for Germany, but rather out of fear of a Soviet-dominated Baltic. They 
hoped that through fighting in Finland and with the Waffen-SS, no other 
country would have to face the the sort of occupation that engulfed 
Latvia and Estonia, and severely hurt Finland. For their troubles, the 
Danish volunteers were branded as criminals and traitors by the post¬ 
war Danish government, despite having had permission to serve grant¬ 
ed by the Danish government and king during the war. 


In 1914, Finland was part of the Russian Empire, but the Finns and eth¬ 
nic Swedes in the lands north of St. Petersburg desired autonomy. 
During World War I, enough Finns made their way to German-held areas 
to constitute a unit of the German Army, the 27th Jager (light infantry) 
Battalion. This unit helped form the core of the eventual Finnish Army, 
and many Germans (and various Scandinavians) fought in Finland as 
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the country gained independence during the Russian Civil War. These 
events laid the background for future German-Finnish cooperation. 

Under the terms of the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact of 1939, 
Finland and the Baltic states were designated a Soviet sphere of influ¬ 
ence. Germany took no action when the Soviet Union first demanded 
territorial concessions from Finland, and then invaded on 30 November 
1939. The Finns fought back fiercely, and Soviet troops—under the com¬ 
mand of the survivors of the recent purges of the Soviet officer corps— 
also struggled with the vast size and undeveloped nature of Karelia. The 
Soviet Army suffered hundreds of thousands of casualties, and while it 
could have mobilized millions of men to occupy all of Finland, Stalin 
instead agreed to a negotiated peace. The Finns had suffered propor¬ 
tionally heavy losses, and were willing to cede some territory to end the 
conflict. 

The Finns had earned the respect of the world, and Germany now 
considered Finland a worthy ally for their planned invasion of the Soviet 
Union. The Finnish government was informed of the plans for 
Barbarossa during January 1941, and agreed to cooperate with 
Germany to recover its lost territory. The Germans wanted a Finnish 
volunteer unit within their armed forces as a propaganda coup, and as 
a reminder of the service of the old 27th Jager Battalion. Volunteers 
were gathered during the first months of the year. 

The Baltic coast in 1941 included many Swedish communities, and in 
Finland these constituted up to 15 percent of the population, with the 
remainder being ethnic Finns. The precise distribution was and remains 
hard to determine, because of the gradual assimilation of the ethnic 
Swedes. This meant that many Finnish citizens with Swedish names 
spoke Finnish as their first, language. Ethnic Swedes dominated the 27th 
Jager Battalion, and the Finnish government sought to ensure that this 
did not happen again with the new volunteer unit. So ethnic Finns were 
given preference among the volunteers for service in Germany. 

A new factor for the Finnish government was the rise of right-wing 
political groups sympathetic to Germany, such as the Samfundet Folk- 
gemenskap which, as its name indicates, was primarily an ethnic 
Swedish organization. The Germans expected that most of the volun¬ 
teers would be ethnic Swedes with National Socialist sympathies, but 
the Finnish government was determined to limit the participation of 
right-wing activists. It had no wish to see these men become heroes 
with increased political influence, nor did it want them having excessive 
influence on the future Finnish Army, since it was anticipated that ser¬ 
vice in the modern German military would groom the volunteers for 
important duties once back in Finland. 

The Waffen-SS took over the administration of the Finnish volun¬ 
teers, since it was anticipated that they would be pro-Nazi ethnic 
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Swedes. In fact, only 3 to 4 percent of the volunteers were full ethnic 
Swedes, though others were assimilated Finnish-speakers with Swedish 
names. About 20 percent of the men were political activists, and the unit 
retained an apolitical nature throughout its existence. The Germans 
requested that half the volunteers be experienced soldiers, but in reali¬ 
ty, two-thirds were untried young men. The Germans accepted the 
Finnish demand that the 1,200 volunteers only be committed against the 
Soviet Union. 

The 400 experienced volunteers were distributed throughout SSr 
Wiking in the weeks before Barbarossa began on 22 June 1941. Most of 
them, 7 officers and 200 men, went into SS-Nordland. Another 5 officers 
and 76 men fought with SSrWestland, while 9 officers were with SS- 
Germania. The other Finns were in the artillery, reconnaissance, and 
anti-tank elements of SS-Wiking. 

The 800 remaining inexperienced men began training in Vienna, and 
later at several military camps, as SS-Volunteer Battalion “ Nordost ” 
(northeast). Hans Collani, a long-serving German SS officer who had 
been an original member of SS-LAH in 1933, was appointed as com¬ 
mander. Years earlier, Collani had failed his Abitur examinations, and 
then made a career as a merchant seaman. He sailed widely, including 
through the Baltic, and this gave him a familiarity with other peoples 
and cultures which made him a good choice as leader of the Finnish bat¬ 
talion. Assisting Collani was a cadre of German officers and NCOs, and 
these men initially held most command positions within SS-Nordost, 
even though qualified Finns were available. In fact, too many Finnish 
officers and NCOs were present, since the Germans toyed with the idea 
of organizing a full regiment of Finns. This did not develop because of 
resistance from the Finnish government. The Finnish volunteers resent¬ 
ed their lack of representation in leadership positions, and this was par¬ 
ticularly strong among excess NCOs, who were forced to serve as junior 
enlisted men. 

Most of the excess officers and NCOs were returned to Finland 
before the end of 1941 and during early 1942. Once the battalion, known 
from late 1941 as the Finnish Volunteer Battalion of the Waffen-SS\ went 
into action, Finnish candidates were increasingly used to fill leadership 
vacancies caused by casualties. This mollified the volunteers, and the 
Germans that remained were largely sympathetic men, respected for 
their competency. 

The 400 men with SS-Wiking fought well, despite language difficul¬ 
ties, while the battalion finished its training. It departed for the front 
during December 1941, but weather and fuel problems kept it from 
arriving at SS-Wiking’ s positions on the Mius River until early January. 
It left 60 percent of its vehicles along the route, as the French trucks 
with which they had been equipped were not designed with the 
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Finnish volunteer 
Tauno Manni as an 
officer cadet at Bad 
Tolz during the 9th 
Shortened Wartime 
Course. He graduated 
successfully, and 
survived the war. 
(Natedal) 



conditions of the Ukrainian winter in mind. Many Finns had to walk for 
hundreds of kilometers to reach SS-Wiking. 

During the first months of 1942, the Finnish SS -Volunteer Battalion 
incorporated half of the survivors of the initial 400 Finns serving in SS- 
Wiking (81 had been killed in action, and others returned to Finland). 
Replacement German vehicles were received, and the unit finally was 
assigned to serve as the 3d Battalion of SS-Nordland (the previous 3d 
Battalion was disbanded and its former members distributed to 
strengthen the other two battalions of the regiment). 

SS-Wiking advanced into the Caucasus during the late summer of 
1942, with the Finns arriving in the West Caucasus on 13 August after a 
700-kilometer drive. The battalion saw light combat as the German 
attempt to capture the West Caucasus oilfields failed. SS-Wiking gradu¬ 
ally shifted 500 kilometers east to participate in the attack on the East 
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Caucasus oil fields. The Finns went into action on 26 September near 
Malgobek, and heavy fighting lasted for the next several weeks. The 
crescendo was on 16 October when the Finns captured Hill 701 (known 
as “Killing Hill”) in desperate combat that caused many casualties. All 
German units suffered during this campaign, and the Finnish portion 
amounted to 88 killed and 346 wounded, along with 80 men evacuated 
due to illness (Malaria was a particular problem for the German forces 
in this region). The Finns lost 60 percent of their fighting stength, and 
this was typical of all of SS-Wiking’s infantry elements. 

About this time, a handful of Finns were detached from the battalion 
after volunteering to assist the Heer Brandenburg Commandos with an 
operation against the Soviet rail line south of Murmansk. They were 
ideal helpers due to their familiarity with both Finnish weather and ter¬ 
rain conditions and German military methods. Later, during 1944-1945, 
another group of Finns, of roughly platoon size, would serve with the 
SS,-Jagdverbande, the successor to the Brandenburgers. 

Prior to the East Caucasus fighting, reinforcements had been dis¬ 
patched from Finland. The 200 men were all combat veteran volunteers, 
who were integrated into the companies of the Finnish SS-Volunteer 
Battalion after arriving at SS-Wiking on 23 November. Two of the new 
arrivals almost immediately distinguished themselves: Kalevi Kondnen 
and Yrjo Pyytia defended their machinegun position for eight hours 
against continuous heavy attacks on 4 December, and were awarded the 
Iron Cross 1st Class. They were nominated for the Honor Roll of the 
German Army, and had their names published on 27 August 1943. 

The Finns had fought well, and were accepted as full comrades with¬ 
in SSrWiking. Heinrich Himmler decided that the ethnic Swedish com¬ 
munity had positively influenced all of Finland, and that all Finns, there¬ 
fore, could be considered Germanic and given full SS membership. The 
Waffen-SS leadership again wanted to increase the Finnish presence to 
a regiment, which was intended to become the SS- Motorcycle Regiment 
“Kalevala” within the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps. The Finnish gov¬ 
ernment had no faith in a German victory after the end of 1942, and they 
preferred to have the Finnish involvement in the Waffen-SS end when 
the contract for the Finnish Volunteer Battalion expired during the 
spring of 1943. 

Up to that time, the Finnish battalion was involved in all of SS- 
Wiking’s battles, fighting in the Kalmuck Steppe, in the retreat through 
Rostov, and finally, along the Donets during the campaign which saw 
the recapture of Kharkov. The battalion was returned to Finland for a 
month of home leave at the beginning of June 1943, as negotiations con¬ 
tinued between the SS and the Finnish government. Hitler finally 
stepped in, and on 4 July, accepted the Finnish request that the men of 
the battalion be incorporated into the Finnish Army. A week later, the 
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Finnish 55-Volunteer Battalion of the Waffen-SS held a final parade at 
Hanko. Commander Collani shook hands with every man of the unit as 
he expressed the thanks of his nation for their service. The Finns then 
changed into Finnish Army uniform and accepted into the Finnish 
Army. 

Individual Finns remained with the Waffen-SS. A few, such as Lars 
Olsson, were attending specialist schools, and were allowed to contin¬ 
ue their courses up to September 1943, before returning to Finland. 
Others continued in the Waffen-SS, including Finnish Army officer 
Ulf-Ola Olin and his cousin, Lars Erik Ekroth. Olin served in 55-Panzer 
Regiment 5, where he commanded a Panther tank platoon in 7th 
Company, under Knight’s Cross recipient Otto Schneider. Olin’s suc¬ 
cessful leadership in the fighting near Warsaw during the summer of 
1944 was rewarded with the German Cross in Gold on 28 February 1945. 
He later succeeded Schneider as company commander, and remained in 
Germany after the war. 

Another Finnish Army officer, Jouko Itala, left the Finnish SS- Volun¬ 
teer Battalion to become a winter conditions specialist for the Waffen- 
SS. He is best known for his role as the instructor for the Norwegian 55- 
Ski Company. Itala also remained in German service until 1945, return¬ 
ing to Finland after the war. 

Many members of the disbanded Finnish Volunteer Battalion wanted 
to continue serving in the Waffen-SS, but were unable to do so because 
of their assignment to various Finnish Army units, which were often in 
heavy combat. Finnish sources list 113 veterans of the battalion who 
were killed in action with the Finnish Amy during the continuation war, 
mostly during the summer 1944 fighting. This included Kalevi Kononen, 
who lost his life on 23 June. A few individual Finns were able to reach 
German-held territory and join the Waffen-SS during 1943 and 1944, 
such as Kenneth Henriksson and Olavi Koistinen, who served with 55- 
Nord in Finland and then on the Western Front. 

After Finland concluded an armistice with the Soviets during Septem¬ 
ber 1944, the Soviets pressured the Finnish Army into sporadic against 
the German forces withdrawing to Norway. Sadly, at least six Finnish 
55-Volunteer Battalion veterans were killed in action against the 
Germans, including Teuvo Hatara, Kauko Kauppi, Jaako Kohola, Keijo 
Koskelin, Raine Ritari, and Niilo Saaskilahti. The Germans captured 
hundreds of Finnish prisoners as they left Finnish territory. In Norway, 
several of the prisoners volunteered for the Waffen-SS, and they were 
joined by other men who left Finland for the same purpose. Together 
with those already serving, between 100 and 200 Finns fought with the 
Waffen-SS ! from late 1944 until the end of the war. 

Roughly 1,400 Finnish citizens, mostly ethnic Finns, served with the 
Finnish Volunteer Battalion of the Waffen-SS, and 256 were killed in 
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action. Most of the others were wounded at least once. Combined with 
the later volunteers, the Finnish contribution to the Waffen-SS reached 
perhaps 1,500 men. The Finnish volunteers received sound, advanced 
training, which is what the Finnish military had hoped for them. It sent 
many of the veterans to officer schools, and 282 former NCOs and 
junior enlisted men later became Finnish Army officers. Another 21 
Finns graduated from the Waffen-SS officer school at Bad Tolz, and one 
of these men, Sulo Suorttanen, eventually rose to become Defense 
Minister in the Finnish government. 

The German cadre of the Finnish Volunteer Battalion was used as the 
cadre for the Dutch and ethnic German SS- Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 
49 “De Ruyter.” Hans Collani commanded the regiment, and with him 
came Karl-Heinz Ertel, Helmut Scholz, and Eugen Deck. Collani, Ertel, 
and Scholz won the Knight’s Cross with SS -De Ruyter, and Deck the 
German Cross in Gold, but all these men had honed their military craft 
while serving with the Finns. 


Flanders 

Belgium is a union of two peoples: Dutch-speaking Flemings and 
French-speaking Walloons. The Flemings live in the more northern and 
western parts of Belgium, but Flemish and Walloon cells overlap in 
many regions, most of all around Brussels. Thus, it is not unusual to find 
Dutch speakers with French names, and vice versa. 



Flemings of the Black Brigade (the militia of the VNV) assemble after volunteering for the Flemish SS-Legion during 
the summer of 1941. (De Vos) 
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The name was not important to a Belgian of the World War II era; 
rather, it was political outlooks that separated people. Flemings made 
up over half of the Belgian population, but society and the government 
were dominated by Walloons. Many Flemings felt themselves second- 
class citizens, while most Walloons were content with the status quo, 
even if the Belgian government was corrupt. 

The debate among discontented Flemings concerned what future 
form Flanders should take. Autonomists had been active during the 
World War I German occupation, but they had been severely punished 
after the war. The dominating idea became that all Dutch speakers 
should unite to form a “Greater Netherlands” based around the Nether¬ 
lands, Flanders, and French Flanders (the coastal region just across the 
border, which was culturally Flemish, but belonged to France). At first, 
the principal party to espouse this was the Union of Dietsch National 
Solidarity (“Dietsch’’referring to all Dutch speakers, not merely those in 
the Netherlands), a movement founded by decorated First World War 
veteran Joris van Severen in 1931 and commonly abbreviated as 
“Verdinaso. ” The party maintained a militia known as the DMO, headed 
by Jef Francois. 

Verdinaso did not try to join the Belgian establishment, and so anoth¬ 
er party soon took the dominant role in Flemish right-wing politics. 
Several smaller groups came together during 1933 under Staf de Clercq 
to form the Flemish National Union, abbreviated VNV This movement 
was strongly Catholic, unlike Verdinaso, and it received wide support in 
Flanders. This included getting several members elected to parliament. 
The VNV received monetary aid from Germany, and Nazi influence 
was found in the establishment of a paramilitary arm which roughly 
emulated the SA. It was known as the Dietsch Militia, and the largest 
branch was the Black Brigade (because of its black uniforms). This was 
headed by Dr. Reimond Tollenaere, and numbered 12,000 men by 1942, 
out of a total VNV membership of 100,000 men and women. 

The above numbers include most Verdinaso members, since all right- 
wing political movements were obliged to merge with the VNV after the 
German occupation of Belgium. Although Verdinaso was an anti-reli¬ 
gious movement, its members were welcomed into the V7W and its tra¬ 
ditions were maintained. Joris van Severen had been shot in captivity by 
Belgian authorities during May 1940, but his name was given to a memo¬ 
rial badge worn by former Verdinaso members. During the war, it was 
often seen on the uniforms of Flemish Waffen-SS volunteers. 

Two additional factions became prominent during the war. Jef van de 
Wiele founded a German-Flemish cultural exchange group in 1935, 
which was really a closeted National Socialist movement. The party’s 
name was abbreviated as DeVlag, which conveniently was Flemish for 
“the flag,” and it advocated the incorporation of Flanders into Germany 
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as a district of the Reich. After the occupation, DeVlag attracted many 
with pro-German feelings, so that by late 1943, it counted 51,000 
members. 

A smaller force was established in September 1940 as the Flemish 
branch of the Allegemeine-SS, Eventually known as the Germanic-SS in 
Flanders, this also drew those with strongly pro-German feelings. 
Perhaps 4,000 men ultimately joined the Germanic-SS, and many of 
them already belonged to DeVlag, while a few were VNV and former 
Verdinaso members. While DeVlag had a limited focus of Flemish- 
German relations, the Germanic-SS, (in all its nations) concerned itself 
with the future of all the Germanic peoples. Its members in Flanders 
and abroad hoped to eventually see all the Germanic nations united into 
one body. 

All of these organizations contributed volunteers to the Waffen-SS\ 
and as indicated, many individuals belonged to two or more of them 
(Willy Carpels was photographed wearing the Joris van Severen memo¬ 
rial badge on his Germanic-SS uniform, for example). Recruiting for the 
Waffen-SS in Flanders initially went slowly, however, since the VNV hes¬ 
itated to encourage its young men to volunteer for German military ser¬ 
vice. Flemings were also uncertain about joining an overtly German unit 
such as SS-Westland, so that by early 1941, only a handful of adventure 
seekers and Germanophiles had volunteered. 

This changed when SSrNordwest. was established on 3 April 1941. 
The VNV had decided to support limited recruitment for this unit, which 
was intended for service in Western Europe. Six hundred Flemings 
quickly volunteered, and were formed into three companies. The day 
after the German invasion of the Soviet Union, on 22 June 1941, a 
Flemish Legion was created which was intended to be a nationalist unit 
under Flemish command and German (Waffen-SS) administration, 
rather than a part of the German military. The Flemish companies from 
SS-Nordwest became the cadre of the SS- Volunteer Legion Flanders. 

Many collaborationist leaders volunteered for the Waffen-SS soon 
after the war in the east began. This included Dr. Tollenaere and 
Francois, and they were followed by hundreds of their supporters. 
DeClercq and the VNV leadership, however, refrained from endorsing 
the efforts to recruit Flemings for combat duty until the Germans had 
made various concessions, which theoretically ensured that the Flemish 
Legion would be under Flemish leadership and VNV. influence. Once the 
matter had been resolved, the VNV officially endorsed the Flemish SS- 
Legion on 6 August 1941. 

The German promises proved impossible to keep. A major problem 
was the condition of the former Belgian Army, which had been Walloon- 
dominated. French was the language of command until immediately 
before the war, and officer candidates needed to speak that language to 
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Volunteers of the 
Flemish Legion dur¬ 
ing the spring of 
1942. Second, third, 
and fourth from the 
left are Bert Mathys, 
Meulders, and Richard 
Geldhof.The latter 
was killed in action 
soon after during the 
fighting 
in the Volkhov 
swamps. (De Vos) 



be trained and commissioned. As a result, the Belgian Army officer 
corps of 1940 had been over 90 percent Walloon. There simply was no 
more than a handful of available Flemish officers, and only a few of 
these volunteered for the legion, which had to rely on Germans to fill 
out most of the officer and even NCO ranks. 

In common with the other legions from Germanic countries, the 
Flemish Legion was organized and trained by the Waffen-SS, The 
Flemings in the legion were not considered SS men, although the 
Flemings who went into SS-Westland did hold this status. This hazy dif¬ 
ference would evaporate as Flemings were reassigned to various other 
Waffen-SS formations. The German commander of the Flemish SS- 
Legion was Michael Lippert, a harsh man who formerly had been 
Theodor Eicke’s assistant in the SS-TV (he had personally participated 
in the execution of SA members during the “Night of the Long Knives” 
in 1934). Lippert seems to have resented his assignment to command 
the Flemings, and he created an atmosphere in which the German cadre 
showed them little sympathy. The situation worsened because most 
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Flemings lacked a military background and could not communicate in 
German, and further lacked officers and NCOs of their own to intercede 
for them with the Germans. So the confused and intimidated Flemings 
were seen by some of the German cadre as a sorry bunch who would 
make poor soldiers. 

Word of the conditions reached the VNV, and DeClerq strongly 
protested to Himmler, who had the charges investigated. Himmler insti¬ 
gated a program resembling cultural sensitivity training, and chastised 
Lippert for the mistreatment of the Flemings. Conditions improved, and 
the Flemings became fond of certain German officers who treated them 
fairly, above all the 2d Company commander, Helmut Breymann. 
“Germans” came from a variety of provinces and regions, and among 
them, the Austrians had been raised with the heritage of their former 
multinational empire, and tended to be quite understanding towards 
non-Germans. The Flemings came to consider Austrians such as 
Breymann a separate class from other German nationals. The under¬ 
standing Austrian attitude first displayed with the Flemish AS-Legion 
led to Austrians forming the cadre of non-German units whenever pos¬ 
sible throughout the Waffen-SS. 

The Flemings proved to be hard workers, and most were dedicated 
Catholics who looked forward to seeing combat against “Godless 
Bolshevism” in the east. With most of the former problems solved, or at 
least reduced, the Flemish SS-Legion quickly finished its training, and 
formed into an overstrength infantry battalion of 1,114 men. It was 
shipped to a staging area in Latvia, where it arrived on 23 November 
1941. During the following weeks, company-sized groups were sent to 
frontline German positions on the Leningrad siege lines for short peri¬ 
ods of seasoning. Casualties were light as no major battles took place. 

By early 1942, the Heer 250th Infantry Division, the “Blue” Division of 
Spanish volunteers, was fighting close by the Flemish SS-Legion. 
Tragedy struck on 21 January when short rounds fired by the Spanish 
artillery fell onto a forward outpost of the Flemings. Dr. Tollenaere was 
visiting this post, and died in the bombardment. He was the first of 
many Flemish officers to be killed on the Eastern Front. In his memory, 
the VNV later that year began issuing the Tollenaere Memorial Badge to 
proven combat veterans. Tollenaere’s younger brother, Leo, enlisted in 
the legion to replace him. Leo Tollenaere became a driver and survived 
the war, although he served in several of the most intense campaigns. 
Despite the accidental death of Dr. Tollenaere, relations were very good 
between the Flemings and the Spaniards since both were (for the most 
part) devout Catholics who found themselves far from home serving 
with a foreign army. 

During February 1942, the Flemish SS-Legion successfully defended 
against heavy Soviet attacks, and at the beginning of the following 
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month, the Flemings went on the offensive to retake positions lost by 
Heer units. This was accomplished with such flair that the Flemish SS- 
Legion was mentioned in the 4 March Wehrmacht Press report. The vic¬ 
tories of the previous weeks, however, had been paid for in blood; 
death, wounds, and frostbite had reduced the legion to only 100 men 
ready for action by 9 March. 

The Flemish SS-Legion was withdrawn to briefly rest and reorganize, 
but it returned to action on 17 March, and Lippert was wounded and 
evacuated the next day. Few were sorry to see him leave. Ilans-Albert 
von Lettow-Vorbeck was named as Lippert’s replacement, but after he 
had toured Flanders and met with the VNV leadership, he was instead 
placed in the Waffen-SS, officer reserve, and later sent to the Frikorps 
Danmark. In his place, on 20 April 1942, the Austrian Jozef Fitzthum 
became the commander of the Flemings. He was an Allegemeine-SS, 
officer who served in the Waffen-SS at a lower rank. Fitzthum had little 
military command experience, but soon demonstrated his tactical 
abilities. 

During early 1942, the Soviets had attempted to relieve the siege of 
Leningrad from the east by launching a massive offensive across the 
frozen swamps of the Volkhov River region (an area known to the Axis 
soldiers as “The End of the World”). This had been contained in desper¬ 
ate fighting, and as the snow and ice melted, the Soviet forces became 
stuck in nearly impassable bogs. The Germans managed to seal the rear 
of the penetration, trapping the Soviet attack force in the so-called Volk¬ 
hov pocket. This was gradually reduced during the spring, with the final 
push beginning in June 1942. The Flemish and Dutch .S'.S-Legions were 
sent east to take part in this battle, and the Flemings had to defend their 
lines against a determined breakout attempt on 25 June. The next day, 
they joined their neighboring units in an offensive that had largely de¬ 
stroyed the Soviet forces in the Volkhov pocket by the end of the month. 

Fitzthum was recalled on 26 June to straighten out a training course 
for Germanic volunteers that had stalled due to poor leadership. Soon 
after, he assumed command of the regiment-sized Dutch SS-Legion, 
while a battalion commander from that formation became the new com¬ 
mander of the Flemish SS-Legion on 14 July. This was Conrad 
Schellong, who would remain with the Flemings until the end of the 
war. He was considered an ardent Nazi and a hard man by those who 
only knew him from a distance. The Flemings who served close to him, 
however, soon came to realize that he was merely a “no-nonsense” type, 
and was tolerant of dissenting political views ... as long as they came 
from good soldiers. 

Under Schellong, the Flemings completed mopping up along the 
Volkhov before returning to the Leningrad siege lines towards the end 
of July. By this stage, many young Flemings were proven veterans, and 
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some were sent to NCO training classes. Due to this, the NCO corps of 
the Flemish Legion gradually became mostly Flemish, with men such as 
Georg D’Haese and Bert DeGruyter becoming well known to their 
comrades. 

The sporadic fighting in the last part of 1942 allowed the Flemings to 
rebuild their strength, which had sunk below 300 on the Volkhov. As 
new volunteers and recovered wounded arrived, on 31 December 1942, 
the Flemish 55-Legion numbered almost 700 men. One of the new 
arrivals was Richard “Remy” Schrijnen, who had been trained as an anti¬ 
tank gunner, but initially served as a foot messenger. 

Even as the Flemish 55-Legion licked its wounds, hundreds of addi¬ 
tional Flemings were fighting with SSrWiking during the advance to the 
Caucasus and then in the defensive and offensive struggles that fol¬ 
lowed. Most of these Flemings had been assigned to SS-Wiking (usual¬ 
ly to SS-Westland) after volunteering for the legion, or after being 
wounded with it. Their first choice was to serve in a Flemish unit, and 
this was later granted. 

Meanwhile, a few Flemings were concentrated in yet another forma¬ 
tion, the 55-Motorcycle Regiment “Langemarck.” This unit had first 
been the 55-Infantry Regiment 4, and it had been nearly destroyed in 
successful defensive fighting during early 1942. It received the honor 
title “Langemarck” to relect its record. The Flemish town of Lange¬ 
marck was the scene of a suicidal attack by young German student vol¬ 
unteers during the First World War, and its name had come to represent 
sacrifice to those familiar with German military history. The remnants 
of 55-Langemarck were combined with the Motorcycle Battalion of 55- 
Das Reich to form a new, two-battalion regiment. Flemish volunteers 
were among the assigned replacements, probably as a nod towards his¬ 
tory. Soon after the regiment was established, it was broken up, with the 
2d Battalion converted to an armored unit, becoming the 2d Battalion of 
55-Panzer Regiment 2. In this manner, a handful of Flemings became 
tankers, and fought with the regiment at Kharkov, at Kursk, on the Mius, 
and then again near Kharkov. On 27 August 1943, Georg Colemonts dis¬ 
tinguished himself as the driver of a Panzer IV in Knight’s Cross recipi¬ 
ent Dieter Kesten’s 6th Company. With his tank burning from a direct 
hit, and under heavy enemy fire, he carried his wounded commander to 
safety, and made the vehicle operational again. Colemonts was entered 
in the German Army Honor Roll on 25 May 1944, becoming one of only 
two Flemings to win the Honor Roll Clasp. 

Back near Leningrad, the Flemish 55-Legion remained in the line dur¬ 
ing the first weeks of 1943. It was then moved south to support its old 
comrades in the Spanish Blue Division. That unit had suffered severely 
in the recent fighting, and one of its regiments had been nearly 
destroyed while evacuating the town of Krasny-Bor. The Flemish Legion 
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attacked on 22 March and retook the town. The Flemish unit, organized 
as a battalion, had to spread itself thin to occupy positions designed to 
hold a regiment. 

The Soviets counterattacked the next day, with a tank brigade lead¬ 
ing the assault on Krasny Bor. The Flemings defended themselves furi¬ 
ously in close combat, and eventually received limited support from 
several 88mm anti-aircraft pieces and two Tiger tanks. This enabled the 
Flemings to hold the town, though at one point, Schellong had to lead 
his staff into action to halt a potential breakthrough. Until this point, 23 
March 1943 was the single heaviest day of combat the Flemings had 
seen, and although 450 men had gone into combat the day before, only 
50 men were ready for action 48 hours later. 

The greatly reduced Flemish 55-Legion remained at Krasny-Bor until 
the end of March, when it was withdrawn to rest. During May 1943, it 
was removed from the Leningrad area and sent to the 55 Training Cen¬ 
ter at Debica to reform. During 15 months of nearly uninterrupted com¬ 
bat, the Flemish 55-Legion had developed a reputation as a reliable unit, 
so the 55-High Command decided to increase its combat capability. 

The fiction that the Flemish Legion was not a part of the Waffen-SS 
was removed. The veterans of the legion were combined with most of 
the Flemings in SS-Wiking and 55-Das Reich, and with new volunteers, 
to form a brigade. The legion had been an infantry battalion, but the 
Flemish unit was upgraded into the partially-armored, fully-motorized 
55-Assault Brigade Langemarck. The title was seen by the Waffen-SS as 
a symbol of honor, and of finding a common tie between Germans and 
Flemings, but did not have the intended effect, since at this same time, 
the late spring of 1943, the Walloon volunteer battalion of the Heer 
became the 55-Assault Brigade Wallonien. The Flemings were jealous 
that the Walloons could fight under their regional name, and also that 
they had been accepted into the elite Waffen-SS, since for two years the 
Flemish had received preferential treatment. 

The 55-Langemarck Brigade was roughly twice the size of the former 
Flemish 5S-Legion. It was based around the old legion infantry battal¬ 
ion, but with nearly another battalion’s worth of heavy weapons, includ¬ 
ing a battery of Sturmgeschiitz III assault guns. During the summer and 
autumn of 1943, dozens of qualified Flemings attended Waffen-SS, offi¬ 
cer and NCO schools, so that as 55-Langemarck came together, most 
command positions at company level and below were filled by 
Flemings, which was a marked departure from 1941. When the unit 
departed its Bohemian training area for Ukraine on 26 December 1943, 
it numbered 42 officers, 162 NCOs, and 1,864 enlisted men. 

During the autumn of 1943, the Soviets had reoccupied Kiev and 
pushed west to the vicinity of Zhitomir, where a German counteroffen¬ 
sive had halted their advance. By the beginning of 1944, the Soviets 
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were advancing again against the depleted German formations. SS-Das 
Reich had left a strong armored combat group in Ukraine when the 
main body of the division was withdrawn to France to rebuild during 
December 1943. SS-Langemarck soon found itself fighting alongside 
Combat Group Das Reich in costly delaying actions. New volunteers, 
and replacement officers and NCOs arrived to partially offset the casu¬ 
alties, and among them was the German officer Wilhelm Rehmann, who 
took over the leaderless 3d Company of SS-Langemarck. Remy 
Schrjjnen began to build his reputation as a superb anti-tank gunner 
during these combats that lasted into early March. 

SS-Langemarck was surrounded near the village of Jambol during the 
first days of March 1944, and went through several days of combat that 
rivalled Krasy-Bor for intensity and casualties. The sub-units of the 
brigade gradually broke out of Jambol on 3-5 March, with the anti-tank 
company covering the retreat and incurring the highest losses. The rem¬ 
nants of SS-Langemarck remained in combat for another two weeks, 
before being withdrawn from the front. In April 1944, the brigade was 
transported back to its training base in Bohemia to begin a new round 
of refitting. Only 400 were initially fit for duty, but the brigade’s efforts 
were considered extremely successful under the tough conditions it had 
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faced. Conrad Schellong was awarded the German Cross in Gold on 29 
March 1944 in recognition of his men’s achievements. 

Himmler was also impressed with the Flemish brigade. He ordered 
that it be expanded to include two infantry battalions along with the 
previous extensive supporting heavy weapons. Manpower was lacking, 
however, even as recovered wounded returned and a few new volun¬ 
teers joined. German defeat began to look inevitable, and after the 
Allied landings in Normandy on 6 June 1944, the liberation of Belgium 
appeared to be within sight. By 30 June, SS-Langemarck numbered only 
1,731 officers and men, though its new establishment called for roughly 
3,000 personnel. 

The next month, the Flemish and Walloon brigades, both rebuilding 
after heavy casualties, were each ordered to send a battalion to Estonia 
to support the III (Germanic) SS 1 -Panzer Corps at Narva. Schellong dis¬ 
patched his first infantry battalion, commanded by Wilhelm Rehmann. 
The unit was at less than full strength, but its 450 men were mostly vet¬ 
erans. Flemings made up most of the officer and NCO corps, with the 
recently-commissioned Georg D’Haese commanding the 3d Company. 
Instead of a full battery of anti-tank guns, Combat Group Rehmann had 
only three 75mm Pak 40s (Panzerabwehrkanonen 40, or Anti-Tank 
Gun Model 1940), with Remy Schrijnen the gunner for one of them. 

CG Rehmann departed Bohemia 19 July 1944, and arrived in the rear 
area of the III (Germanic) SS -Panzer Corps on 25 July. The corps was 
beginning its withdrawal to the Tannenberg Line, and there was much 
confusion as units lost their way and became entangled. The Flemings 
entrenched on 25 July in the key spot at the center of the defensive line, 
Orphanage Hill, to serve as an anchor as the defenses came together. 
The Dutch regiment SS-General Seyffardt should have also occupied 
that zone, but it was caught and destroyed in the woods to the east. This 
left the Flemings with much less support than intended. 

Even as elements of the corps arrived at the Tannenberg positions on 
26 July, and tried to sort themselves out, the first Soviet attacks hit 
Orphanage Hill, following tremendous artillery barrages. The Flemings 
considered themselves to have been assigned a suicide mission, and 
prepared to sell their lives as dearly as possible. Most of the officers of 
the combat group were soon killed or put out of action, and Rehmann 
went to the rear with what veterans describe as “a scratch.” He was for¬ 
ever after considered a dishonorable coward by the survivors of the 
combat group. Corps commander Felix Steiner assigned D’Haese, who 
had only been commissioned 35 days previously, to take command of 
the battalion. The unit was then called Combat Group D’Haese, a name 
which brought great pride to the Flemings. They were commanded by 
one of their own, a man who had risen from the ranks after enlisting in 
SS-Nordwest. 
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The Flemings and stragglers from other units successfully defended 
Orphanage Hill on 26 July, despite having one of their three anti-tank 
guns put out of action. The next day, however, they were forced out of 
their postions, and fell back to Grenadier Hill immediately to the west. 
A second anti-tank gun was knocked out that morning, but Schrijnen 
with the last gun, remained in action in the flat ground to the north of 
Grenadier Hill. Schrijnen knocked out numerous Soviet tanks on 26 and 
27 July. 

On 28 July, Siegfried Scheibe, as commander of the 2d Battalion of 
SS-Norge, led some of his men and anyone else who could be rounded 
up in a last-ditch effort to retake Orphanage Hill. D’Haese and his adju¬ 
tant, Walter van Leemputten, headed a group of 20 Flemings who joined 
this attack. They were particularly concerned with 50 or so Flemings 
who had not made it back from Orphanage Hill the day before. Scheibe’s 
attack failed, and the 50 missing men were not seen again. Van 
Leemputten, who had been D’Haese’s classmate at Bad Tolz, was fatal¬ 
ly wounded and carried back to Grenadier Hill. 

During that day, all of Schrijnen’s crew was put out of action at one 
point. He manned the gun by himself, and continued to knock out Soviet 
tanks. Later, some men helped him shift his position slightly, and soon 
after, the old site received a direct hit. Schrijnen’s soldier’s luck contin¬ 
ued in the late afternoon, as a Soviet tank brigade massed to overrun his 
gun. He and his new crew were ordered to retreat, abandoning the 
piece, but Schrijnen refused the order and remained in position. 
Loading and firing by himself, he broke up the Soviet attack, knocking 
out at least eight tanks, several of them Josef Stalin heavy models. 
Schrijnen was finally blown away from his anti-tank gun, but the Soviets 
broke off the attack for the night. The next day, as they prepared a larg¬ 
er force of armor, their concentration was broken up by elements of the 
11th NS-Panzer Battalion “Hermann von Salza” under Paul-Albert, 
Kausch. It was Kausch’s crew that found Schrijnen’s battered body and 
brought him to the rear for treatment. He was proposed for the award 
of the Honor Roll Clasp. 

During 29 July, the Combat Group D’Haese survivors were withdrawn 
from the line for rest. D’Haese was presented to III (Germanic) SS- 
Panzer Corps commander, Felix Steiner, who offered profuse thanks for 
the sacrifices the Flemings had made. Steiner removed his German 
Cross in Gold and pinned it on D’Haese’s tunic. Sadly, Georg D’Haese 
never officially received the German Cross in Gold, most likely because 
of his outspoken criticism of German policies and the Nazi leadership. 
As a loyal VNV. member, he and many other Flemings in the Waffen-SS 
still sought an independent Flanders which would be more than a 
German province or colony. Schrijnen shared this view, but his single- 
handed courage was ideal for press reports, so his decoration was 
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approved, and upgraded to the Knight’s Cross, which was awarded on 
21 September 1944. 

By this date, the 130 men of Combat Group D’Haese still ready for 
duty had been evacuated from Estonia and were on their way to 
Germany by ship. Days before, the SS-Langemarck Brigade had been 
ordered to expand into a full division. The Allied liberation of Belgium 
during September 1944 had forced Belgian collaborators of every sort to 
go into exile in Germany. The Waffen-SS High Command decided to 
combine all available Flemish males into what became the 27th SS- 
Volunteer Grenadier Division “Langemarck.” This meant that the hard 
core of Flemish SS-Legion and NS-Assault Brigade veterans would be 
joined by former members of the NSKK, the Organization Todt, the 
German Navy, and various paramilitary formations of the VNV and 
DeVlag. 

Staf deClercq had died in late 1942, and his successor, Dr. Hendrik 
Elias, had steered the VNV away from its former active collaboration. 
The party was upset that Germany made no effort toward establishing 
Flemish independence. DeVlag had survived as independent movement 
because it had pretended to be a “cultural association” instead of a polit¬ 
ical one, but by 1944, it was operating openly as a pro-German party. It 
encouraged its members to enter German service, and supplied much of 
the manpower that went into the SS-Langemarck Division. Jef van de 
Wiele held an honorary commission as a Sturmbannfuhrer in the 
Germanic-SS, and he became the political training officer for the new 
division. 

Van de Wiele was also named head of the entire Flemish exile com¬ 
munity in Germany. This gave him control of not only DeVlag’s youth 
movement, but also that of the VNV. From the autumn of 1944, German 
Hitler Youths had actively engaged in combat against advancing Soviet 
forces in the Volksturm. Van de Wiele decided that Flemish youth of the 
15-17-year-old group would also do their part, though within the con¬ 
text of the SS- Langemarck Division. The Flemish youth formed a sepa¬ 
rate small battalion (and the nucleus of another) with experienced offi¬ 
cers and NCOs as cadre. The Youth Battalions trained in northern 
Germany in common with thousands of other Flemings who lacked 
Waffen-SS training. 

SS-Langemarck was intended to be a full division, with three infantry 
regiments of two battalions each, and full supporting elements. These 
included an artillery regiment, and anti-tank, combat engineer, and sig¬ 
nal battalions. The Flemish males of military age in Germany, including 
workers for German industry, totalled 15,000 or more men, so the plan 
for Langemarck could have been met, had time for training and equip¬ 
ping existed. During the autumn of 1944, however, all German efforts 
went towards preparing the units intended for the Ardennes Offensive. 
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While many veteran Flemings formed the cadre of the forming units of 
55-Langemarck, the majority were concentrated into a combat group 
based around the former brigade. 

This Combat Group Schellong (named for the commander, who was 
to command a regiment in the foreseen division) consisted of two 
infantry battalions and a heavy weapons battalion (known as 55-Anti- 
Tank Battalion 27, but actually including one company/battery each of 
anti-tank guns, anti-aircraft guns, heavy infantry guns, and assault 
guns). CG Schellong was kept with the 6th Panzer Army during Decem¬ 
ber 1944, so that it could be committed in Flanders for propaganda 
purposes when the region was reconquered. When this failed to become 
necessary, the unit was instead sent east, where it unloaded at Stettin at 
the end of January 1945. 

East of Stettin, the Ameswalde area was the intended jumping-off 
zone for the III (Germanic) 55-Panzer Corps’ offensive into the flank of 
the Soviet forces advancing to the Oder River. The main body of the 
corps was still in transit to Pomerania from Latvia, and only scratch 
forces defended around Ameswalde. CG Shellong joined the combat 
group of the SS-Wallonien Division and elements of the corps that had 
been reforming in Germany, and the front was finally secured in heavy 
fighting. When the Sonnewende offensive failed, the Flemings were 
caught up in the fighting retreat back to Altdamm and Stettin. The 
Flemings crossed the Oder River with other Axis forces in the early 
hours of 20 March. Combat Group Schellong numbered 200 men fit for 
duty, out of its original strength of 2,300. 

A few Flemings remained with other Waffen-SS units, mainly in 55- 
Wiking. By this stage, 55-Panzer Artillery Regiment 5 was the most 
international element of the division. SS-Nordwest veteran Jan Vincx 
became the forward observer for the regiment’s 4th Battery after his 
graduation from Bad Tolz. On 22 January 1945, during the Konrad 3 
offensive, he helped defend the division’s flank as the emergency com¬ 
mander of his battery, and was proposed for the Honor Roll of the Ger¬ 
man Army. The war ended before his name could be published, and so 
he did not actually receive the Honor Roll Clasp, though he is consid¬ 
ered an Honor Roll member because his name was accepted for 
publication. 

During late March and April 1945, newly-trained Flemings were sent 
to the Oder River front and incorporated into the structures of two reg¬ 
iments, 55-Volunteer Grenadier Regiments 66 and 67. Regiment 68 was 
not fully formed, and most of its men were used to flesh out the other 
two regiments. The Flemish Youth battalion also arrived, and was des¬ 
ignated as the 1st Battalion of Regiment 68. Additional youths were in 
the new 2d Battalion of the regiment, and these two units exchanged 
some personnel to reduce the chance that all of the Flemish youths 
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would be wiped out at once. The reorganized SS- Volunteer Grenadier 
Regiment 68 did not function as a regiment, instead its two small bat¬ 
talions fought with other elements of the division as the situation dic¬ 
tated. On 1 April, the parts of the SS-Langemarck Division deployed 
along the Oder River numbered 167 officers, 408 NCOs, and 3,537 men. 
Aside from a few specialists of various nationalities, almost all of these 
4,102 men were Flemings, including the officers and NCOs. 

The infantry portions of SS-Langemarck were later joined by the 
incomplete SS-Combat Engineer Battalion 27, AS'-Anti-Air craft Bat¬ 
talion 27, and SS-Artillery Regiment 27, the latter commanded by the 
Dane Holger Arentoft (another Dane, Oluf von Krabbe, commanded the 
first youth battalion). These units brought the strength of the ■SS'-Lange- 
marck Division up to roughly 6,000 men, which was comparable to 
many neighboring German divisions. Perhaps 6,000 more Flemings 
were still in training, while others had refused to serve a Germany that 
was clearly almost finished. The men undergoing training did not see 
action before the end of the war. Those who were in the combat-ready 
elements and continued to fight did so for two main reasons: they 
were determined to protect German civilians from Soviet reprisals; and 
they had little to return to in Flanders. Some hoped to join with the 
British and Americans in an anti-Soviet war. The ,S’,S’- Lange marc k 
division was fortunate not to be sucked into the Berlin fighting or the 
Halbe pocket after the Soviet Berlin offensive began on 16 April 1945. 
Instead, it retreated to the west under heavy pressure and managed 
to surrender to Allied units along the Elbe River during the first days 
of May. 

During the following months, the Flemish Waffen-SS soldiers were 
gradually returned to Belgium, where they were treated harshly by the 
Belgian government. The men were kept for months in primitive condi¬ 
tions, and many died from exposure. Individuals were arbitrarily select¬ 
ed and executed, simply for military collaboration (as opposed to those 
executed for specific crimes). Though most Waffen-SS veterans were 
released by 1950, they had lost their civil rights and citizenship—they 
literally became “resident aliens” under the law. Fortunately for them, 
Flemish nationalism remained a strong ideal among much of the popu¬ 
lation, so the veterans were able to form support groups and receive aid 
from the Flemish population at large. The veterans formed an organiza¬ 
tion they named the Sint Maartensfonds ( SMF ), and established the 
magazine, Berkenkruis (“Birch Crosses,” in reference to embellishment 
found on thousands of Eastern Front graves) which remained in publi¬ 
cation until the end of the 1990s. The power of the Flemish nationalist 
lobby made it possible for the SMF to meet frequently and openly, and 
to publish a series of books on the history of the Flemish collaboration. 
As the veterans reached their later years, they were considered heroes 
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by much of the population in Flanders, even as Walloon Waffen-SS vet¬ 
erans remained pariahs in Wallonia. 

The Flemish Waffen-SS, volunteers, on the whole, had been the most 
idealistic of any in Western Europe. Collectively, they also met the hap¬ 
piest post-war fate, after the immediate reprisals were over. Remy 
Schrijnen was persecuted for his wartime celebrity, and for his demands 
that Flemish Waffen-SS veterans receive amnesty. Shrijnen finally 
received political asylum in Germany in 1962 and became a 
Bundeswehr reservist. Other Flemings had become Soviet prisoners 
during the war, and most died in the gulag system. Four survivors of the 
50 Flemings captured on the Tannenberg Line were finally released dur¬ 
ing 1962, six years after the last German Waffen-SS prisoners! 

Schrijnen, D’Haese, and Bert DeGruyter made particular contribu¬ 
tions towards preserving the history of the Flemish Waffen-SSl Jan 
Vincx became the principal historian for the SMF until his death in 1996. 
Besides writing the seven-volume set, Vlaanderen in Uniform, about 
all aspects of the Flemish collaboration, he also co-authored the four- 
volume series, Nederlandse vrijwilligers in Europese krijgsdiesnt 
1940-1945 (Dutch Volunteers in European Wartime Service) specifical¬ 
ly dealing with the Dutch Waffen-SS (published by the SMF). 

The precise number of Flemings in the Waffen-SS is difficult to estab¬ 
lish. Many of those incorporated after September 1944 never got beyond 
the training stage. Those that did see action were only in combat for a 
few months, and as many were conscripted, should be considered in a 
different light from those who volunteered between 1940 and mid-1943. 
A rough estimate is that over 8,000 Flemings had served in the Waffen- 
SS up to September 1944, and that the number grew to over 13,000 by 
the end of the war. The casualties of SS -Langemarck during the retreat 
from the Oder are undetermined, but it is likely that at least 5,000 
Flemings were killed in action within the Waffen-SS, during the war. The 
dead have been honored in recent years though memorials placed in 
Flanders and Eastern Europe. On these are carved the names: Volkhov, 
Krasny-Bor, Jambol, and Orphanage Hill. Young Flemish nationalists 
continue to study these battles, and dream of an independent Flanders 
in which the Waffen-SS volunteers will be considered founding fathers. 


Great Britain 


Oswald Mosley’s British Union of Fascists (BUF) numbered perhaps 
10,000 members before the war. From September 1939 forward, BUF 
men served in the British military in common with their countrymen, 
and without aiding Germany. The policies of the party stipulated not 
harming the interests of Britain. 
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Some British citizens, usually of mixed heritage joined the Waffen-SS 
before the war. Eighteen were on duty with various units as of 1 May 
1940. The most prominent such was Thomas Haller Cooper, whose 
mother was German. He became a junior NCO in SS-LAH after joining 
in 1938. 

John Amery came from a distinguished family, but opted to join the 
Spanish Nationalists under Franco during the Spanish Civil War. He 
became a Spanish citizen and went to Germany during the Second 
World War, where he made anti-British propaganda speeches. Amery 
had the idea of recruiting PWs for propaganda duty, and German 
authorities expanded the concept into that of a unit for front line service 
against the Soviets, in the same manner as the Germanic SS-Legions. 
During the spring of 1943, the so-called Legion of St. George was autho¬ 
rized to accept up to 1,500 British volunteers. 

The recruiting drives failed to generate much enthusiam in PW 
camps. Several hundred men did accept invitations to visit holiday 
camps and learn more about the legion, but most of these men were 
simply personally curious, or had been ordered by their superiors to col¬ 
lect information. Only a handful of men actually signed on for military 
service. 

The Germans understood that British prisoners had no interest in 
serving against their homeland. The recruiting material, therefore, 
stressed that the British unit would only fight on the Eastern Front. 
Gradually, a few men volunteered. There was some hope that South 
African prisoners might hold anti-British feelings, but the Germans 
failed to realize that members of the South African Army had to specif¬ 
ically volunteer to fight outside their country, and these men were con¬ 
sequently anti-German, not anti-British. 

A few South Africans did volunteer for the legion, which on 1 January 
1944 became part of the Waffen-SS as the British Free Corps (BFC). 
Several each of Australians, New Zealanders, and Canadians also 
joined, so the unit was never entirely British, but should more aptly be 
considered “Commonwealth.” The American George Hale also became 
a member of the BFC. He had been captured at Dieppe, and enlisted 
with several of his comrades from the Canadian Essex Scottish 
Regiment. 

Cooper became an instructor for the BFC, which had a strength of 
roughly 40 men at any given moment. As new recruits trickled in, others 
would leave or desert because of the declining military situation for 
Germany. The most dedicated members of the BFC were detached 
singly or in small groups to serve as war reporters and observers on var¬ 
ious fronts for weeks or months with assorted Waffen-SS divisions. The 
New Zealand volunteer, Ray Nicholas Courlander, was captured by 
British forces in Brussels in September 1944, while reporting on the 
German retreat from Belgium. 
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At least two other British soldiers served with the Waffen-SS, without 
joining the BFC. Serving in British units, James Conen and William 
Celliers were captured by Italian forces in North Africa, and sent to a 
PW camp in Italy. After the September 1943 Italian armistice, they were 
part of a group of PWs that attempted to march to Switzerland. They 
were intercepted by SIS'-Anti-Aircraft Battalion 1 from SS-LAH, and 
made it clear they had no wish to return to PW life. As the two were 
experienced drivers, they were accepted as “Hiwis” (“Volunteer 
helpers,” a term which normally applied to Soviet citizens who served 
as auxiliaries in the German military), and went with the battalion to 
the Eastern Front during October 1943. They served dependably until 
the unit was withdrawn for refitting the following spring, at which point 
they were reassigned, since SS-LAH was expected to see combat 
against British forces in Western Europe. The two went on to serve with 
an SS staff headquarters, but their ultimate fate is unknown. 

Several of the volunteers for the BFC were not PWs. Kenneth Edward 
Berry and Alfred Vivian Minchen were young merchant seamen whose 
ship was impounded by German authorities in 1940. Eric Pleasants and 
Dennis John Leister were pacifists assigned to perform farm labor on 
Jersey prior to the German occupation of the Channel Islands. 
Pleasants, who had been a member of Britain’s boxing team at the 1936 
Berlin Olympics, was actually sent to a PW camp after trying to escape 
from Jersey by boat. He enlisted in the BFC in the hopes of finding a 
means of getting away from the Germans while near the frontlines. 
While training with the BFC, he represented it successfully in several 
boxing matches against other German units. 

In early 1945, a British Army officer known by the pseudonym 
“Webster” volunteered for the BFC. He joined after becoming angry wit¬ 
nessing several Allied bombing raids on German civilian targets, and 
received the rank of Hauptsturmfuhrer. During March of that year, the 
BFC was declared fit for combat, and was assigned to the III (Ger¬ 
manic) SS'-Panzer Corps, which was refitting west of the Oder River. 
The first squad to arrive was sent to a company of SS -Armored Recon¬ 
naissance Battalion 11, which was located by a village named Schone- 
berg. The company was attacked by a Soviet patrol on 22 March and the 
British volunteers saw their first combat that day. Kenneth Edward 
Berry became a Soviet prisoner during the fighting, and after the war 
claimed he had deliberately deserted. 

Webster and the rest of the BFC arrived at the headquarters of the III 
(Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps on 6 April. Including those already on 
hand, the BFC totalled around 40 men. They were split among the com¬ 
panies of SS -Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 11, to prevent too 
many becoming casualties in a single firefight. 

A week later, on 14 April, corps commander Felix Steiner decided to 
remove the BFC from the front. He did not want the British volunteers 
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to suffer in what was certain to be the final campaign of a lost war, and 
he had doubts about the legality of their employment under any cir¬ 
cumstances. Steiner sought to avoid having any of his subordinates face 
post-war punishment for commanding British PWs in battle. Many of 
the volunteers were upset at this decision, as they wanted to prove 
themselves in combat, and Webster was so annoyed that he resigned his 
commission and returned to PW status. Cooper took over the platoon- 
strength BFC, and led most of it west, where short of the Elbe River the 
men put on their old PW uniforms and attempted to pass themselves off 
as escapees. 

Several British volunteers were in Berlin during the battle for the city, 
from the last remnants of the BFC coordination staff, as war reporters, 
or as volunteer medics with SS-Nordland. As one of the latter, Reginald 
Leslie Cornford knocked out a Soviet tank in close combat on 27 April, 
and was then killed by survivors of the tank’s crew. Eric Pleasants was 
also in Berlin, and was able to escape from the city after killing two 
Soviet soldiers in hand-to-hand combat. 

The British volunteers had varied fates after the war. Amery, who had 
never joined the Waffen-SS, was executed, and Cooper was also sen¬ 
tenced to this fate. His life was spared when the court took his German 
parentage into consideration, and he was released from prison in 1953. 
Webster escaped any punishment because he had highly-placed rela¬ 
tives in the British nobility. Men who had left BFC service, claimed to 
have deserted (such as Berry), or who had proven records of attempted 
escape from PW camps (and could be believed when they claimed to 
have volunteered solely to find an opportunity to escape) usually 
received light prison sentences, if any. The same was true for most of 
the non-British or Canadian volunteers. George Hale was imprisoned 
for ten years, and several of the more unrepentant members, who were 
considered “hardcore” cases received equal or longer sentences. 

Eric Pleasants had married a German woman during the war, and 
remained in the American zone of occupation in Germany. He per¬ 
formed as a circus-type “strong man,” even after the Soviets took con¬ 
trol of the area in which he lived. They considered him a possible spy, 
so he was arrested during 1947 and sent to the infamous Vorkuta slave 
labor camp in northern Siberia. Pleasants survived his stay there, and 
was sent back to Britain in 1953. He was considered to have suffered 
enough, and avoided further punishment. He became something of a 
celebrity because of his experiences, which he recorded in the book, / 
Killed to Live, and was eventually the subject of a program on British 
television. 

The British volunteers never made a significant contribution to the 
Waffen-SS, Their value was as a propaganda tool, though a few men 
were certainly anti-Communists who desired to actively fight on the 
Eastern Front. Only 50 or so men belonged to the BFC for any 
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significant length of time, and such is the scandal that this small group 
created in Britain that the full story of the unit may never be known. 


Iceland 


Although released from Danish rule in 1918, Iceland still depended on 
Denmark for defense in 1940 when Denmark was invaded and occupied 
by Germany. Shortly thereafter, the British occupied Iceland to prevent 
it from falling into German hands, and the United States assumed 
responsibility for Iceland’s defense in 1941, even before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The fully independent Republic of Iceland was declared 
on 17 June 1944. Some Icelanders attending universities or otherwise 
living in Europe at the outbreak of the Second World War are known to 
have joined the German military. The precise number is not recorded, 
but as many as 20 may have joined the Waffen-SS, either in Denmark or 
in Germany. The most prominent Icelandic volunteer was Bjorn 
Bjornsen, who attended an officer training course at Bad Tolz, without 
graduating, before becoming an officer and war reporter. One of the 
only other identified Icelanders was Grettir “Egidir” Odiussen, who 
served with SS-Wiking, and never returned from Soviet captivity. 
Finally, it is known that Norwegian officer volunteer Odd Tordarson, 
who served in the 3d Battalion of SS-Germania and then was fatally 
wounded while commanding a platoon in the 4th Company of SS- 
Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 11, had an Icelandic father. 


The Netherlands 

National Socialism during the 1930s was more popular in the Nether¬ 
lands than in any country outside of Germany. Various parties compet¬ 
ed for the attention of the Dutch radical right, but by far the most suc¬ 
cessful was the National Socialist Movement (NSB), founded by Anton 
Adriaan Mussert on 14 December 1931. The NSB platform of Dutch 
patriotism held a greater appeal than the pro-German outlook of its 
competitors, yet even as the NSB gained parliamentary seats later in the 
decade, the seeds of its future impotence were being sewn. NSB parlia¬ 
mentary leader, Meinoud Marinus Rost van Tonningen, was forging a 
close friendship with Heinrich Himmler and the German SS leadership, 
and soon his loyalty was more to them than to Mussert. In the months 
before the German offensive of 10 May 1940, many of the NSB’s 100,000 
members were forced into exile in France to avoid the possibility that 
they might form a “fifth column” in the event of German invasion. 
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The Dutch Army of 1940 was unprepared for modem war, despite 
indications that a German invasion could be expected. Many Dutch 
units fought hard between 10 and 14 May, when conditions allowed, and 
the country surrendered with honor. While the tenacity of Dutch sol¬ 
diers impressed the Germans, Dutch training and officer abilities were 
considered woefully inadequate. 

The NSB came into the open after the occupation. Its suppressed 
militia, the Weer> Afdeeling ( WA , or Armed Detachment), reappeared 
under Arie “A. J.” Zondervan. On 11 September 1940, J. Hendrik “Henk” 
Feldmeijer, the former commander of Mussert’s bodyguard, created the 
Dutch-SS. This was intended to mirror the Allegemeine-SS in the same 
way that the WA mirrored the SA. While this was initially a branch of the 
NSB, by November 1942, it was made a component of the Germanic-SS, 
and retitled the Germanic-SS in the Netherlands (GSS). Thus it passed 
from Dutch to German control. 

The creation of the Westland Regiment of the Waffen-SS on 15 June 
1940 met a quicker response than had the previous creation of the Nord- 
land Regiment. Hundreds of young Dutchmen volunteered during 1940, 
and after initial conflict with bullies in the training cadre, soon devel¬ 
oped close bonds with their German comrades. Many of these early 
recruits were not overtly political; instead they had been impressed by 
the German victory in the west and by the initially lenient occupation. 
They desired to become professional soldiers in a first-class army. One 
of these early recruits was Gerrit-Jan Pulles, the son of the mayor of 
Eindhoven. 

A hundred or so political activists from the NSB left Westland during 
December 1940, as they had sought political police work rather than 
tough military training. These men were able to pass along what they 
had learned to that point to the initial volunteers for the Dutch-NS, to 
give them some para-military instruction. 

Over 600 Dutch were with the Wiking Division on 22 June 1941, mak¬ 
ing them by far the largest foreign body within the unit. As more volun¬ 
teers finished training, the number of Dutch increased to over 800 a few 
months later, and that figure continued to increase. 

With the German invasion of the Soviet Union, a Dutch Legion was 
created in common with the other Germanic nations. As with the other 
legions, it was intended to be a national unit, with Dutch officers and 
language of command. The retired chief of staff of the Dutch Army, 
General Hendrik Seyffardt, was an NSB member, and he used to his rep¬ 
utation to actively encourage volunteering for the Dutch Legion. Over 
1,000 Dutch had already volunteered for the Nordwest Regiment, and 
they became the base of the regiment-sized Dutch Volunteer Legion, 
which was administrated by the Waffen-SS. Three of the early Nordwest 
volunteers who then went into the Dutch Legion were Gerardus 
Mooyman, Derk-Elsko Bruins, and Kaspar Sporck. 
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The Dutch Legion had a sizeable NSB representation, and Zondervan 
volunteered as an example to his men. The WA volunteers were then 
concentrated in the 3d Battalion of the unit. Dutch Army officers were 
encouraged to join, but few did as it became clear the Germans had a 
low regard for their abilities and would not generally grant rank match¬ 
ing what was held previously. So while the Dutch Legion had attained a 
strength of 2,933 men (including 26 Flemings) by 9 January 1942, only 
26 of the 66 officers were Dutch. 

Several hundred Dutch volunteers were removed from the legion 
prior to the completion of training, due to either concealed criminal 
pasts or “political unreliability,” so that only 2,781 officers and men 
were with it when it deployed to the Volkhov River sector by early 
February 1942 under German officer, Otto Reich. 

The Dutch Legion was quickly caught up in extremely heavy fighting 
in the inhospitable swamps of the Volkhov. It endured significant casu¬ 
alties by early April 1942, including the popular Dutch officer and NSB 
member, Olaf Westra, killed in action on 7 April. A few days later, the 
combat strength of the legion was down to only 200 men, and the unit 
was withdrawn to Poland to rebuild. The Dutch Legion had been hon¬ 
ored a month earlier by receiving praise in the 4 March Wehrmacht 
Report. 

New recruits who had just finished their training helped to rebuild 
the Dutch Legion. Mussert ordered members of the WA to volunteer to 
augment these men, and some recovered wounded also returned to 
duty. Unfortunately, as with the Flemish Legion, most of the Dutch 
recovered wounded were instead assigned to the Wiking Division, 
which had priority, as it was a full Waffen-SS unit, and not merely 
administered by the Waffen-SS (the Dutch Legion was still, in theory, a 
Dutch unit, and not a part of the German military). Despite this difficul¬ 
ty, the Dutch Legion numbered 1,418 officers and men by 1 June 1942. 

Dutchmen continued to volunteer for full Waffen-SS service, and also 
usually ended up in Wiking, including Feldmeijer, who performed his 
military service with SN-Flak Battalion 5. Wiking and the Dutch Legion 
both absorbed heavy casualties during their 1942 combats (the Dutch 
Legion suffering just under 2,000 dead and wounded up to 30 
November), so that the number of Dutchmen on duty with the legion or 
in the Waffen-SS was never nearly as high as the total of those who had 
joined. The Waffen-SS High Command released figures on 14 December 
1942 which indicated that as of the previous 30 October, 5,228 Dutch 
had served with the Waffen-SS (with 219 dead and 1,289 released from 
service), and another 4,524 had served with the Dutch Legion (with 367 
dead and 1,174 released from service). This figure of 9,752 volunteers 
was higher than the number of Norwegian volunteers during the entire 
war, and nearly matched the wartime total from Denmark. 
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As Wilting advanced to the Caucasus during the summer of 1942, the 
Dutch Legion returned to the Volkhov for the destruction of the Soviet 
forces cut off during their winter offensive. Some accounts credit the 
legion with capturing Soviet General Andre Vlasov, who later headed 
the German-sponsored Russian Liberation Army. This final phase of the 
Volkhov fighting was again costly, but ultimately successful. The Dutch 
Legion then assumed a place on the Leningrad siege lines by the end of 
July 1942, where new recruits were integrated. Despite further costly 
fighting into the autumn, by the end of 1942, the legion reported a 
strength of 1,755 officers and men. 

Early in 1943, the heavy anti-tank guns of the 14th Company of the 
Dutch Legion were detached from their parent unit, and sent with the 
14th Company of the Norwegian Legion to fight on the eastern portion 
of the German positions that blockaded Leningrad, near Schlusselburg. 
While the 75mm Pak 38/97 pieces (based on First World War French 
gun tubes) were less powerful than the modern 75mm Pak 40, they still 
exceeded the capabilities of the anti-tank weapons of most German 
infantry units in this sector, and provided much needed assistance dur¬ 
ing the Second Battle of Lake Ladoga. The terrain here was more open 
than usual in this region, and the Dutch and Norwegian gunners had fre¬ 
quent opportunity to defend against Soviet tank attacks, which were 
otherwise rare in the greater Leningrad area. 

The soul of the anti-tank fighting was provided by Gerardus 
Mooyman, who was forced to switch from messenger to gunner 
because of casualties. The 19-year-old quickly demonstrated his abilities 
as a gunner during the February 1943 fighting. On 13 February alone, he 
knocked out 13 Soviet tanks, which brought him the award of the 
Knight’s Cross a week later. Mooyman was the first Germanic volunteer 
to earn this decoration. While he was delighted with the recognition, the 
young man was in over his head when he was made a propaganda fig¬ 
ure, and asked to pose for photos with many German and Dutch per¬ 
sonalities. Mooyman later completed an officer training course at Bad 
Tolz, and became an officer in the anti-tank battalion of the Nederland 
Brigade/Division. 

Back in the Netherlands, Hendrik Seyffardt was assassinated on 6 
February 1943. (Dutch Communists claimed credit for the killing.) In his 
honor, the 1st Company of the Dutch Legion was titled “General 
Seyffardt.” 

The main portion of the Dutch Legion was also heavily engaged dur¬ 
ing February and March 1943, still as part of the ring around Leningrad. 
The next month, the unit received home leave in the Netherlands before 
reassembling during May 1943 at Grafenwohr, in common with the 
Danes and Norwegians, for the creation of the Nordland Division. The 
Dutch Legion, which had usually been referred to internally as a 
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regiment, was now to become one in name, as the Panzer-Grenadier 
Regiment Nederland of the Nordland Division. 

This arrangement proved impractical for a couple of reasons. By the 
summer of 1943, Waffen-SS panzer-grenadier divisions were based 
around two, not three, infantry regiments, and Frikorps Danmark and 
the Norwegian Legion were already slated for expansion into panzer- 
grenadier regiments. Also, since the Dutch were to incorporate Dutch 
Wiking veterans, they formed the largest group in the concentration of 
Germanic volunteers at Grafenwohr, with more than enough men to 
form a regiment. Mussert and NSB leadership requested that the Dutch 
be allowed to form their own division. 

Josef Fitzthum had taken command of the Dutch Legion when it 
returned to the Volkhov during the summer of 1942. He became the first 
commander of the intended Panzer-Grenadier Regiment Nederland, and 
in recognition of his successful leadership of the legion was awarded 
the German Cross in Gold on 24 August 1943. By this time, the Dutch 
regiment had been removed from Nordland , and expanded into two 
smaller regiments (with two battalions each, instead of the three in 
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Danmark and Norge). The first regiment, which became SS- Volunteer 
Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 48, carried on the title “General Seyffardt,” 
while the second, which became SS- Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 49, was 
titled “De Ruyter” for the seventeenth-century Dutch admiral of that 
name (the German spelling of “De Ruiter” was also extensively used). 

The regiments General Seyffardt and De Ruyter were joined with the 
usual supporting services (but with no artillery initially) to form the 
Nederland Division, but insufficient men were on hand, even after a 
thousand ethnic Germans (from the same body used to fill out 
Nordland) were added to each regiment. On the Oranienbaum front, the 
3d Battalion of the SS-Polizei Artillery Regiment 4, which was part of 
the combat group the 4th SS-PoZizei-Panzer-Grenadier Division left 
behind when it moved to Greece to rebuild, joined the Nederland 
Brigade to give it an artillery component. With that, the initial structure 
of Nederland was complete, it now formed a sort of “mini-division,” a 
scaled-down panzer-grenadier division, which could be expanded later. 
The unit continued to refer to itself as a division, but officially it was 
reclassified as the 4th SS-Volunteer Panzer-Grenadier Brigade 
Nederland. 

Wiking had supplied 1,500 Dutch and, combined with those legion 
veterans who continued to serve, Dutch volunteers accounted for per¬ 
haps 3,500 of the 6,424 officers and men in the brigade on 31 December 
1943. Thus, the Dutch character of the unit diminished in comparison to 
the old legion, and this would only increase as new, primarily German, 
units were added, including a second, and finally a third artillery battal¬ 
ion. Since the brigade was fully part of the Waffen-SS , and now official¬ 
ly part of the German military, it received more and better weaponry 
than the legion had enjoyed, including a battery of assault guns in its 
anti-tank battalion. But since Brigade Nederland was no longer consid¬ 
ered an extension of the Dutch armed forces, the NSB had less influ¬ 
ence than ever before. Also, Dutch officers and NCOs continued to be 
scarce, but this would improve from early 1944 as young Dutchmen 
joined the unit after completing courses at training schools. 

This Dutch leadership rarely reached above the company level, so the 
brigade was fortunate that its predominently German officer corps was 
formed around highly experienced and competent Wiking veterans. 
Fitzthum was reassigned, and replaced as General Seyffardt comman¬ 
der by the last commander of the Nordland Regiment, Wolfgang 
Joerchel. Hans Collani and his German cadre from the former Finnish 
Volunteer Battalion formed the staff of De Ruyter, with Collani as com¬ 
mander. Command of the brigade was taken by Jurgen Wagner, who had 
recently won the Knight’s Cross as Germania Regiment commander. 

The General Seyffardt Regiment particularly distinguished itself dur¬ 
ing the retreat from Oranienbaum, with a decisive delaying action con¬ 
ducted by a combat group based around its 1st Battalion. The German 
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battalion commander, Hans-Joachim Riihle von Lilienstern, was award¬ 
ed the Knight’s Cross on 12 February 1944. By this date, the General 
Seyffardt Regiment held the northernmost portion of the Narva bridge¬ 
head, around Popovka, with its neighbor, the De Ruyter Regiment, to 
the right around Lilienbach. The General Seyffardt Regiment held its 
positions in desperate fighting in early March 1944, but in the following 
days, De Ruyter was hard pressed. An extremely costly counterattack 
by the 9th Company of Regiment Danmark cleared up one crisis, and its 
commander, Luxembourg volunteer Fritz Sidon, was awarded the 
Honor Roll Clasp many months later on 5 November 1944. Another 
attack forced the De Ruyter Regiment out of Lilienbach, with several 
Soviet tanks making a clean breakthrough. Just before this force 
reached the vital Narva railroad bridge, Philipp Wild counterattacked 
with his Panther platoon from the 1st Company of 55-Panzer Battalion 
11 “Hermann von Salza.” The Soviet tanks were knocked out, and 
Collani’s men restored the gap in their lines, though Lilienbach could 
not be retaken. Wild, a German, was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 21 
March 1944, and his Danish driver, Kurt Tebring, received the Iron Cross 
1st Class. 

The Soviets made two more attempts to capitalize on their success at 
Lilienbach and break through De Ruyter’s new lines just to the west of 
the village. On 14 March, the 2d Battalion of the regiment was nearly 
overwhelmed but Helmut Scholz, a platoon commander in 7th Company 
took charge of the entire zone after the battalion commander was killed. 
At the head of a few men, the Finnish battalion veteran counterattacked 
and restored the situation. A day later, a new Soviet assault again almost 
broke through. The new 2d Battalion commander, Carl-Heinz Friihauf, 
gathered every rear services man he could find, and launched a coun¬ 
terattack. This nearly faltered under intense fire, but Friihauf repeated¬ 
ly rallied his men, and finally stabilized the De Ruyter positions for 
good. 

During the lull that followed during the spring of 1944, the Nederland 
Brigade was highly decorated for its defensive efforts. Joerchel was 
awarded the Knight’s Cross on 21 April, and the same medal followed 
for Friihauf and Scholz on 4 June. Collani was awarded the German 
Cross in Gold on 24 April, as were two Dutchmen, platoon commander 
Frans Venema from the 3d Company of General Seyffardt and Herman 
Schoofs from the staff of 55-Combat Engineer Battalion 54. 

The two infantry regiments of Brigade Nederland were rebuilt as 
well as possible, incorporating survivors of the 9th and 10th Luftwaffe 
Field Divisions (including Georg Schluifelder) and some new Dutch vol¬ 
unteers, but were still understrength as the late July 1944 withdrawal to 
the Tannenberg Line began. Days earlier, Joerchel had been reassigned 
and replaced by the former commander of the Norwegian 55-Ski 
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Battalion, Richard Benner. The General Seyffardt Regiment, with its 
roughly 1,200 men, was one of the last units of the III (Germanic) SS- 
Panzer Corps to evacuate Narva. As the regiment made its way west, it 
was beset by bad luck. During the night of 25/26 July, Benner had on sev¬ 
eral occasions to decide on the precise route of withdrawal for his men. 
His reasoning was sound, but the chosen route resulted in the General 
Seyffardt Regiment being surrounded. The regiment broke up into 
smaller groups to try to make their way to the west to the Tannenberg 
positions. Benner was quickly killed, but the survivors fought on into 28 
July. Since the initial Soviet attacks on the Tannenberg Line were bare¬ 
ly contained, the staff of the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps believed 
that the efforts of General Seyffardt in tying down significant enemy 
forces made the successful defense possible. 

Brigade Nederland’s assault gun battery had attacked to the east 
from the Tannenberg positions to try to clear a way for the General 
Seyffardt Regiment. Dutch officer Cornelius Nieuwendijk-Hoek and 
perhaps 250 men of the regiment did succeed in reaching the 
Tannenberg Line, thanks to this effort. With them was the 2d Battalion 
commander, Helmut Breymann, who had previously been a favorite offi¬ 
cer with the Flemish Legion. He was killed in action soon after, howev¬ 
er, during the continued Tannenberg Line fighting. The assault guns 
included two Dutchmen among the gun commanders, Joop Cuypers and 
Derk-Elsko Bruins. The latter had pressed home his relief attack to the 
last possible moment, and knocked out numerous Soviet tanks in the 
process. For this, Bruins became the second Dutch recipient of the 
Knight’s Cross on 23 August 1944. 

The first stage of the Tannenberg fighting hit Nordland the hardest, 
but by 29 July, De Ruyter was fully involved. Friihauf was wounded, and 
advancing Soviet forces passed by the 2d Battalion command post north 
of Grenadier Hill. Scholz took emergency command of the battalion and 
led the defense of the command post as a strongpoint. Stefan Strapatin, 
the ethnic German leader of Scholz’s messenger squad, contributed by 
knocking out several tanks using Panzerfaust anti-tank rocket launch¬ 
ers. The Soviet advance reached the De Ruyter regimental command 
bunker on Hill 69.9. Collani was badly wounded, and shot himself when 
the situation seemed lost. Karl-Heinz Ertel, the regimental adjutant who 
had served with Collani since the first days of the Finnish volunteer bat¬ 
talion, assumed temporary command of De Ruyter, and directed the 
defense which ultimately proved successful when Paul-Albert Kausch 
and the last armor of the Hermann von Salza Battalion counterattacked. 

In the aftermath of the Tannenberg fighting, Collani received the 
Knight’s Cross posthumously on 19 August 1944. Kausch and Ertel were 
awarded the same decoration on 23 August, and Scholz was awarded 
the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross weeks later on 21 September. 
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By that date, Scholz had been injured in an accident and evacuated, 
with Otto Petersen replacing him. Petersen and Strapatin distinguished 
themselves during the retreat from Estonia, and both received the 
Knight’s Cross after the Second Battle of Kurland. Strapatin, from the 
Banat, was one of the only ethnic Germans to earn this decoration. 

After the Tannenberg front quieted in early August, but before the 
evacuation of Estonia, Soviet forces advanced around Lake Peipus and 
threatened the Estonian front from the south. Nederland Brigade 
commander Wagner led a combat group against this advance in the 
Tartu area. Among his sub-units was a small battalion from the Walloon 
Assault Brigade Wallonien and the 55-Armored Reconnaissance 
Battalion 11. In the 5th Company of the recon unit was a platoon 
equipped with “cannon-wagons,” armored halftracks mounting low- 
velocity 75mm howitzers. These vehicles were too lightly armored and 
armed to engage enemy tanks in open combat, but sometimes were 
called upon in emergencies to deal with tanks. Kaspar Spork had com¬ 
manded a cannon-wagon in 5th Company since before the retreat from 
Oranienbaum, during which he had earned both classes of the Iron 
Cross after developing a hit-and-run, strike-from-ambush technique 
which allowed him to destroy many Soviet armored vehicles. In the 
fighting near Tartu, Sporck brought his kill total to 15 tanks, as well as 
numerous anti-tank guns, and for this he was awarded the Knight’s 
Cross on 23 October 1944 as the third and final Dutchman. 

The General Seyffardt Regiment was reconstituted during the autumn 
of 1944, primarily with Germans, and then fought along the Baltic coast 
in West Prussia and Pomerania from January 1945 with training units of 
the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps. As this went on, the main portion 
of the Nederland Brigade nearly bled to death in Kurland. The brigade 
was especially hard-pressed during the Second Battle of Kurland, but 
the key heights around Ozoli were held by the 1st Company of De 
Ruyter and the 5th Battery of SS -Artillery Regiment 54 in tremendously 
difficult fighting. Georg Schluifelder had already earned the German 
Cross in Gold since joining Nederland , and earned the Knight’s Cross 
for this battle as the commander of 1st Company. Herbert-Albert Rieth 
also earned the Knight’s Cross as 5th Battery commander, and his for¬ 
ward observer, Johann Taubl, received the Honor Roll Clasp. When the 
observation post was overrun, Taubl’s radioman, Walter Jenschke, led a 
counterattack that recaptured the position, and for that action was 
awarded the Knight’s Cross. It was a sign of the brigade’s composition 
by this point that all of these men were German nationals. 

By the time Johannes Hellmers earned his Knight’s Cross during the 
Fourth Battle of Kurland, the combat strength of Brigade Nederland 
was down to a couple of hundred men. Fortunately, the command and 
administrative sections were preserved, so than new men could be 
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continually added to the combat elements during the refit before action 
in Pomerania, and again west of the Oder River. Individual Dutchmen 
remained in the unit, which was retitled the 23d SS- Volunteer Panzer- 
Grenadier Division Nederland on 10 February 1945. One was Geert 
Pulles, who had distinguished himself in the Narva bridgehead as the 
commander of De Ruyter’s 3d Company before being wounded. After 
recuperation service with the Landstorm, he rejoined Nederland in 
Kurland, was awarded the German Cross in Gold for his previous 
leadership on 18 December 1944. Pulles was killed in action after the 
Sonnenwende offensive. 

West of the Oder, the General Seyffardt Regiment rejoined what was 
now a Dutch formation in name only. Schluifelder had died at Ozoli 
during the Fourth Battle of Kurland, and Rieth was killed in the Halbe 
pocket, but most of the other high award winners of the division sur¬ 
vived the war, including Mooyman and Bruins. Sporck remained with 
Nordland's recon battalion, and was fatally wounded in Pomerania, 
dying on 8 April 1945. 

Back in the Netherlands, the German occupying authorities decided 
during 1942 to set up a Dutch defense force to combat resistance fight¬ 
ers and Allied agents, and to maintain order in the event of an Allied 
invasion. As this “Landwacht Nederland” came together during 1943, all 
able-bodied men of the W4, Germanic-SS, and NSB were asked to vol¬ 
unteer to undergo military training. The cadre was formed around 
Dutch Waffen-SS veterans (often invalided out of combat service) and 
Dutch and German police officers and NCOs. On 16 October 1943, the 
Landwacht was reorganized as the SS-Grenadier Regiment Landstorm 
Nederland in the strength of three battalions. Most men served part- 
time, but all members were mobilized for three-day regimental training 
sessions during November 1943 and the following April. By the end of 
1943, the Landstorm numbered 1,938 officers and men. 

On 15 May 1944, with the Allied invasion of Western Europe expect¬ 
ed at any time, the Landstorm was fully mobilized. It had finished its 
organization, and consisted of a three-battalion regiment with full sup¬ 
porting services. It included 3,167 officers and men, all but a few Dutch, 
and commanded by Leibstandarte veteran Martin Kohlroser. As a 
Waffen-SS formation, it became part of the German military, and the 
Dutchmen in it were now under German command instead of that of the 
NSB. 

Up to September 1944, the main activity of the Landstorm was to 
train, but early that month, as British forces approached Dutch territo¬ 
ry, part of the Landstorm was committed to combat. The 1st Battalion 
fought with the 85th Infantry Division, while the 2d Battalion was under 
the 719th Infantry Division, both in the Albert Canal zone. The 3d 
Battalion and supporting elements remained in reserve in the vicinity of 
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Arnhem, and were committed there alongside the 9th SS-Panzer 
Division Hohenstaufen after Operation Market-Garden began on 
September 18. 

The next month, following the successful conclusion of the Arnhem 
battle, the Landstorm was brought together to the east of the front, and 
enlarged on 1 November into the SS- Volunteer Grenadier Brigade 
“Landstorm Nederland. ” Several miscellaneous Waffen-SS and police 
formations were added and now all male Germanic-SS, WA, and other 
NSB members were conscripted for service. Rost van Tonningen, who 
had fallen out of favor with Mussert, became an officer in the embryon¬ 
ic artillery regiment. Former Dutch concentration camp guards were 
also added. Mussert now had hardly any of his followers under his con¬ 
trol, as almost all of the men were either in German military service, had 
already ben killed, or were in Allied captivity. 

As this force organized, it was retitled the 34th SS-Volunteer Infantry 
Division Landstorm Nederland on 10 February 1945. As with the origi¬ 
nal SS-Panzer-Grenadier Brigade Nederland, it had essentially a minia¬ 
ture division structure, with two infantry regiments, each of two battal¬ 
ions, and less than full divisional supporting elements. Morale was low 
for several reasons. The military enthusiasts and veterans of previous 
Waffen-SS service considered camp guards and conscripts as less than 
ideal comrades. The conscripts were often quite young or overage for 
military duty, and would have preferred not to be fighting. And they 
were the only Waffen-SS Germanic unit to see combat against the 
Western Allies, instead of against the Soviets. 

This last fact is one of which Waffen-SS veterans of all nationalities 
are not proud. In various unit histories, it is always stressed that the 
Germanic volunteers joined to fight Communism, though hundreds 
actually joined before 22 June 1941. The 5,000 or so men of the Land¬ 
storm Nederland Division usually receive little attention from histori¬ 
ans. Clearly, this is fertile ground for future scholarship. 

How was this thrown-together division able to fight well? Its senior 
leadership was mostly German, and Germans held half of the company 
command positions, and these men naturally were dedicated to fighting 
their country’s enemies. As to the Dutch rank and file, they considered 
their fate sealed. They were already dead men, with nothing to look for¬ 
ward to in the post-war world, after choosing to collaborate. The 
Waffen-SS veterans were able to instill a degree of discipline and cama¬ 
raderie, which enhanced the fighting potential, and so the Dutch and 
Germans in the unit together prepared to sell their lives as dearly as 
possible. 

The Landstorm returned to the frontlines during the winter of 1945, 
and quickly had an advantage over their opponents. As Dutch natives, 
they understood how to operate in the many rivers, canals, and flooded 
areas around Arnhem, terrain which confounded the British. While the 
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front remained static, the Landstormers had the upper hand in the con¬ 
stant raiding and patrolling that extended into the spring. Dutch 
Germanic-SS commander Feldmeijer was killed during this stretch, 
when an Allied Fighter bomber strafed his car on 22 February. 

Despite early sucesses, the Landstorm Nederland Division was 
quickly defeated when the large British offensive to take Arnhem began 
on April 2. In common with other German formations, it was forced to 
disperse, and most of its men gradually surrendered in groups, up to the 
end of the war. Some perferred to go down fighting, including Wiking 
veteran and Germanic-SS officer Willem “Wim” Heubel, who had gradu¬ 
ated from Bad Tolz and commanded the 5th Company of SS- Volunteer 
Infantry Regiment 83. He was killed on 28 April 1945 while leading an 
attack on a British anti-tank gun position. 

Those members of the Landstorm that surrendered went into captiv¬ 
ity with discipline that impressed British and Canadian observers. To 
their fellow Dutch, however, they were pariahs, and they were quickly 
given bad treatment in very harsh prison camps. Other Dutch gradually 
arrived who had surrendered with the remnants of the Panzer- 
Grenadier Division Nederland or with other Waffen-SS, units. Rost van 
Tonningen was murdered in captivity, but Waffen-SS veterans were not 
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executed merely for serving in the German military. Instead, they 
received prison sentences of several years and permanent loss of civil 
rights. Though these rights were often restored during the 1980s, many 
veterans moved to Germany after the war, where men like Bruins could 
build a career. After some time in Germany, Mooyman settled in the 
Netherlands, with house painting the best job he could find. Individual 
Dutch Waffen-SS veterans joined the French Foreign Legion after the 
war, and several hundred regained some measure of their rights by vol¬ 
unteering to fight with the Dutch Army in Korea. 

It should be noted that as Dutch Waffen-SS veterans shared their 
experiences with each other after the war, many believed that two addi¬ 
tional Dutch received the German Cross in Gold, though the documen¬ 
tation isn’t known to exist. The first is SSrWiking NCO Frans Goedhart, 
who attended the 18th Shortened Wartime Course at Bad Tolz from late 
1944, where classmates observed him wearing the decoration. Next, 
Nieuwendijk-Hoek is supported by several veterans in his claim that he 
received the German Cross in Gold from SSrNederland commander 
Wagner during the early 1945 sea-passage from Kurland to Pomerania. 
Nieuwendijk-Hoek is sometimes reported asbeing killed during the war, 
but he was a comrade of Joop Cuypers in post-war Dutch captivity. 

Hundreds of other Dutch volunteers (including an NSKK group 
caught at Stalingrad) went into Soviet captivity, where many died. Some 
were released during 1950, but others were not sent home for another 
decade. Wagner, Ertel, and others from the German cadre were extra¬ 
dited to Yugoslavia, where they were tried on trumped up charges as 
revenge for their months of training in Croatia during 1943. Wagner was 
executed for unspecified warcrimes, but Ertel was fortunate to survive 
and return to Germany during October 1950. He became an important 
resource to historians because of his experience as a participant in sev¬ 
eral aspects of the Germanic Waffen-SS volunteer movement. 

Dutch Waffen-SS veterans have never been able to form a strong 
association, as did their Flemish counterparts, and few wrote memoirs 
or accounts of their service as happened in Norway and Denmark. The 
detailed history of the Dutch Waffen-SS, published in Dutch, was actu¬ 
ally prepared by the Flemish SMF under Jan Vincx’s direction. This 
doesn’t change the fact that up to 20,000 Dutch joined the Waffen-SS, 
mostly as volunteers, and tens of thousands of others served in organi¬ 
zations such as the OT and NSKK While no Dutch veterans’ association 
formed, Dutch were active participants in the veterans’ groups for 
Wiking and for the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps. The great prepon- 
derence of Dutch in the Waffen-SS made good soldiers, no matter with 
which unit they served, and their German comrades regarded them 
highly. Fortunately, German and Flemish veterans have preserved the 
history of the Dutch Waffen-SS for posterity. 
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Norway 

Well-known Norwegian soldier Vidkun Quisling formed the National 
Unity (NS) party in May 1933, after his previous venture into politics 
with the Agrarian Party had failed. NS was obviously influenced by 
Hitler and the German National Socialists, and few Norwegians showed 
any interest in the new party. Quisling drew his limited support primar¬ 
ily from conservative military families, who embraced the aspects of his 
message embracing Norwegian patriotism. Among the original mem¬ 
bers of AS were Ragnar Berg, the Dane (married to a Norwegian) Gust 
Jonassen, and Bjorn Ostring, who became the head of the Youth 
Movement ( NSUF ). 

During the Winter War, the Norwegian government granted approval 
for Norwegian citizens to volunteer to fight in Finland. Around 750 did 
so, as did some Norwegians already living in Sweden and Finland. 
Fewer than 300 of the Norwegian volunteers actually went into military 
units, and almost all of these were integrated into the Swedish volunteer 
contingent. Among the Norwegians to make it to Finland was Per 
Imerslund, the controversial journalist. Imerslund was an outspoken 
anti-Communist who had fought with the Falangists during the Spanish 
Civil War. He seems to have been perpetually discontent, often feuding 
with the NS leadership, despite holding broadly similar views. Only a 
few of the Norwegian volunteers in Finland were NS members because 
that party was in turmoil at the time, just recovering from internal strife. 

One of Quisling’s rivals for radical right-wing political power was the 
police official Jonas Lie, who before the war befriended the Nazi party 
official Josef Terboven. After the German invasion during the spring of 
1940, Terboven became the head German administrator for Norway, and 
Lie was appointed Chief of Norwegian Police. The two cooperated to 
plot against Quisling, who initially was without station. 

Quisling had tried to seize power in the wake of the German occupa¬ 
tion, but his authority was not recognized by the Germans. Most NS 
male members were active or reserve soldiers in the Norwegian mili¬ 
tary, and they loyally fought the German invaders until the Norwegian 
Army capitulated on 10 June 1940. Almost every Norwegian who 
became a Waffen-SS officer up to early 1944 had seen combat against 
the Germans during 1940 (By mid-1944, many Norwegians born in 1924 
and 1925 began to attend officer training schools. They, of course, had 
been too young for military duty in 1940). 

The Germans gradually realized that NS was the only segment of the 
Norwegian populace to show them much good will. During September 
1940, NS became the sole recognized political party allowed in Norway, 
and many right-wing sympathizers joined. This included Immerslund, 
who hoped the party had changed for the better. The old NS party was 
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not the political outlet that he and certain other, mostly young, 
Norwegians sought. 

With its expansion, NS was able to set up seven regiments of its uni¬ 
formed militia, known as the Hird. As with the party militias in other 
Germanic nations, much of the Hird membership eventually joined the 
Waffen-SS. The NS grew to 55,000 members, and adult males up to age 
45 were to serve in the general Hird, or one of its specialized branches. 
The most prominent sub-group was Quisling’s personal Leader Guard, 
commanded by Ostring in addition to his position as head of the NSUF. 

During May 1941, Lie and Justice Minister Sverre Riisnaes established 
a Norwegian branch of the Allegemeine-SS, which eventually became 
known as the Germanic-55 in Norway (GSSN). This attracted the more 
radical, often younger, members of NS, who wanted to be part of a new 
Europe. While NS was a Norwegian nationalist party, the GSSN advo¬ 
cated a pan-Germanic policy which would have seen Norway become 
Germany’s partner in a union of Nordic states. Although GSSN mem¬ 
bers were simultaneously NS members, the GSSN was often in conflict 
with the NS. leadership, which was seen as too old fashioned. Men such 
as Imerslund found themselves at home in the GSSN, though ultimately 
fewer than 2,000 Norwegians ever joined. 

Meanwhile, the Nordland Regiment of the Waffen-SS had already 
been established on 20 April 1940 (Hitler’s birthday), well before the end 
of hostilities in Norway. Norwegian volunteers were initially few, since 
the TVS was busy consolidating its power. On 12 January 1941, however, 
a Quisling speech was broadcast in which he called for volunteers. 
Several hundred men answered, though most would not complete train¬ 
ing and did not join Wiking in Ukraine until the summer and autumn of 
1941. As mentioned elsewhere, only 294 Norwegians were with Wiking 
at the start of the Eastern campaign on 22 June 1941. 

The invasion of the USSR changed the recruiting situation. On 29 
June, Terboven gave a speech announcing the creation of a Norwegian 
Legion to fight against the Soviets in Finland. Enthusiasm for this for¬ 
mation was high, with thousands of Norwegians quickly volunteering. 
The Norwegian Legion was planned to take the form of an infantry reg¬ 
iment, and several hundred professional officers who did not support 
NS. offered their services. The enthusiasm dampened as it became clear 
that the legion would fight in German uniform, instead of in Norwegian 
or Finnish attire. It was to be administered by the Waffen-SS , in com¬ 
mon with the other Germanic legions, and many Norwegians wanted 
nothing to do with the 55. 

Since the German advance into the USSR was progessing well, the 
Norwegian volunteers for the legion were allowed to initially sign on for 
a three-month trial term of duty. It was anticipated that the war in the 
east would soon be over, so this was considered sufficient. After the dis¬ 
appointments concerning the uniforms and 55 association, two further 
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events caused many volunteers to not renew their contracts. It became 
clear that the Germans intended to use the Norwegian Legion near 
Leningrad alongside the Dutch and Flemish Legions, and after 7 Decem¬ 
ber 1941, the United States joined the war. 

After the departure or non-enlistment of thousands of volunteers, the 
Norwegian Legion could only form a reinforced infantry battalion. This 
received the honor title “Viken, ” which was to have been the title of the 
first of the three intended infantry battalions. The others would have 
been “Gula” and “Frosta. ” The composition was almost entirely Norwe¬ 
gian, aside from a few German liaison officers. Most of the volunteers 
were NS members, and since NS drew support primarily from military 
families, the legion had sufficient Norwegian officers. Ragnar Berg had 
helped form the G’SSN, and most of the early members of that organiza¬ 
tion found their way into the 4th Company of the legion, which he com¬ 
manded. Charles Westberg who was, like Berg, a Norwegian Army offi¬ 
cer and NS member, commanded the company’s first platoon. 

Norwegian Army Colonel Finn Hannibal Kjelstrup was at first to com¬ 
mand the regiment-sized Norwegian Legion, but he resigned at the end 
of November 1941. His son, Sverre, remained in service, and eventually 
became an officer. Viken Battalion commander Major Jorgen Bakke 
replaced Kjelstrup, but he could not get along with the Germans or his 
fellow Norwegians, and he soon resigned as well. At the end of 1941, the 
command of the Norwegian Legion, at battalion size, finally resided 
with Norwegian Army Captain of Cavalry Arthur Qvist. He was a firm 
member of NS, but refused to actively politicize the unit, despite the 
wishes of some of his officers. Not withstanding this, Qvist was a popu¬ 
lar commander, and held the respect of Norwegians and Germans. 

The Norwegian Legion was ready for combat by the beginning of 
1942, but a shortage of transportation meant that its 1,218 men had to 
wait another month before being assigned to positions along the seige 
lines outside of Leningrad. The German strength in this area had 
decreased, as many units were sent east to deal with the crisis on the 
Volkhov River. The Norwegians had to defend against attacks coming 
out of the city during March. Westberg became the first officer fatality 
on 19 March, when his command bunker took a direct hit during an 
artillery barrage. 

The Norwegian Legion shifted positions during April 1942 and need¬ 
ed intelligence about the enemy situation in its new sector. Berg led a 
trench raid for this purpose in the predawn hours of 16 April. Despite 
careful preparation, the assault was caught in a minefield, then shot up 
by Soviet artillery. Berg and seven of his men were killed, and most of 
the rest were wounded. This was a black day for the Norwegian Legion, 
and Berg became a martyr for the combat veterans and the GSSN. 

The Norwegian Legion reorganized during May 1942 after suffering 
many wounded and sick losses. It was soon back in action on the 
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Leningrad siege lines, which at this stage were “quiet.” Combat amount¬ 
ed primarily to artillery duels and trench raids. New recruits arrived, 
and most were from the NS -run Labor Service. Since many were fairly 
young, they were concentrated in the 1st Company, in which Ostring 
commanded a platoon. The company commander was the GSSN officer 
Olaf Lindvig. 

Since the Norwegian sector remained quiet, the anti-tank guns of the 
14th Company were sent wherever they were needed in the Leningrad 
sector. On 20 July 1942, a heavy attack penetrated the positions of a 
Latvian Schuma (auxiliary police) unit, and the platoon of Arnfinn Vik 
was sent there. In heavy fighting, Vik and his gunners successfully 
delayed the Soviet advance until counterattacks restored the front. 

On 3 September 3, Lie arrived in the legion sector with the 1st 
Norwegian Police Company, which he had raised from volunteers with¬ 
in the forces under his command. These men proved a welcome addi¬ 
tion, and fought alongside the legion into the following spring. By early 
1943, Lie had taken temporary command of the legion from Quist, who 
was back in Norway. 


A Norwegian sur¬ 
vivor of the disas¬ 
trous trench raid led 
by Ragnar Berg on 16 
April 1942. A nurse 
shows off his Iron 
Cross 2d class, and a 
portrait ofVidkun 
Quisling is visible 
behind her right 
hand. (Jervas) 
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The Norwegian Legion was withdrawn from the front lines for a few 
days at the end of November 1942, but quickly had to return to combat 
on 3 December to eliminate a breakthrough in the zone of the Dutch 
Legion. After heavy fighting, the front settled down again, but attrition 
had reduced the strength of the Norwegian Legion to only 700 officers 
and men by the end of 1942. 

While the main Norwegian positions remained free of major enemy 
attacks, the 14th Company did see heavy fighting. During the Second 
Battle of Lake Ladoga in February 1943, it supported the Spanish Blue 
Division near Krasny Bor, to the east of Leningrad. This was the area in 
which the Flemish Legion would be nearly destroyed a month later. The 
Norwegian anti-tank gunners were officially commended by Himmler 
for their achievements. 

The Norwegian Legion and 1st Police Company were relieved from 
the front and prepared for transport back to Norway at the beginning of 
March 1943. The Norwegians received another commendation, this time 
from Fritz von Scholz, who had commanded the legion as part of the 2d 
.S’S-Infantry Brigade. Von Scholz was well acquainted with Norwegian 
volunteers after previously commanding the Nordland Regiment in the 
Wiking Division, and he would serve with them again a few months 
later as commander of the new Nordland Division. 

The Norwegian Legion had suffered only 158 men killed during just 
over a year of frontline service. This was a remarkably small percentage 
in comparison with the other volunteer legions and the Norwegians in 
Wiking, but future Norwegian formations would not be so lucky. The 
Legion survivors received two weeks of home leave in Norway during 
May 1943, though those who signed on for the new Regiment Norge 
received their leave sooner. The legion was then dissolved in a ceremo¬ 
ny in Oslo. The volunteers for Norge had already been shipped to 
Bavaria, where the Nordland Division was organizing. The new Nor¬ 
wegian SS- Panzer-Grenadier Regiment Norge (“Norway”) organized at 
Grafenwohr. 

Already during the history of the Norwegian Legion, many volunteers 
had decided not to renew their enlistments when they expired. Of the 
700 men who served to the end, only about 300 made their way into 
Regiment Norge. The others left German military service or transferred 
into the newly-raised Norwegian SS-Ski Battalion. Through the spring of 
1943, around 800 Norwegians had served with Wiking (and a handful in 
other units), but because of casualties and expired enlistments, only 250 
Norwegians from Wiking joined Regiment Norge. The GSSN con¬ 
tributed 160 new volunteers, and most of these men went into the new 
regiment’s 1st Company, commanded by Lindvig. New recruits trickled 
in during the summer and autumn, but by late 1943, the Nordland 
Division counted only 810 Norwegians (300 ex-legionnaires, 250 Wiking 
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veterans, 160 GSSN volunteers, and 100 new recruits). Quisling had 
hoped that 3,000 Norwegians would volunteer for Norge. 

While the Norwegian Legion included only individual German liaison 
officers, Regiment Norge required the addition of a great many 
Germans and ethnic Germans to reach full strength. Fortunately, the 
officers and NCOs of the old Nordland Regiment were highly compe¬ 
tent. The first commander of Norge was Wolfgang Joerchel, but he soon 
left to take command of a Dutch regiment. Arnold Stoffers, who had 
been with Wiking from its formation, replaced him. Fritz Vogt, who had 
been one of the first men in the Waffen-SS to win the Knight’s Cross 
back in 1940, commanded the 1st Battalion, while Nordland Regiment 
veterans Albrecht Kriigel and Hanns-Heinrich Lohmann commanded 
the 2d and 3d Battalions. All of these men held the German Cross in 
Gold. Norwegian officers were well represented at the company and 
platoon level, with other Norwegians serving in other parts of the 
Nordland Division. Additional Norwegians would join Regiment Norge 
in the spring of 1944, after completing officer training courses. 

Regiment Norge suffered heavy losses during the retreat from Orani- 
enbaum to the Luga River, then to Narva during January 1944. Lohmann 
was wounded during the last stage of the withdrawal, and did not return 
to combat until early November, when he assumed command of a S'S'-De 
Ruyter in Kurland. He was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 12 March 1944 
for his men’s distinguished conduct during their first combat. Kriigel 
received the same award on the same day for his role in a successful 
attack on a Soviet bridgehead across the Narva River north of the town 
of Narva during mid-February. He later succeeded the mortally-wound¬ 
ed Graf von Westphalen as commander of Regiment Danmark. 

Regiment Norge fought in separated combat groups during the 
February and March struggle around Narva. While Kriigel led part of the 
regiment as described, Stoffers led other elements to the southwest of 
Narva, where two Soviet positions threatened the Narva supply lines. 
He was killed in action on 25 February personally leading an attack on 
one of these, known as the “West Sack.” This failed, but the West and 
East sacks were both eventually reduced to the point they no longer 
presented threats. Stoffers was posthumously awarded the Knight’s 
Cross on the same day as Lohmann and Kriigel. Fritz Knochlein, whose 
name was associated with the Le Paradis incident in 1940, replaced him. 

After the Narva zone settled down, Regiment Norge reorganized. The 
cadre of the 1st Battalion left for Germany to reorganize, with most sur¬ 
vivors reassigned to 3d Battalion. Vogt briefly took command of 3d 
Battalion, but the typhus he had first contracted outside Moscow 
recurred, and he was evacuated for recovery, Josef Bachmeier took 
over the 2d Battalion and Martin Giirz replaced Vogt. Most of Norge’s 
replacements were former members of the Luftwaffe Field Divisions 
destroyed at Oranienbaum, and the Norwegian character of the unit, not 
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strong to begin with, was diluted. After recovering briefly during the late 
spring through the addition of recovered wounded, it would only dimin¬ 
ish as the war continued. 

Regiment Norge suffered heavy losses again on the Tannenberg Line, 
outside Riga, and in Kurland. Bachmeier was awarded the Knight’s 
Cross after being wounded at Grenadier Hill. He was succeeded by 
Nordland Regiment veteran and German Cross in Gold holder, Richard 
Sporle. Gurz was mortally wounded near Riga, and posthumously 
awarded the Knight’s Cross. Killed at about the same time was 11th 
Company commander, Peter Thomas Sandborg, an original GSSN mem¬ 
ber, and a respected judge. Norge successfully held its positions during 
the Second Battle of Kurland, and Knochlein and Sporle both earned the 
Knight’s Cross for this, as did German NCO Siegfried Liingen. Another 
German, 7th Company commander Willy Hund, received the Honor Roll 
Clasp. 

Knochlein was not well liked by his men, and he was replaced by 
Wiking veteran Wilhelm Korbel when Regiment Norge arrived in 
Pomerania in early February 1945. The regiment was now mostly 
German in composition. Hund distinguished himself again at Altdamm, 
and was awarded the Knight’s Cross at the end of the war, as was the 
regimental adjutant Walter Korner, who had died of wounds in 
Pomerania. 

Only a handful of Norwegians remained in Regiment Norge by the 
end of the war. Lage Sogaard and Kasper Sivesind were in 12th 
Company until the end, and they succeeded in escaping from Berlin on 
2 May 1945. In the confusion of the Berlin fighting, it wasn’t noted until 
decades later that Korner had been wounded and gone missing in action 
(dying in a field hospital away from his men). He had earned the 
German Cross in Gold as commander of Norge's 8th Company during 
the spring of 1944. Sporle was killed in action east of Berlin, and Korbel 
badly wounded. The last remnants of Norge were led by Rudolf 
Temedde in a combat group with the remnants of Danmark. 

A few Norwegians remained in Wiking after the spring of 1943, most¬ 
ly as officers and NCOs. Three Norwegian NCOs were awarded the Iron 
Cross 1st Class after the breakout from Cherkassy: Alf Fjeld and Helge 
Tollefsen from Germania, and Inge Martin Bakken from Westland. 
Haakon Sundberg was wounded outside Warsaw as an officer with the 
3d Company of Germania. Arne Gunnar Smith had been one of the first 
volunteers for Regiment Nordland in early 1941. After completing offi¬ 
cer training in the spring of 1944, he was sent to Wiking and assigned to 
command a platoon in the 7th Company of Germania. The decision was 
deliberate, as 7th Company was commanded by another early Norwe¬ 
gian volunteer, GSSN officer Fredrik Jensen. When Jensen was wound¬ 
ed outside Warsaw on 10 August, Smith succeeded him, but was killed 
in action only five days later. Jensen never returned to combat, but 
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while he was recovering from his wounds at home in Norway, he 
became the most highly-decorated Norwegian veteran in the Waffen-SS. 
His award of the German Cross in Gold on 8 December 1944 reflected 
his more than three years of distinguished service. 

By this time, additional Norwegians had come to Wiking in the ranks 
of the reformed 1st Battalion of Regiment Norge. Fritz Vogt had creat¬ 
ed the battalion in Germany during the summer of 1944 from young 
German conscripts, ethnic Germans, and German Navy men who had 
been assigned to the Waffen-SS. The unit was almost entirely German, 
but gradually some Norwegian officers and NCOs were added from 
recovered wounded men from other units. When the reformed 1st 
Battalions of Norge and Danmark joined Wiking north of Warsaw in 
early November, the Norge Battalion (as it was known) included 40 
Norwegians among its 600 men. 

Vogt got along very well with his Norwegian soldiers in the old and 
the new 1st Battalion of Norge. For the reformed unit, he had several of 
his former men assigned to him. This included his personal radio man 
Alf Guttorm Johnsen, and Nordland Regiment veteran Sverre Larsen. 
“Nahkampf’ Larsen, nicknamed for his close combat proficiency, had 
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served as Vogt’s driver until losing an arm in combat during the retreat 
from Oranienbaum. 

Norge was heavily engaged in repelling a Soviet attack on Christmas 
Day 1944, during which 19-year-old Norwegian officer Karl Aagard 
Ostvig was killed. His Norwegian father and Hungarian mother were 
famous opera singers. 

The Norge Battalion travelled with Wiking to Hungary at the end of 
1944, and operated with SS-Panzer Regiment 5 during Operation 
Konrad I in early January 1945. This drive towards Budapest stalled 
around Bieske, and the two units were surrounded at the Hegeyks 
estate for a week before breaking out. The reduced Norge Battalion 
next participated in Konrad III, the attempt to relieve Budapest from the 
south. As IV SS-Panzer Corps advanced towards the Vali River, the 
Norge Battalion captured Pettend on 24 January, and had to defend the 
village the next day. If Pettend fell, the entire left flank of the corps 
would be torn open, so Vogt led his men in desperate combat against 
180 Soviet tanks. He personally knocked out six with Panzerfaust rock¬ 
ets. Most of the battalion had become casualties by the time Pettend 
was abandoned on 28 January. The unit’s Norwegian surgeon, Dr. Tor 
Storm, remained behind with the wounded, who could not be evacuat¬ 
ed. During a 1988 visit to Pettend, veterans learned from Hungarian 
civilians that Storm and the wounded were burned alive in a wine cellar 
by the Soviets after their capture. GSSN officer and Norwegian Legion 
veteran Fritjof Rossnaes was also killed at Pettend. His family had 
helped found NS back in 1933, and when he was fighting at Pettend, his 
older brother, Knut, was serving nearby as an officer in SS-Panzer 
Artillery Regiment 5. 

The Norge Battalion joined the IV SS-Panzer Corps retreat after the 
breakout from Pettend. On 3 February 1945, the German officer Heinz 
Fechner was killed in action. He had earned the German Cross in Gold 
with Regiment Norge at Narva. The battalion was down to a strength of 
only 100 men when it defended alongside the Danmark Battalion on 15 
February. Danmark was destroyed in this fighting, and not reconstitut¬ 
ed. By the 19 February, the Norge Battalion was down to 36 officers and 
men. 

Recovered wounded were added to ex-Luftwaffe and German Navy 
replacements, so that the Norge Battalion numbered 250 men by the 
beginning of March. Vogt left to take over SS- Armored Reconnaissance 
Battalion 5, and one of the last Norwegian officers in the unit, Oskar 
Stomsnes, was killed in action on 19 March. He had fought the Germans 
in 1940 and then been an early Waffen-SS volunteer. Vogt was awarded 
the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross on 30 March 1945 for his bravery at 
Pettend. Two days later, he was fatally wounded by a strafing airplane. 
Wiking commander Karl Ullrich placed his own Oakleaves around 
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Vogt’s neck, so that he could die wearing them. The remnants of the 
Norge Battalion surrendered to American forces with the rest of Wiking 
at the end of the war. 

A rift developed within the NS movement during the war. Quisling 
and the higher leadership of the party drew away from their previous 
policy of collaboration as it became clear that the German foreign 
ministry intended to treat Norway as a conquered colony. Quisling also 
was upset over the lack of acceptance of his proposal, first made in 
1940, that the Norwegian volunteers in the German military form the 
base of a new Norwegian Army. 

Meanwhile, the GSSN developed ties with the German 55 leadership, 
a group that often pursued a different policy than that of the foreign 
ministry. The SS was planning for an eventual alliance of Germanic 
states, and the GSSN saw a future for themselves in such a situation. 
Many in the GSSN, including Imerslund, were openly critical of both the 
NS leadership and the non-55 German authorities. To them, the NS, rep¬ 
resented the same old-fashioned political right of the past, a group that 
was too Norwegian-centric, placing the good of Norway ahead of that of 
Europe as a whole. This pan-Germanic vision was especially attractive 
to young, idealistic members of the NS, who often joined the GSSN. 

Gust Jonassen did not join the GSSN. As Sports Leader of the NSUF, 
however, he had considerable influence over young men who were 
home in Norway while their friends and brothers were in the Norwegian 
Legion or Wiking. Jonassen was an expert skier, and during the summer 
of 1942, he received permission to raise a “youth company” for ski 
patrol duty alongside the Nord Division in Finland. The German author¬ 
ities allowed this second unit to form in order to mollify the NS, ele¬ 
ments that were upset that the Norwegian Legion was not sent to 
Finland. The unit quickly received enough volunteers, and went to 
Germany to train at the Germanic Camp at Sennheim, Alsace, where 
Finnish volunteer Jouka Itala was the principal instructor. Classified as 
a Police unit, it next moved to the German Police Instructional School 
at Hallerau, where ski techniques were practiced, despite a lack of 
snow. The Norwegian Police Ski Company arrived in Karelia during 
March 1943, and soon proved a valuable addition. 

Jonassen was killed on 26 May 1943 when he stepped on a mine. 
During July of that year, the unit received home leave, and the service 
contracts of many of the young volunteers expired. Most would reenlist, 
and with new volunteers, the Norwegian skiers later reassembled in 
Finland. Many Norwegians were eager to join this unit, which was 
almost entirely Norwegian and fought in Finland. Enough volunteers 
were available to form a small battalion, and additional Norwegians 
transferred in from Regiment Norge. The expanded company became 
known as the 55-Ski Battalion ‘Norge” and most of its 450 or so men 
were young members of the NSUF and GSSN. As mentioned previously, 
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Danish-born Gust 
Jonassen as com¬ 
mander of the 
Norwegian Ski 
Company in Karelia 
during the spring of 
1943. He was killed 
soon after this, on 26 
May, when he 
stepped on a mine. 
(Natedal) 



existence of this second Norwegian unit is main reason the Nordland 
Division always included fewer Norwegians than Danes. 

The Ski Battalion Norge trained in Finland, and joined the Nord 
Division for combat duty during January 1944. It consisted of a head¬ 
quarters company and three infantry companies. As a patrol unit, it 
lacked a heavy weapons company. Command at First was given to 
German officer and German Cross in Gold holder Richard Benner, but 
it soon passed to Norwegian Army veteran Frode Halle. 

At the front, the Norwegian battalion was misused to hold static posi¬ 
tions. The SS-Nord Division had been assigned to defend a sector far 
too large to be able to cover it continuously, so much of the front was 
covered by patrols ranging between strongpoints; in any case, every 
available man was needed for the defense. The Norwegians dug in on 
Hasselmann and Kaprolat hills, which dominated the largely-flat coun¬ 
tryside. The German commander of the 3d Company, Fritz Grond, was 
wounded early in the year, and Amfinn Vik, now an officer, took over. 
When Vik was wounded in early April, Norwegian Army officer and 
GSSN member Axel Steen transferred in from the Nord Division. With 
Vik and then Steen heading 3d Company, all of the command positions 
in the battalion were held by Norwegians. 

The 1st Company, under Norwegian Legion veteran Sophus Kahrs, 
had been in reserve, but during April 1944, it had to take over defensive 
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positions of its own. These were vacated by the Norwegian 2d Police 
Company, which had served in Finland for six months. As with Lie’s 1st 
Police Company, it consisted of members of the Norwegian police who 
volunteered for front service. The 2d Police Company was formed by 
Norwegian Army officer Egil Hoel, but as he was an engineering 
specialist, he was soon reassigned to the staff of the III (Germanic) 55- 
Panzer Corps. 

By mid-June 1944, all signs pointed toward an imminent Soviet offen¬ 
sive against the sector being defended by SS-Nord, namely the “Road 
Postion” along the Kiestinki-Louhi Corridor. Despite this, many mem¬ 
bers of the Norwegian battalion had been sent home to Norway on 
leave, so the battalion was considerably understrength (with only per¬ 
haps 200 men present) by late June 1944. Part of the expected attack 
struck the 55-Ski Battalion Norge on 25 June, when the 3d Company 
was overrun on Kaprolat Hill. Steen was wounded, and shot himself in 
the command bunker, as did SS-Standarten-Oberjunker Birger Ernst 
Jonsson. Officers Rolf Walstrom and Tor Torjussen were killed in 
action, the latter just days after his twentieth birthday. Torjussen had 
served with Wiking during 1941 at the age of 17, and had only recently 
graduated from Bad Tolz. His classmate, Kaare Borsting, led the sur¬ 
vivors of 3d Company south to 2d Company’s positions on Hasselmann 
Hill. Only 57 men had defended Kaprolat Hill, but Soviet reports indicate 
that a Soviet Army battalion was reduced from 400 fit for duty to only 
36 during the fighting. 

Hasselmann Hill was struck the next day, and Borsting died when his 
stick grenade detonated before he released it. Hasselmann Hill was also 
overrun, and the President of the Norwegian Sporting Association, 
Sverre Andersen Osterdal, was killed in action as a platoon commander 
in 2d Company. Most of the survivors of 2d and 3d Companies were cap¬ 
tured, with only a few men men escaping through the woods to report 
the disaster suffered by their units. Norwegian researchers believe that 
135 men from the battalion died at Kaprolat and Hasselmann Hills, with 
another 40 captured. Only 15 of these men ever returned to Norway. 

The Nord Division was hard pressed by this Soviet offensive, and 
could send no help to the Norwegians. The 1st Company distinguished 
itself during the June and July fighting, and commander Sophus Kahrs 
earned the Iron Cross 1st Class. By 18 July, the Soviet offensive wound 
down, and the Norwegian battalion was able to reorganize. Since the 
autumn of 1943, approximately 200 Norwegians had been killed in 
action, most of which were killed at the end of June 1944, with many 
more wounded. The battalion’s strength finally rose as recovered 
wounded and the 150 on leave returned. Fifty new volunteers arrived, 
along with the 3d 55 and Police Company. (The title had “55” added to 
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attract members of the GSSN in addition to active police officers. 
Despite this, the company had only three GSSN members.) 

The situation for the reformed SS-Ski Battalion Norge changed dras¬ 
tically when Finland concluded a separate armistice with the Soviet 
Union and withdrew from the war in late September 1944. Now the 
Norwegians had lost their reason for service and, tragically, they even 
fought isolated skirmishes with Finnish troops as the German forces 
marched 1,000 kilometers across Lapland to Norwegian territory. Back 
in Norway during December 1944, several Norwegian officers left for 
Germany to join Regiment Norge. Egil Hoel took command of the bat¬ 
talion after Halle refused to agree to lead his men against the Norwegian 
resistance. The ski battalion transformed into a motorized police force 
which would act in the event of an attempted Communist coup in Nor¬ 
way. At the same time, the 3d SS, and Police Company served in north¬ 
ern Norway with German forces that guarded against a Soviet invasion. 

During the spring of 1945, the contract of the 3d SS and Police Com¬ 
pany expired. Lie and the leadership of the GSSN and NS. did not realize 
just how close the war was to ending, and Lie solicited volunteers for a 
4th SS and Police Company, to replace the 3d in northern Norway. The 
war ended before it could fully form. Only a few members of the former 
ski battalion were caught up in anti-resistance operations during the last 
weeks of the war, with most successfully avoiding such service. 

After the war, the restored Norwegian government dealt harshly with 
collaborators, including the 6,000 who served in the German military. 
No one was executed solely for military service. Jonas Lie shot himself, 
while Sverre Riisnaes was committed to a mental institution. Per 
Immerslund had died of wounds suffered while serving with the Nord 
Division as a Waffen-SS war reporter, otherwise he would have been 
prosecuted. Hoel and Halle and other high-ranking soldiers received 
long prison sentences, though few Norwegian veterans actually spent 
more than three to five years behind bars. Some Norwegians in Soviet 
hands were not released until 1955, but most Norwegians in Allied cap¬ 
tivity were returned to Norway by 1947. 

The Norwegian Axis veterans were outcasts in Norway, but eventual¬ 
ly could rebuild their lives, providing they kept quiet about the past. Olaf 
Lindvig, in fact, was something of a celebrity 50 years after the war, 
often in demand by various media outlets for his politically incorrect 
viewpoint. Frode Halle and other veterans wrote memoirs and accounts 
of service and Bjorn Ostring helped to found the Institute for the History 
of the Norwegian Occupation (INO). Through the efforts of the INO, 
much material has been preserved so that future generations of 
Norwegians will be able to study the military and political collaboration 
in Norway during the World War II era. 
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Sweden 


Many Swedes were alarmed by the Soviet invasion of Finland during 
November 1939. They considered Finland, with its substantial Swedish 
minority, a brother country. “For the honor of Sweden and the freedom 
of the North” became the recruiting cry to attract volunteers to fight 
alongside the Finnish Army. Up to 30,000 men attempted to volunteer, 
but the strength of the SFK (the Swedish Volunteer Force) was limited 
by the Swedish government to 10,000 men. Ultimately, 12,705 volunteers 
were taken in, and those accepted for service amounted to 8,260 
Swedes and 727 Norwegians. Another 500 Swedes enlisted directly in 
the Finnish Army. These numbers demonstrated that anti-Communist 
feelings ran strongly in some of the Swedish population, even though 
the government maintained a strict policy of neutrality. 

After the Winter War ended during March 1940, the Swedes gradually 
returned home. Many of the Norwegians with them were still in Sweden 
when word arrived of the German invasion of Norway and Denmark. 
Several hundred Norwegians and Swedes from the SFK immediately 
rushed to Norway, where they battled this new threat to Scandinavia in 
the Narvik area. Several were killed, but many of the survivors consid¬ 
ered the Soviets the greater danger, and some of these men enlisted in 
the Waffen-SS, the next year. 

National Socialism and similar movements were not popular in 
Sweden, but small political movements did arise during the troubled 
economic times of the 1930s. Gosta Borg was a leader in Sven-Olov 
Lindholm’s Swedish National Socialists Party ( NSAP ), which was very 
pro-German. The Swedish National Federation (SNF) was more suc¬ 
cessful. To create a more patriotic image, the NSAP changed its name to 
the Swedish Socialist Union (SSS) in 1938, after which its membership 
eventually rose to 5,000. These parties both made substantial contribu¬ 
tions to the manpower of the volunteer forces in Finland, with 650 com¬ 
ing from the SSS. 

A dozen or more of the most pro-German Swedes made their way to 
Germany during late 1940 and early the next year to join the Waffen-SS. 
This included Borg, who fought with the Westland Regiment from late 
1941. Several other Swedes were assigned to the Der Fiihrer Regiment, 
before the logical decision was made to concentrate the Swedes in 
Wiking, where they could serve alongside Danes and Norwegians. 

With the German invasion of the USSR on 22 June 1941, additional 
Swedes began to enlist in the Waffen-SS, usually by crossing into 
Norway and volunteering at Oslo. Others, from the south of the country, 
enlisted in Copenhagen. Several actually joined the Frikorps Danmark, 
including Hans-Gosta Perhsson. He had lived in Denmark before the 
war, and was a member of the DNSAP as well as the SSS. 
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Swedish volunteer 
Bo Wikstrom displays 
his Iron Cross 2d 
class. Infantry Assault 
Badge, and SS- 
Germania cuff-title. 
(Rundkvist) 



Back in Sweden, a volunteer battalion was established to continue 
the tradition of the SFK from the Winter War. It included many men who 
had volunteered to help Finland for a second time, and who came from 
a variety of political backgrounds. This unit fought beside the Finnish 
forces laying siege to the port of Hanko, which had been ceded to the 
Soviets after the Winter War. When the siege concluded successfully, 
much of the battalion enlisted in the Finnish Army, but most of the SSS 
and SNF members opted to join the Waffen-SS. 

These men served primarily in Wilting, bolstering the number of 
Swedes so that at least 50 had passed through the division by the spring 
of 1943. Roughly 75 percent of the Swedes who joined the Waffen-SS 
during the war were veterans of service in Finland, with the rest pri¬ 
marily consisting of men too young to have fought during 1939-1941. 
Thousands of Swedes continued to serve in the Finnish Army through¬ 
out the war, and individuals left or deserted to join the Waffen-SS. These 
included Johann Westrin, who became engaged to a German woman, 
and Arvid S. Harry Gauffin, who had been a Finnish Army lieutenant, 
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but who was killed in action as a private in the Norwegian SSI-Ski 
Battalion. 

During 1941, the Swedish government was secretly interested in hav¬ 
ing Swedish professional soldiers serve with the German military as 
guest officers to observe and learn new military techniques. This idea 
never bore fruit, but many Swedish officers were initially interested in 
fighting with the Germans as a means of professional advancement. As 
with the many Danish soldiers who joined the Waffen-SS\ these Swedes 
would also have been professing their anti-Communist beliefs. Their 
enthusiasm quickly dampened, however, as they realized that the 
Germans were not granting Swedes rank equivalent to that they held in 
Sweden or Finland. 

The Swedish Army was highly outmoded and weakened by defense 
cuts during the 1920s and 1930s. Swedish officers were considered by 
the Germans to require considerable retraining before being commis¬ 
sioned. This caused most Swedish professionals with pro-German feel¬ 
ings to fight instead in Finland, where they could acquire command 
positions with greater ease. 

Still, a number of Swedes were granted officer ranks by the Waffen- 
SS, usually after taking familiarization courses (the so-called “Courses 
for Germanic Officers,” which were for men with command experience, 
and were distinct from “Officer-Cadet Courses” which instructed men 
who had not previously held leadership positions). Another 15 to 20 
became Waffen-SS, officers after attending the SS-Officer Training 
School at Bad Tolz. Wolfgang Eld-Albitz graduated first in his class for 
the 11th Shortened Wartime Course, and was promoted directly to SS- 
Untersturmfuhrer. 

Swedes in the Waffen-SS also had more than their share of war cor¬ 
respondents, probably because the Germans hoped to positively influ¬ 
ence Swedish public opinion towards Germany. Thorolf Hillblad had 
covered the SS-LAH as early as 1941, and Hans-Caspar Kruger was with 
SS-Panzer Battalion 5 during 1943. Swedish anti-aircraft gunnery spe¬ 
cialist Carl Svensson became a reporter after his graduation from Bad 
Tolz, as did Gosta Borg. 

With the creation of the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps, the Waffen- 
SS High Command decided to concentrate the Swedes into one unit. All 
available Swedes, including some new recruits, were sent to the SS- 
Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 11, which became the most interna¬ 
tional unit of the Waffen-SS. This battalion, based on a cadre from 
Wiking, was formed around ethnic German enlisted men and German 
officers. They were supplemented by enlisted men from every Germanic 
country, and many Germanic officers. Approximately 40 Swedes formed 
the 4th (heavy) Platoon of the 3d (armored) Company. They crewed 
heavy machine guns and mortars mounted on armored personnel 
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carriers. Additional Swedes, including Estonian ethnic Swedes, were 
found throughout the company, and, to a lesser extent, throughout the 
battalion. Further, Swedes trickled into Nordland and its armored 
reconnaissance battalion, but casualties and desertions gradually 
reduced the number present. At least 75 Swedes are believed to have 
served in Nordland at one point or another. 

The Estonian ethnic Swedes mentioned above came from the 6,000- 
strong ethnic Swedish community found among Estonia’s coastal 
islands. This tiny minority had long received special treatment, first 
from the Czarist Russians, and then from the Estonian government. 
During 1942, the Swedish Waffen-SS officer Sven Ryden had visited the 
ethnic Swedes, and convinced 50 to 60 to join the Waffen-SS, They were 
treated in the same manner as Swedish citizens, and considered 
Germanics, though a handful of ethnic Swedes who served in the 
Estonian 20th Waffen-Grenadier Division of the SS, were considered 
Estonians. The first 30 ethnic Swedish volunteers were placed in a train¬ 
ing group commanded by the Finnish SS, officer Jouka Itala, who spoke 
Swedish fluently and eased their transition to German military life. 

Almost all of the Estonian ethnic Swedes in the Waffen-SS, served in 
SS-Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 11, and they suffered heavy 
casualties along with every other nationality present. The ethnic 
Swedes could at least take some small satisfaction in not needing to 
worry about their families, as the German and Swedish governments 
cooperated to evacuate the ethnic Swedish community of Estonia to 
Sweden during 1944, before the Soviets could overrun the area. The eth¬ 
nic Swedish volunteers who survived the war and avoided Soviet cap¬ 
tivity usually settled in Sweden after the war. 

SS -Armored Reconnaissance Battalion 11 was one of the most 
mobile, yet also most heavily-armed units in the III (Germanic) SS- 
Panzer Corps. As such, it was often used to provide rear guard screens 
during withdrawals, or to plug sudden gaps in defensive positions. The 
battalion covered the retreat of the corps from the Oranienbaum front 
during January 1944, and the first commander of the Swedish 4th 
Platoon, Walter Nilsson, was killed in action on 25 January. The Swedish 
SS-Wiking veteran had been very popular with his comrades, but his 
successor, Hans-Gosta Pehrsson, soon proved his worth. 

Later in the year, the German commander of the 3d Company, Kaiser, 
was killed in action. Pehrsson took command of the company, which 
had become known as the “Swedish Company,” despite being far from 
completely Swedish (and ethnic Swedish) in composition. Other 
Swedish officers commanded platoons in this unit, including Gunnar- 
Erik Eklof, Heino Meyer, and Rune Ahlgren. The latter had left the 
Swedish Military Academy at Karlberg before completing his studies. 
He was killed in action with the battalion’s 2d Company during the 
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Second Battle of Kurland, while carrying one his wounded men to safe¬ 
ty. One source states that Ahlgren’s name was added to a memorial 
plaque for Karlberg cadets killed in action, but only after serious debate 
about the merits of including an SS man. 

Meyer and Eklof commanded the 3d Company for brief periods when 
Pehrsson was absent due to wounds. The heavy casualties incurred 
during the retreat to Narva and the ensuing defensive operations there 
disheartened many Swedish volunteers. Unlike the Danes, Norwegians, 
Dutch, and Flemings serving alongside them, they did not have to fear 
any sort of retribution once they got home, and this convinced many to 
desert. Pehrsson was sympathetic toward those who wanted out of the 
Waffen-SS, and he aided the efforts of some to cross the Baltic to 
Sweden. 

When the Germans evacuated Estonia during September 1944, the 
armored personnel carrier of Wiking veterans Sven Aim, Ingemar 
Johansson, and Markus Ledin broke down on the retreat route (though 
it is also claimed that they deliberately were deserting). They fixed the 
vehicle under cover, and then drove at night behind Soviet lines to the 
Baltic coast. Here they found a fishing boat to take them across the 
Baltic. They landed in Finland, and were apprehended by Finnish 
authorities. The Finns had just concluded their armistice with the USSR, 
and were turning over stray German soldiers to the Soviets. This almost 
happened to the three Swedes, but Ledin showed his medals from the 
Winter War, and convinced the Finns to let them “escape” to Sweden. 
Other Swedish volunteers may have had similar adventures. 

Pehrsson remained the commander of the 3d Company. During the 
Second Battle of Kurland, he was sent with a small group of his men to 
plug a gap in the Nordland Division lines at Trekni, south of Preekuln. 
The position was held in heavy fighting for a week at the end of October 
1944, and when it was almost overrun, Pehrsson counterattacked with 
twelve men and restored the situation. For his determination, Pehrsson 
was awarded the Honor Roll Clasp on 25 December 1944, becoming the 
most-highly-decorated Swede in the Waffen-SS. 

Few Swedes and ethnic Swedes remained in SS-Armored 
Reconnaissance Battalion 11 after the bloody Kurland fighting. The unit 
suffered further heavy losses in Pomerania, and the 3d Company was 
nearly destroyed east of Berlin during late April 1945. Pehrsson had 
become Nordland,'s Intelligence Officer (Ic) in Pomerania, but in Berlin 
at the end of April, he reassumed command of the 3d Company. Its last 
few armored personnel carriers became a divisional reserve, and 
Pehrsson’s command vehicle was knocked out on 1 May. His driver, 
Swedish Army and Wiking veteran Ragnar Johansson, was killed. 
Pehrsson and Erik “Jerka” Wallin first hid in the Swedish embassy, and 
then in an apartment, and were fortunate to be able to escape to Sweden 
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two months later. Almost all of the other Swedes still with the battalion 
were killed in action or went into Soviet captivity. 

An additional 15 to 20 Swedes served with Wiking after the spring of 
1943. They were assigned randomly to various sub-units and most 
became casualties by the end of the war. A few more Swedes served 
elsewhere, such as Sven Erik Olsson (who had a Swedish father, but 
was raised as a Baltic-German in Estonia), who was the personal 
radioman for Frundsberg Division commanding general Heinz Harmel 
during 1944. Olsson was proposed for the German Cross in Gold, which 
Harmel later claimed was approved. Per Sigurd Baecklund graduated 
from Bad Tolz and became the adjutant to SS -Panzer Battalion 11 
“Hermann von Salza” commander Paul-Albert “Peter” Kausch. He later 
served with Nordland’s training and replacement battalion in Austria, 
and was able to go into American captivity at the end of the war. 

Many Swedish and Estonian-Swedish volunteers were badly wound¬ 
ed during the war. Those unfit for further service were sent home to 
Sweden. As mentioned above, others deserted or otherwise made their 
way home. Those such as Baecklund who were able to avoid Soviet cap¬ 
tivity were sent back to Sweden during the summer of 1945. There, only 
those who had deserted from the Swedish military were punished. The 
rest were reintegrated into Swedish society, including a few soldiers 
who had joined the German military with permission. 

The surviving Swedish Waffen-SS volunteers were bitter that their 
sacrifices, which had often begun in 1939, had been in vain. The Esto¬ 
nian ethnic Swedes were naturally sad at the loss of their homes, but 
thankful for the survival of their families. With the Allies victorious, 
the Europe of 1945 seemed unpleasant to many Swedish SS veterans, 
and a number followed Hans-Caspar Kruger to South America, where 
they could again experience “Germanic camaraderie” with other 
Waffen-SS veterans who had fled there. Erik Wallin initially remained in 
Sweden, where he related his experiences during the last months of the 
war to Thorolf Hillblad. Wallin’s account, as told to Hillblad, was pub¬ 
lished in Sweden before the end of 1945 as “Ragnarok, ” which in Norse 
mythology is the end of the human and divine worlds, preceded by a 
massive battle between the forces of good and evil. This work became 
an important research tool for the study of the Swedish Waffen-SS 
volunteers. 

Swedish researchers estimate that 250 Swedish citizens served in the 
Waffen-SS during World War II, with 45 dying from combat or in Soviet 
captivity. They believe that 10 to 15 times that number might have joined 
had Finland not accepted volunteers into its army. Those that did join 
the Waffen-SS were primarily the most devoted National Socialists, who 
believed they were shaping the future of Europe. In the end, they 
amounted to merely a footnote in history. 
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Switzerland and Liechtenstein 

Switzerland has a predominantly German-speaking population, and 
Liechtenstein an entirely German-speaking one, and this has led to tra¬ 
ditionally strong cultural ties with Germany. The French-speaking Swiss 
community maintained similar ties with France. Thousands of Swiss 
and Liechtensteiners lived in Germany and France as students or per¬ 
manent residents. The National Socialist rise to power in Germany led 
many Swiss and Liechtensteiners to join similar parties in their coun¬ 
tries, and to seek to have the Swiss military become a German ally. The 
largest Swiss fascist party was the National Front, which the Swiss gov¬ 
ernment closely monitored, since it was seen as more pro-German than 
pro-Swiss. Its adherents in the Swiss Army were known as “Frontish” 
officers or men, and as it became clear by 1940 that Switzerland would 
steer a course of neutrality, dozens of Swiss professional soldiers of var¬ 
ious ranks illegally crossed the border into Germany or France to offer 
their services to Germany. 

Other Swiss joined the German military while legally in Germany. The 
earliest had come forward before the war. The most prominent was the 
Luzerne-born Dr. Franz Riedweg, who had studied in Germany and later 
married a daughter of former German War Mininster Field Marshal 


The influential Swiss 
volunteer, Dr. Franz 
Riedweg, who head¬ 
ed the Germanic 
Office in the 55-High 
Command before 
becoming the head 
surgeon for III 
(Germanic) 55-Panzer 
Corps. He is still alive 
at the time of writ¬ 
ing. (H.T. Nielsen) 
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Werner von Blomberg. Riedweg joined the Waffen-SS on 1 July 1938, 
becoming a surgeon for several elements of the SS-V. Swiss law specif¬ 
ically forbade military service in foreign armies, so a man who joined 
the Waffen-SS (as did the majority of Swiss volunteers) or other branch¬ 
es of the German forces became a criminal and a traitor, regardless of 
whether he left Switzerland illegally or already dwelled in Germany and 
sought German citizenship. 

The Waffen-SS considered Swiss volunteers, as well as the few dozen 
Liechtensteiners, as essentially German. While they were recognized as 
Germanics in the same manner as, for example, the Dutch, they were 
not concentrated in any national units. Instead, the Swiss were dis¬ 
persed as randomly as German nationals, to every element of the 
Waffen-SS. 

Riedweg initially was able to develop a good relationship with 
Himmler. From 1941, he headed the newly-formed Department “D” in 
the SS-High Command. This was otherwise known as the Germanic 
Coordination Office, and was designed to see to the needs of the thou¬ 
sands of Germanic volunteers in the Waffen-SS. It maintained sections 
for most of the nationalities, with native officers who served as liaisons 
for the volunteers with their homelands and aided recruiting drives. 
During the spring of 1943, Riedweg delivered a speech to the Germanic 
cadets at the SS-Officer Training School at Bad Tolz, in which he 
promised autonomy for the Germanic nations in a future German-dom¬ 
inated European confederation of Germanic nations. This was the pro¬ 
gram of the political Germanic-SS, particularly in Norway, but it was not 
recognized by Himmler and the SS leadership. Riedweg was removed 
from Department D, and reassigned to the forming III (Germanic) SS- 
Panzer Corps as Chief Surgeon. As an SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer, he 
then served as one of the three highest-ranking Swiss Waffen-SS, 
officers. 

The other two highest-ranking Swiss joined the Waffen-SS, during 
1941 after the German invasion of the Soviet Union. Militia-Major Eugen 
Corrodi deserted his border guard battalion command to cross into 
France on 24 June. He joined the Waffen-SS and was given the pseudo¬ 
nym “von Elfenau” to throw Swiss authorities off of his trail. Late in the 
year, cavalry Major Heinrich Hersche also enlisted in the Waffen-SS , 
while legally in Germany. 

Also joining the Waffen-SS during 1941 was the active Frontist and 
journalist from Zurich, Benno Schappi, who was quickly put in charge 
of overseeing pro-Germanic propaganda. Another coming forward that 
summer was the German-resident Peter Renold, who enlisted weeks 
after his seventeenth birthday. He was a member of the Hitler Youth. 

As far as can be determined, SS-Das Reich had the greatest number 
of Swiss volunteers during 1941, while thereafter, most new Swiss 
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volunteers were sent SSrNord (which had 62 Swiss pass through the 2d 
Company of its reconnaissance battalion, among other elements). As 
indicated previously, however, this is only a generalization, and Swiss 
were found throughout the Waffen-SS. Dr. Alfred Koebel, for example, 
was assigned to the Frikorps Danmark, and was fatally wounded on 2 
June 1942 in the same action in which Christian Fredrik von Schalburg 
lost his life. Liechtensteiners seem to have first been concentrated in 
SS-Wiking, but after 1942, records disappear. It is likely that nearly all 
the Liechtensteiners inclined to join the Waffen J SS did so during 1941. 

From mid-1943, even as Swiss enlisted men remained scattered, 
many Swiss Waffen-SS officers were assigned to the forming III (Ger¬ 
manic) SS-Panzer Corps, to offset the shortage of native officers with 
non-Germans. The case of Riedweg has already been mentioned, and 
after attending Bad Tolz, Schappi also joined the corps as the head of its 
war correspondents. Among others, Theo Laser commanded a platoon 
in the 1st Company of SS-DeRuyter, while former police officer Otto 
Loliger commanded the 10th Company of SS-Norge. Cavalry officer 
Gunther Greer, whose father had been a German officer in the First 
World War, became the Intelligence Officer (Ic) of SS-Nordland, while 
“P D.” served as a Haupsturmfuhrer in SS- Artillery Regiment 54. 

Renold became a radio specialist, and jumped with SS-Parachute 
Battalion 500 onto Tito’s headquarters at Drvar, Bosnia, on 25 May 1944. 
He survived the operation to attend officers’ training. 

By this time, a handful of French-speaking Swiss had joined the 
French Waffen-SS, serving with SS-Charlemagne, including Jean-Marie 
Stehli, who also attended officer training. The training and replacement 
battalion of the unit came to be commanded by Hersche, who was able 
to put to use his abilities at German and French. By 1945, his command 
was expanded to a regiment to train the many French exiles who lacked 
military experience, and he consequently received his ultimate prom- 
tion, to SS-Col on el. 

Corrodi-von Elfenau commanded SS-Cavalry Regiment 3 during early 
1943. After the Italian armistice, he became the Chief of Staff to Karl 
Wolff in the latter’s office as Highest SS and Police Leader for Italy. 
Corrodi-von Elfenau’s main task was to oversee the creation and train¬ 
ing of the Italian Waffen-SS. A number of other Swiss volunteers with 
Italian speaking ability served with the Italian Waffen-SS as interpreters, 
including Bruno Tissi. Corrodi-von Elfenau ended the war as an SS- 
Oberfiihrer and was recommended for the German Cross in Gold. 

Renold was assigned to the 2d Battalion of SS-Panzer-Grenadier 
Regiment 5 Totenkopf after his commissioning. He earned a reputation 
as a tank-killer, which brought him the nickname “Panzer-Bubi” since he 
was still only 20 years old. For his repeated bravery, he was recom¬ 
mended for the Knight’s Cross, and this may have been approved on 
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6 May 1945, though the documentation is missing. Renold spent three 
years in Soviet captivity before being sent to western Europe. He was 
one of many former Waffen-SS men (including a few fellow Swiss) to 
avoid the harsh conditions of French captivity by joining the French 
Foreign Legion, where he served in an airborne unit in Indochina. He 
survived this, and after his Legion discharge, he returned to Germany, 
where he eventually gained German citizenship. 

Most Swiss volunteers were returned to Switzerland in the months 
immediately after the war, including those who considered themselves 
Germans, but had not gained German citizenship. As traitors, and in 
some cases, deserters, they were given prison sentences. These were as 
little as a few months for German residents who had only served as 
enlisted men, but were progressively longer for the more notorious and 
higher-ranking volunteers. Riedweg and Schappi, in particular, were 
considered anti-Swiss political activists. Riedweg received a 16-year 
prison sentence, while Schappi was jailed until 1956. Both moved to 
Germany after their release. The fate of Liechtenstein volunteers is not 
recorded. 

On 8 September 1944, the SS-High Command noted that 755 Swiss 
volunteers had been recorded to that point, with 617 then in service. A 
few more joined after this date, so that a Figure of approximately 800 
Swiss volunteers in the Waffen-SS is reasonable. About 40 served as 
officers, either from the start of their service or after attending a train¬ 
ing course. The number of Liechtenstein volunteers is unknown, but not 
believed to exceed 50. In the case of the Swiss volunteers, at least, they 
proved to be a useful, if small, source of competent professional sol¬ 
diers for the Waffen-SS. 


Wallonia 

The story of Walloon collaboration, military and otherwise, is really the 
story of Leon Degrelle, a lawyer and Catholic activist of French ances¬ 
try bom in 1906. As was common in Wallonia, and all of Belgium, he was 
raised as a devout Catholic, and from his teens was active in publishing. 
His outspoken opinions and notoriety led in due course to a political 
career, though also to a break with the Catholic leadership in Belgium. 

Degrelle founded his own political party during 1935, naming it 
“Chistus Rex” (Christ the King) to show his continued Catholic belief 
and as a carry-over from the Catholic publishing house with which he 
had begun his public life. The party was commonly known simply as 
“Rex,” and a year after its founding, captured many parliamentary seats 
in the 1936 elections. The pre-war Belgian government was well known 
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for its corruption, and Rex sought to “clean up” the political climate, 
while maintaining the integrity of the Belgian state. This was in opposi¬ 
tion to the Flemish VNV. goal of an independent Flanders, and Rex 
gained only a small membership there. 

The Walloon-dominated Belgian establishment reacted swiftly to the 
Rexist success of 1936. The Catholic Church demanded that its follow¬ 
ers vote against Rex, and the media began to stress the Rexist sympathy 
toward New Order and Fascist ideologies, such as support for the 
Falangists in Spain. Communism was becoming strong in Wallonia, and 
the Communists were, of course, also opposed to Degrelle and Rex. As 
a result, the promising debut of Rex could not be sustained, and the 
party fell into decline, becoming almost a footnote by the beginning of 
the war. 

Degrelle was arrested immediately after the German invasion of 
Belgium on 10 May 1940. Taken to France, he was fortunate not to be 
executed in captivity, as happened to Verdinaso leader Joris van Seve- 
ren. Freed by the Germans, Degrelle returned to Belgium and reestab¬ 
lished Rex, setting up a militia known as the “Combat Formation” to 
parallel the Black Brigade of the VNV. The former Communist and 
Verdinaso member John Hagemans created a Rexist youth movement 
known simply as the Rexist Youth (later the National Socialist Youth). 

Rex could only attract a few tens of thousands of supporters, since 
the German occupation of Wallonia met with very little of the goodwill 
it found in Flanders. The precise number of Rexists is unclear, since the 
figure was small enough that the party never published it, for fear of 
embarassment. Still, Rex represented the only support that Germany 
received in Wallonia, and so it was granted a political monopoly in May 
1941. “Rex” really represented Degrelle; its leadership was a sort of 
clique that owed personal loyalty to him, rather than to a political goal. 

Perhaps Degrelle’s greatest quality was his ambition—he was deter¬ 
mined to be an important man. He had risen to become a player in 
Belgian politics by the age of 30, and after the German occupation, he 
sought any means to become the chief executive of Belgium, or at least 
Wallonia. An aspect of his determination was his ruthlessness in purg¬ 
ing Rex of any potential rivals to his cult of personality. 

Not surprisingly, Degrelle made many enemies throughout his career. 
Another political party did form in Wallonia during 1941, known as the 
Friends of the Greater German Reich (AGRA). This was allowed to 
exist because ostensibly it was, as with DeVlag, a “cultural” movement 
that sought closer ties with Germany. In fact, again in similar form to 
DeVlag, it sought the outright incorporation of Wallonia into Germany. 
With a platform much more extreme than Rex’s collaboration, AGRA 
never gained more than a few thousand supporters, though these 
members were highly dedicated. AGRA claimed Germanic descent for 
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the Walloons, and pursued the same Pan-Germanic agenda as did the 
Germanic-SS in Norway. 

The German invasion of the USSR on 22 June 1941 presented Rex 
with the opportunity of strengthening its ties with Germany. Fernand 
Rouleau, one of Degrelle’s deputies and head of the Combat Formation, 
arranged with the German occupation authorities for the creation of a 
Walloon Free Corps to fight on the Eastern Front. This would show 
Rexist support of the European New Order, and counter the influence 
of the separatist VNV, which had already enrolled volunteers in the 
Regiment Nordwest and the off-shoot Flemish Legion. 

Rouleau’s idea was followed, and he began to organize what became 
the battalion-sized Walloon Legion. While most of the Rexist leadership 
had at least reservist training because of compulsory Belgian Army ser¬ 
vice, Degrelle had been exempt because of his status as the eldest son 
of a large family. He lacked any sort of military experience, and initially 
had no intention of joining the Walloon Legion. He soon perceived a 
threat in Rouleau’s growing stature, and decided to enlist after all. He 
sought a commission, as Flemish figures such as Jef Francois and 
Reimond Tollenaere obtained, but the Germans would not grant it to a 
man who lacked any military credentials. Thus, Degrelle began his mil¬ 
itary career as a private. 

The Walloon Legion took shape as an infantry battalion organized by 
the German Army. Despite the claims of AGRA, the SS did not consider 
the Walloons to be Germanic, but rather Gallic. Thus, in a fashion simi¬ 
lar to the French, the Walloons were initially outside of the scope of the 
Waffen-SS. Degrelle assured his followers that the war in the east would 
be over by Christmas 1941, and that he had been promised by the 
Germans that the Walloons would only have to serve in the rear areas. 
This proved attractive to many Rexists, including older family men, as 
well as to Russian emigres who had settled in Belgium after the Russian 
Civil War, and who were not otherwise Rexist members. 

The reality proved different. The Walloon Legion, formally known as 
the German Army’s Infantry Battalion 373, arrived in Ukraine during 
November 1941 and found itself holding positions south of Kharkov in 
bitter weather well after Christmas. It saw heavy combat and sustained 
serious casualties at Gromovaja-Balka during late February 1942. 
Degrelle had been lightly wounded, but had proven himself to his men. 
He was willing to fight and suffer beside them, and was promoted to 
noncommissioned rank. 

In fact, his authority was far greater, and Degrelle was able to use his 
influence as head of Rex to have his potential rivals removed from the 
legion. Rouleau had been cast out long before the first combat, as were 
two of the first commanders of the legion. The men were fortunate that 
sufficient Belgian Army officers were Rexist members that the unit 
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could always be commanded by Walloon officers, and didn’t need to 
rely on German officers and NCOs as did the Flemings and Dutch. 

After further heavy fighting during the spring of 1942, the oldest mem¬ 
bers of the Walloon Legion were allowed to return home. Back in 
Belgium, Hagemans collected 150 volunteers from his youth movement 
(aged 16 to 18), and after training, they and other Rexist volunteers 
joined the legion in Ukraine during June. One of Hagemans’ men was 
the 17-year-old Jacques Leroy. The Walloon Legion was back up to 
strength, but it would be the last time Rexists represented the majority 
of its personnel. 

Before the summer 1942 campaign, command of the legion finally 
rested with Belgian Army artillery officer, Lucien Lippert. This proved 
acceptable to all. A professional soldier who provided solid leadership, 
he got along well with Degrelle, and he was not overtly political, so he 
was acceptable to the circles in the Belgian government and (it is spec¬ 
ulated) royal family that were secretly supportive of the legion. Aside 
from Lippert, the leadership positions were now held by established 
Degrelle supporters with Belgian Army experience who had proven 
themselves during the previous fighting. This included men such as 
Jules Mathieu, Georges Ruelle, Marcel Bonniver, and Marcel Lamproye. 
Hagemans’ arrival created quite a stir because he was dynamic. Despite 
poor health that forced him to serve in the rear, had more prewar mili¬ 
tary experience than Degrelle, who was now an officer. Before Hage¬ 
mans could become a rival, however, he was killed in action in a skir¬ 
mish on 26 August 1942 as the legion advanced towards the Caucasus. 

By this stage, despite their non-Germanic “Gallic” classification, 
many other Walloons were serving nearby in the Wiking Division. 
AGRA members were not welcome in the Walloon Legion, nor did they 
wish to serve there. Instead, 300 eventually enlisted in the Waffen-SS, 
where as Pan-Germanics they fit in well in Wiking. Hundreds of addi¬ 
tional AGRA members joined a section of the NSKK set up for them 
(Rex had its own, separate, NSKK section). 

It was in the Caucasus that Degrelle met Wiking commander, Felix 
Steiner. Degrelle developed an appreciation of the multi-national nature 
of the Waffen-SS, and realized that Waffen-SS membership offered a 
greater opportunity for prestige than did being a German Army member. 

The Walloon battalion fought well in the Caucasus. It was withdrawn 
in December 1942 to return to Belgium to rest. Soon after arriving, on 
17 January 1943, Degrelle announced his “discovery” that the Walloons 
were in fact of Germanic descent, even though they spoke French. The 
way had been paved for the transfer of the Legion to the Waffen-SS. 

Himmler and his recruiting chief Gottlob Berger constantly explored 
ways to expand the Waffen-SS. The Walloon Legion had proven to be of 
worth, and the Flemish Legion had particularly distinguished itself. As 
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the Flemings were to be expanded into an armored combat group as the 
Langemarck Brigade, Himmler was eager to create a matching unit out 
of the Walloons, who to this point had belonged to the German Army. 
After negotiations into the spring, the transfer became official on 27 
June 1943. The Walloon volunteers no longer were the French-named 
“Legion Wallonie. ” As de-facto Germanics and Waffen-SS men, they 
instead became the 5th .SIS'-Assault Brigade “Wallonien. ” 

As with the Flemings, the previous infantry battalion became a fully 
motorized, and partially armored, force based around an infantry bat¬ 
talion supported by five companies of heavy weapons (anti-tank, anti¬ 
aircraft, and so on). The legion had numbered roughly 900 men at full 
strength, and even with recovered wounded returning, extensive 
recruiting was required to fill the brigade to its intended number of 
2,000 men. The reservoir of dedicated Rexists in Wallonia had run dry, 
so efforts instead turned to Walloon PWs in German camps and Walloon 
workers in German industry. 

Already during 1941, Degrelle had attempted to recruit Belgian Army 
officers from PW camps. Over 50 agreed to join the legion, but almost 
all withdrew when they understood that with their release would come 
membership in Rex. A few officers did arrive from other sources, such 
as Henri Derriks, who had been stationed in the Congo during the 1940 
campaign. Now, attention turned to offering Walloon enlisted men 
release from PW camps in return for joining the Wallonien. Factory 
workers were also asked to volunteer for the new unit, and many did, 
particularly to escape escalating Allied air attacks on German industry. 

The AGRA volunteers still in Wiking were also sent to the Walloon 
brigade, and a handful of Soviet PWs were added to White Russian emi¬ 
gres still serving with the Walloons. Through these various efforts, the 
Wallonien reached its intended strength, and with Lippert still in com¬ 
mand, the unit spent the summer of 1943 in training. 

The German officer, Paul Wegener, who had earned the German 
Cross in Gold as the commander of the reconnaissance battalion of the 
SS.-Polizei Division, became the liasion officer of the brigade. He out¬ 
ranked Lippert, and sought to have command influence over the unit, 
but Degrelle was able to deflect this. Degrelle had already long made a 
practice of always acting as if he was in charge of the Walloon unit when 
in the presence of senior German officials. He continued this after 
Wallonien arrived in Ukraine, along the Dnieper River south of Kiev, and 
joined Wiking. Commander Herbert Otto Gille and other Wiking offi¬ 
cers were convinced that Degrelle actually commanded the brigade, 
though they recognized that Lippert made the military decisions. 

Wiking was worn out after bloody fighting along the Dnieper the pre¬ 
vious month, and welcomed this reinforcement. With the Walloons 
came an assault gun battery from the SS-Polizei Division, which stood 
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in for the brigade’s own unavailable battery. The Walloons and their 
armored support were quickly put to use destroying partisan strong¬ 
holds in the swamps of the region. The strongest partisan enclave lay in 
the Teklino forest, and strong attacks by Wiking elements had failed to 
destroy it. Degrelle boldly declared to Gille that the Walloons could take 
the position, despite being inferior in numbers to the forces that had 
already tried. The Walloon attack commenced on 13 and 14 January 
1944, and managed to capture the partisan camp with a minimum of 
casualties. The operation likely succeeded because the Walloons were 
much fresher than the tired Wiking troops, and it elevated their stock in 
German eyes. 

From late January, Wallonien and Wiking were caught, along with 
several German Army infantry divisions, in the Cherkassy pocket. As 
the area of the pocket was reduced, the Walloons were forced to the 
west in heavy fighting. On 13 February, the surviving Walloons dug in at 
Novo Buda, at the southernmost point of the pocket. The town had to 
be held to keep the pocket from collapsing before the breakout attempt 
planned for 16 February could be carried out. Degrelle had been lightly 
wounded, and was with the supply services west of Novo Buda when 
Lippert was killed in action on 13 February. Jules Mathieu took com¬ 
mand of the Walloons in the town, as the senior Belgian Army veteran 
persent, and he directed the successful defense of the Walloon positions 
for the next four days. The Walloons became the rear guard for the 
entire breakout effort, and finally withdrew from Novo Buda on 17 
February. Despite what was sometimes later claimed, Lippert’s body 
had to be left behind. 

The Walloon combat elements rejoined their trains, and were able to 
join the breakout in good order. The remnants of the brigade were 
extremely fortunate that Mathieu located a small bridge that enabled 
them to safely cross the Gniloy Tikitsch River, an obstacle that claimed 
the lives of hundreds of German soldiers at other spots. Once safely out 
of the Cherkassy pocket, 632 Walloons were left of the 2,000 from the 
previous autumn. 

Degrelle was immediately flown to Hitler’s headquarters in the com¬ 
pany of Gille for propaganda photos, to show the world that these men 
were still alive, despite Soviet claims to the contrary. Degrelle was spon¬ 
taneously awarded the Knight’s Cross on 20 February 1944 as a reward 
for the performance of the Wallonien and as a propaganda stunt. He did 
nothing to discourage the notion that he had indeed commanded the 
Walloons at Cherkassy. Lucien Lippert was remembered through a 
posthumous award of the German Cross in Gold on the same day. 

Wegener had been killed in action during the Cherkassy campaign, 
and Degrelle now sought command of SS-Wallonien. He was rebuffed 
by Himmler, and was made to understand that a German would be 
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appointed if a suitably high-ranking Belgian professional officer failed 
to step forward. The only officers Degrelle managed to recruit from PW 
camps during the spring of 1944 were Captain Hugo Lakaie and Major 
BEM Frans Hellebaut (“ BEM” indicated a graduate of the Belgian 
Military College, and thus a trained staff officer). The latter was the 
mentor and friend of Lippert, and volunteered to maintain in SS- 
Wallonien the sort of professional, apolitical atmosphere that Lippert 
had cultivated. Hellebaut exercised the day-to-day command of the unit 
for the rest of the war. Degrelle tolerated Hellebaut and Derricks, 
though sharing mutual antipathy with the latter, because he needed 
their military abilities to keep up the efficiency of the brigade. 

On 21 June 1944, Karl Burk was appointed commander of SS- 
Wallonien. Degrelle was ordered to avoid combat, as his death in action 
would be a propaganda blow. Thus, when the brigade was ordered to 
send a small battalion-sized combat group to Estonia during July 1944, 
Georges Ruelle was assigned to command it. Degrelle secretly made his 
way to Estonia and met up with his men, with Ruelle not hesitating to 
turn command over to him. Most of the combat group consisted of 
newly-recruited men who had not finished training, so they had been 
promised some time for exercises before going into battle. Thus, 
because the Flemish combat group was nearly destroyed on the 
Tannenberg line, the Walloons did not see action. 

Degrelle arrived on 8 August, and soon had a conference with his old 
acquaintance, Felix Steiner. Degrelle assured Steiner that his men were 
ready for action, so the 386-man Walloon combat group was assigned to 
Combat Group Wagner, the detached elements of the III (Germanic) SSr 
Panzer Corps that fought around Tartu to hold off the Soviet advance 
around the south end of Lake Peipus. The Walloons suffered serious 
casualties twice on 19 August; in the first instance, a 30-man patrol was 
nearly all killed or captured. Later, 65 men became casualties while seiz¬ 
ing Patska from the Soviets, and the survivors were soon forced out of 
the strongpoint. Leon Gillis, who had volunteered for the Legion Wa- 
llonie in 1941, assumed temporary command of a company and led it for 
the next few days in heavy defensive fighting. He returned to command 
of his anti-tank gun platoon on 22 August, and deployed his three guns 
to cover a crucial bridge before dawn the next day. Soviet tanks by¬ 
passed his position, so Gillis led his men in a running skirmish until he 
could set up the two remaining guns to again block the Soviet advance. 
This goal was achieved at the cost of both guns, and Gillis was serious¬ 
ly wounded while personally manning one. Degrelle recommended him 
for the Knight’s Cross, which was awarded on 30 September. 

Later that day, Degrelle, with a handful of Walloons, rallied a combi¬ 
nation of Germans and Estonian border guards, leading them in a 
defensive stand against an unexpected breakthrough. For this, he was 
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recommended for the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross, and they were 
quickly approved on 27 August. The Walloons saw further heavy combat 
during the following days until they were at last evacuated in early 
September. During the brief spell of combat in Estonia, half of the 
Walloons became casualties, and many were awarded the Iron Cross 1st 
class. 

As SS-Wallonien continued to rebuild and the Estonian survivors 
returned, Belgium was liberated by Allied forces during September 
1944. Thousands of Walloon collaborators fled to Germany, and in par¬ 
allel fashion to the situation with the Flemings, the Waffen-SS decided 
to expand the Walloon brigade into an infantry division. Hellebaut, who 
became the 1st General Staff Officer, was well aware that even by incor¬ 
porating former Organization Todt and NSKK men, Rexist paramilitary 
functionaries, and Walloon factory workers in German industry, the 
manpower for a division was lacking. Degrelle insisted the title of divi¬ 
sion was necessary for maintaining prestige in comparison with the 
Flemings, and sought to attain the divisional command himself. His 
stock had improved, thanks to his leadership in Estonia, but the experi¬ 
enced SS-Polizei officer, Nikolaus Heilmann, who had recently won the 
Knight’s Cross commanding the Latvian 15th Wajfen-Grenadier Divi¬ 
sion, was named to command the formation staff of SS-Wallonien on 12 
December 1944. 

Degrelle always had an eye on political goals, and he was appointed 
by the Germans as the head of the Walloon exile community. He then 
attempted to extend his influence to the French exile community, which 
was divided into several factions. While Degrelle failed to gain political 
power with the French, about a hundred French Waffen-SS decided to 
join him in SS-Wallonien, deserting AS-Charlemagne. Degrelle also 
sought to exert a political role in reconquered Wallonia, after the initial 
German successes in the December 1944 Ardennes Offensive. 

While Degrelle pursued political goals, Hellebaut and Heilmann 
brought the embryonic SS-Wallonien Division to the greatest possible 
state of readiness. Over 4,300 men were available, but many of these 
men were not militarily fit, and others were demoralized by the extent 
of the German defeat in western Europe during the summer of 1944. 
What developed was a combat group based around two regimental 
headquarters, three infantry battalions, single anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
batteries, two in-training companies of combat engineers, and an in¬ 
training artillery battalion. 

Heilmann moved on to another assignment, and it was Degrelle who 
led the combat-ready portion of SS-Wallonien to Pomerania at the end 
of January 1945. Hellebaut exercised the main military command of the 
2,000-man combat group, while Jules Mathieu commanded the two 
infantry battalions of SS- Volunteer Grenadier Regiment 69. Under him 
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were Derriks and Lakaie as battalion commanders, with combat veter¬ 
ans as company and platoon leaders. 

The Walloons fought delaying actions from 5 to 12 February, screen¬ 
ing the deployment zone for the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps as it 
prepared for the Sonnenwende offensive. On 16 February, SS-Wallonien 
launched diversionary attacks to the west of the main German drive 
toward Ameswalde. Jacques Capelle, a young officer, but a veteran of 
long experience, including Estonia, led his 3d Company of SS- Volunteer 
Grenadier Regiment 69 in the seizing of a strongpoint at Lindenberg. He 
and his men were wiped out the next day in hand-to-hand combat, and 
Capelle was recommended for the Knight’s Cross. The award was under 
consideration when the war ended. 

The Walloons saw further heavy combat, with accompanying serious 
casualties, during the withdrawal of the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps 
from the Ihna River back to the Altdamm bridgehead. On 12 March, the 
Walloons reorganized their scattered, depleted companies into a single 
strong infantry battalion. Many survivors wanted no more part of fight¬ 
ing in a lost war, and Hellebaut refused to force them to do so. Derriks 
commanded the battalion, which consisted of 23 officers and 625 NCOs 
and men. Degrelle took little role in combat operations, as he planned 
for his post-war career in which he hoped to wield some sort of politi¬ 
cal role. 

The Walloons, now referred to as “Battalion Derriks,” served as the 
rear guard for the German withdrawal from the Altdamm bridgehead, 
and were the last unit to cross the Oder River on 19 March. Derriks was 
recommended for the German Cross in Gold for his leadership during 
that action. Jacques Leroy, who had lost an arm and an eye at Teklino, 
assumed command of a platoon during the March fighting, and for his 
reckless bravery Degrelle recommended him for the Knight’s Cross. 
While documentation is lacking, the Association of Knight’s Cross 
Recipients’ accepts that Leroy’s award was approved on 20 April. 

West of the Oder, the Walloons reorganized once again in early April 
1945. The men of the artillery (without guns) and combat engineers 
arrived from training camps, along with hundreds of men who had just 
completed infantry training in the replacement battalion. Mathieu 
rejoined the unit, with the 1,000 men who had declined the previous 
month to continue fighting. Out of all of these elements, Hellebaut 
assembled a small regiment, with Derriks and Marcel Bonniver as the 
commanders of the two weak battalions. 

From April 20, the Walloons began to counterattack Soviet advances 
across the Oder. During the ensuing fighting, the Walloons were inter¬ 
mingled with the last combat-ready elements of the Flemish &S-Lange- 
marck. The offensive mission quickly changed to a defensive one, and 
the combined Belgian forces gradually retreated west toward the Elbe 
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River. Degrelle made his last appearance among his men on 24 April, 
passing out decorations, often in posthumous remembrance. Four days 
later, he abandoned his men, without informing Hellebaut or Mathieu of 
his intentions. Hellebaut never forgave Degrelle for this. Hellebaut, with 
Derriks and Bonniver, surrendered a handful of the most disciplined 
men to American forces on 3 May. The mass of the Walloons scattered, 
and with phony papers attempted to pass themselves off as impressed 
forced laborers. To the US Army, Derriks offered to lead his remaining 
men against the Japanese, as a way to avoid repatriation to Belgium. 
Degrelle, in the meantime, made his way through Denmark to Norway, 
from whence he flew to Spain and a life in exile. His political deputies 
had disbanded the Rexist party with no fanfare weeks earlier. Walloon 
collaboration had come to an end. Degrelle, Gillis, and Bonniver were 
the only three men who had participated in all of the campaigns from 
late 1941 through 1945 (claims that only three men of the 1941 volun¬ 
teers survived the war are mistranslations). 

Surviving Rexist political figures were harshly punished after the war, 
particularly those who had joined the Germans in operations against the 
Belgian resistance and innocent civilians. A few individuals guilty of 
only military collaboration were indiscriminately executed shortly after 
the war, in common with arbitrarily-selected Flemish veterans. The 
Walloon military collaborationist leadership got by with long prison sen¬ 
tences, however, while the lower ranks received shorter terms. 
Hellebaut was jailed until 1960, as he refused to sign a statement con¬ 
demning his wartime service. Fernand Rouleau, ironically, eventually 
made his way to Spain where he became a fellow exile with one-time 
rival Degrelle. 

While Flemish Waffen-SS veterans could live openly in Belgium by 
the 1960s, published magazines and books, and were considered heroes 
by part of the population of Flanders, the Walloon veterans were pari¬ 
ahs in Wallonia. They were unable to form an effective veterans’ group 
or embark on a publishing campaign. 

Hellebaut and Mathieu were able to record the military history of the 
Walloon Legion/Brigade/Division in detail for the benefit of historians, 
but it remained to Degrelle to make the the Walloon Waffen-SS well 
known to researchers. His memoirs were published in Germany in 1950, 
and translations in many languages followed. He wrote these without 
the benefit of access to documents, and it is human nature that he put 
himself in the best possible light. The book remains colorful, if unreli¬ 
able reading. Degrelle also emerged as an international spokesman for 
the Germanic Waffen-SS veterans. From the safety of Spain, he assisted 
many historians, and became the mentor to many young Europeans 
who sought to reevaluate the wartime service of Germanic volunteers in 
the Waffen-SS. Thanks to Degrelle’s writings, it is well known that over 
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10,000 Walloons served with the German military during World War II, 
although in their homeland they were among the most despised veter¬ 
ans in post-war Europe. 


Conclusions 


The creation of the Germanic-SS in the Waffen-SS, and the related 
Germanic political SS branches, was an event unique in history. Their 
racial aspects and implications were especially unique. Men from many 
nations, sometimes only tenuously or belatedly classified as being 
racially related to Germans, joined together in the military establish¬ 
ment of a foreign country, which in most cases occupied their home¬ 
land. Most were volunteers, and they risked their lives in a conflict 
which the majority of their countrymen did not endorse. The survivors 
were usually punished for their actions, and were left with bitter 
feelings. 

Some veterans considered themselves dupes of the Germans, and 
renounced their former service. Few, outside of the Swiss, thought high¬ 
ly of Second World War Germany, or of its Nazi leadership. Yet many 
retained great pride in their wartime service. The opinions of tens of 
thousands of men can only be generalized, but in their post-war writ¬ 
ings, most veterans express satisfaction at having acted. They offered 
their lives and service in the name of anti-Communism instead of mere¬ 
ly chanting slogans or passing out leaflets. And they feel that in the 
ranks of the Waffen-SS they became accepted members of an elite; 
some of the best soldiers in the war. Additionally, many Germanic 
Waffen-SS veterans felt vindicated by the creation of NATO. They rec¬ 
ognized the differences between independent states bound by treaty 
and their own service in units run by the military of one dictator-led 
country, yet they believe they set an example of international coopera¬ 
tion. And Finally, the veterans are confident that their battlefield record, 
as a whole, can stand with that of any army in history. 

Others are not so generous in their assessment. While Sweden and 
Finland did not punish Waffen-SS veterans, the remaining countries saw 
the Germanic Waffen-SS. volunteers as dangerous traitors, men whose 
allegiance lay with Germany instead of at home. The existence of vol¬ 
unteers in the Waffen-SS is often an embarrassment that is officially 
covered up and minimized. 

As the preceding pages have shown, the subject of Germanic volun¬ 
teers in the Waffen-SS is one with many subtexts. Each country must be 
examined separately, and even then, the motives and details of individ¬ 
ual volunteers vary greatly. Nothing is gained by either blanket praise 
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for the Germanic volunteers as heroes, or by universal condemnation of 
them as mercenary traitors. Instead, they must be seen as products of 
their time, acting for very human reasons, which include opportunism, 
patriotism, and many more. Furthermore, the story is only complete 
when seen in a broader context. The Russian Civil War and related 
Baltic wars of independence from 1917-1921 made many Europeans 
aware of the aggressiveness of Soviet Communism and directly 
involved men who would fight again during the Second World War. This 
was also true to a greater extent of the Spanish Civil War which, 
between 1936 and 1939, involved thousands of foreign volunteers on 
both sides. Finally, the Soviet invasion of Finland in November 1939 
gave anti-Communists another cause to which to rally. 

It is this broad view of history that allows the events associated with 
the Germanic Waffen-SS, to become comprehensible. Over 60,000 men 
from the Germanic nations joined the Waffen-SS, usually as volunteers, 
and often as an act of conscience. For the survivors, it was a small, but 
appreciated act of thanks when, in the 1990s, Finland and newly-inde- 
pendent Estonia issued memorial medals to foreigners who had fought 
against Communism in those two countries during the Second World 
War. It was a measure of closure to an era that began in 1917. 



Non-Germans and Non- 
Germanics in the Waffen-SS 

“The SS was conceived by Reichsjuhrer-SS Heinrich Himmler as an 
organization for Germans (German citizens and from abroad) and 
racially related Nordic peoples (known to the SS as “Germanics”). 
Although racial (“Aryan”) pedigrees were originally de rigeur for mem¬ 
bers of the Waffen-SS, ironically, the massive requirements of German 
belligerent activities eventually caused him to decide to employ non- 
Germans and non-Germanics on a scale unknown by the Heer, which 
never concerned itself with racial “standards” at all. Oddly, even after 
SS “race experts” proclaimed Slavs and others to be inferior human 
material, the Waffen-SS integrated tens of thousands of them into its 
ranks. Ultimately, Himmler employed over four times as many non- 
Germanics of all types than he did Germanics-primarily in areas other 
than the front lines, to free German and Germanic units for employment 
there. The following section briefly describes the contribution of for¬ 
eign, non-Germanic nations to the Waffen-SS. 


Albania 

The Waffen-SS, began to recruit Albanians of various tribes for service 
in during the formation of the 21st Wajfjferj-Mountain Division of the SS- 
Skanderbeg from 17 April 1944. By 25 September of that year, 9,275 had 
volunteered or been conscripted, and 6,500 had been accepted. Most of 
these men were Ghegs who came from Kosovo. The majority of the 
Albanians deserted during the autumn and summer of 1944, and only a 
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hard core of 500 were incorporated into SS-Combat Group Skanderbeg, 
which fought alongside SS-Prinz Eugen for the remainder of the war. 


Armenia 

With their homeland split between the Russian (later Soviet) Empire 
and Turkey, the Armenians were one of the most repressed peoples in 
the world in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Thou¬ 
sands of Armenians from the Armenian S.S.R. joined the German mili¬ 
tary establishment, either during the autumn 1942 German advance into 
the Caucasus, or after becoming prisoners of war. During February 
1945, the Heer Armenian Legion was transferred to the Caucasian 
Waffen-Verband of the SS, becoming the Waffen -Group of the SS- 
’’Armenien. ” Between 2,000 and 3,000 Armenians served with this force 
in northern Italy until the end of the war. 


Azerbaijan 

Conquered by the Russian Empire in the early nineteenth century, 
Azerbaijan declared its independence as a republic in 1917. It was 
reconquered by the Soviet Army in 1920, and was part of the Soviet 
Empire at the time of Barbarossa. In common with Armenians, thou¬ 
sands of Azerbaijanis joined the Germans, and in December 1944, the 
Heer Azerbaijani Legion was assigned to the Caucasian Waffen-Verband 
of the SS. Over 1,000 Azerbaijanis served with this force in northern 
Italy. 


Bosnia 


Bosnian Muslims had formed regiments of the Austro-Hungarian Army 
through the First World War. After the spring 1941 German occupation 
of Yugoslavia, the Bosnian Muslim community largely refused to sup¬ 
port the Communist partisans. They suffered severe losses from parti¬ 
san and royalist-Chetnik raids, and sought German assistance. The 
Waffen-SS decided to create a Bosnian division as the sister unit to SS- 
Prinz Eugen, with formation beginning on 1 March 1943. 

The division, first known as “Croatian,” attracted many volunteers, 
including ethnic Croats (Catholics), and quickly attained a strength of 
over 20,000 men (including German cadre). The 13th Waffen-Mo untain 
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Bulgaria 


Belorussia 


Czechia 


Division Handschar fought well defending its homeland during the 
spring and summer of 1944, which led the Waffen-SS to order the cre¬ 
ation of a second Bosnian division on 17 June. 

This became the 23d Wajf/eri-Mountain Division Kama which only 
acquired a few thousand men before the German withdrawal from 
Bosnia necessitated disbanding it. Most of the Bosnian Muslims from 
both divisions remained in their homeland to protect their people from 
partisan attacks, with only a few hundred remaining with the SSr 
Combat Group Handschar until the end of the war. Between them, SS- 
Handschar and SS-Kama totalled perhaps 18,000 non-Germans, with 
possibly 20 percent being ethnic Croatians instead of Muslims. 


The Waffen-SS first proposed a Bulgarian SS-Legion in December 1942 
as a way of drawing Bulgaria into the Axis campaign against the Soviet 
Union. Nothing came of this, as Bulgaria was determined to stay out of 
the conflict. When the country declared war on Germany during Sep¬ 
tember 1944, hundreds of pro-German Bulgarians retreated with the 
Germans or made their way to German-held territory. Some of these 
men were combined with Bulgarians already in Germany on 13 Novem¬ 
ber 1944 to form the Bulgarian Waffen- Grenadier Regiment of the SS, 
which was to be expanded to a full division if conditions allowed. The 
regiment was at only battalion strength, with fewer than 600 men, and 
never saw combat. A few dozen Bulgarians did see active duty duing the 
last months of the war with SS-Jagdverbande “Siidost” (“Southeast”) 


Several thousand Belorussians were among the Schuma units com¬ 
bined into the 30th Wo/jfen-Grenadier Division of the SS, which was ini¬ 
tially classified as “Russian,” but later reclassified as “Belorussian,” 
though its manpower came primarily from Russians. 


Individual Czechs enlisted in the Waffen-SS throughout the German 
occupation of 1938-1945. They possibly totalled 100 men, though no 
precise figure is known. 
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Estonia 

The Estonians are related to the Finns and Karelians, and as Finns, had 
been taken into the Waffen-SS during 1941. Estonians were considered 
acceptable, too, after the German occupation of Estonia. An Estonian 
Waffen-SS Legion was set up on 28 August 1942, based around former 
Estonian Army personnel and veterans of Heer and police volunteer bat¬ 
talions. The first battalion of the legion fought with SS-Wiking between 
July 1943 and February 1944 as AN-Volunteer-Panzer-Grenadier Bat¬ 
talion “Narwa.” The rest of the legion, reorganized as the 3d SS- 
Volunteer Brigade, fought in northern Russia from November 1943 to 
early February 1944. This was changed during 1944, because conscrip¬ 
tion was used to replace losses as it expanded into the 20th Waffen- 
Grenadier Division of the SS. 

On 4 February 1944, the Germans began raising six Estonian Border 
Guard Regiments, along with a seventh replacement regiment. While 
the 20th Division fought at Narva and on the Tannenberg Line from 
February through September 1944, these regiments, retitled as SS- 
Border Guard Regiments, defended quieter sections of the front in 
southeastern Estonia. They were largely destroyed during the 
September 1944 German evacuation of Estonia, while the 20th Division 
was sent to Germany to reform. The 20th Division then rebuilt with 
survivors of the Border Guard Regiments and all available male 

NCOs and enlisted 
men of theSS- 
Estonian Legion, circa 
1943 (note the sign 
in the background). 

The only name 
recorded from this 
group is that of the 
man second from 
left, Kristoving.The 
SS-Oberscharfuhrer 
third from the right 
wears the breast 
badge of a graduate 
of the pre-war 
Estonian Army's pla¬ 
toon commander's 
course. (Rundkvist) 
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Hando Ruus in Heer 
uniform. He was one 
of the first Estonians 
in the Estonian 
Waffen-SS Legion, 
and became a com¬ 
pany commander in 
the SS-Volunteer 
Panzergrenadier 
Battalion "Narwa." His 
bravery and leader¬ 
ship made him a leg¬ 
end in the unit, and 
he was decorated 
with the German 
Cross in Gold on 30 
December 1944. By 
that time, he was in 
Soviet captivity, and 
he was executed in 
Moscow during the 
spring of 1945. 

(Tammiksaar) 

Estonians over age 16 from the refugee community in Germany. It 
fought in Silesia from late January 1945, and gradually retreated to the 
Prague area by the end of the war. Thousands of young Estonians were 
undergoing training at the same time with the divisional replacement 
regiment in Denmark. 

The SS- Border Guard Regiments were not considered Waffen-SS, but 
the men did become part of it when reassigned to the 20th Division. The 
division suffered frequent heavy casualties and had over 15,000 men at 
full strength, so the number of Estonians in the Waffen-SS can be esti¬ 
mated at almost 30,000, with over 25,000 participating in combat. 


France 



France possessed several fascist political parties before and during the 
war. These joined together during 1941 to promote a French Volunteer 
Anti-Bolshevik Legion (. LVF ), which fought with the Heer from late 1941 
until the summer of 1944 as an infantry regiment. Individual Frenchmen 
(up to 300) enlisted in the Waffen-SS from the summer of 1941, usually 
passing themselves off as Flemings (which some of them were, ethni¬ 
cally) or Walloons. 

Hitler authorized French volunteers to enlist in the Waffen-SS on 30 
January 1943. In theory, candidates were to be of Aryan descent, but in 
practice, any man who met height and health requirements was 
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accepted, as long as his background wasn’t Jewish. Later that year, on 
22 July, the Vichy French government authorized the service of French 
citizens in the Waffen-SS, as an addition to already-approved service in 
the LVF. Soon after, on 18 August, the hundreds of volunteers were col¬ 
lected into the French SS- Volunteer Grenadier Regiment. During the 
spring of 1944, this was retitled as the 8th SS-Volunteer Assault Brigade. 
One battalion of the brigade fought in Galicia during August 1944, 
attached to SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 40 from SS-Horst Wessel. 

While part of the French assault brigade was in combat, on 10 August 
1944, the Waffen-SS gained control of the LVF, and announced its merg¬ 
er with the French Waffen-SS. This resulted in the Waffen-Grenadier 
Brigade of the SS “Charlemagne,” which did not have “volunteer” status, 
probably because members of the LVF had not been screened for Aryan 
ancestry. French Organization Todt, NSKK, and Germany Navy volun¬ 
teers, along with former members of the Milice Frangais police, were 
forcibly added to the brigade, which on 10 February 1945 became the 
33d lVa//’en-Grenadier Division “Charlemagne.” 

SS-Charlemagne fought in Pomerania from February 1945, and dur¬ 
ing April, the survivors who wanted to continue fighting formed a small 
battalion of 300 men. This was destroyed in Berlin during the last days 
of the war. The divisional training regiment surrendered to American 
forces in Bavaria about the same time. A few French served with the SS- 
Jagdverbdnde from the autumn of 1944. 

All of the French in the Waffen-SS, from 1941 enlistees to those sent 
against their will late in 1944, totalled perhaps 11,000 men. This does not 
take into account thousands of 1940 French citizens who volunteered or 
were drafted into the Wehrmacht and Waffen : SS after the provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine were annexed by Germany and declared 
Reichsldnder, that is, integral parts of Germany. Alsatians most notably 
were numerous among the replacements that rebuilt SS-Das Reich in 
the spring of 1944. 


Georgia 

Conquered by Russia from the Ottoman Empire in the 1870s, an inde¬ 
pendent Georgia briefly existed in 1918. However, the Soviets seized 
Georgia and incorporated it into the Soviet Empire in 1920. Although 
some of Georgia’s minorities (such as the Ossetians, the group to which 
Stalin belonged) welcomed Bolshevik rule, most Georgians did not, 
Georgians in the German military formed the Waffen- Group “Georgian” 
from December 1944 in the North Caucasian Waffen-Verband of the SS. 
They numbered up to 2,000 men. 
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Hungary 

Ethnic Magyars individually enlisted in the Waffen-SS from 1940 
because of pro-German sentiment or to be a member of a better-quality 
armed force than the Hungarian Honved. Hundreds of ethnic Magyars 
were caught up in the conscription of Hungarian ethnic Germans during 
1943 and 1944, and ended up serving with SIS-Horst Wessel, SS'-Maria 
Theresia, and the 31st SS- Volunteer Grenadier Division. 

After the pro-German Arrow Cross party came to power in Hungary 
during October 1944, negotiations began for the establishment of four 
ethnic Magyar Waffen-SS, divisions. This led to the establishment of SS- 
Hunyadi during November 1944, and SS-Hungaria the next month. As 
the third and fourth divisions never began formation, excess men went 
into the first two, which organized around Honved tranfers, the most 
recent classes of conscripts, and Levante Youths (a force somewhat 
similar to the Hitler Youth that provided pre-military training). These 
were considered “Waffen- Grenadier” units, as much of the manpower 
was not volunteer. 

Separate Hungarian regiments and battalions were also taken into the 
Waffen-SS\ with the most elite such as the AS-Regiment “Ney” and 1st 
Hungarian SS-Ski Battalion (which actually consisted of three battal¬ 
ions) being granted “full” Waffen-SS status equal to that of German 
units. These formations saw heavy combat during the last four months 
of the war. 

The two Hungarian Waffen-SS, divisions never finished their forma¬ 
tion because of shortages of equipment and training disruptions from 
Soviet advances. Emergency combat groups from them covered with¬ 
drawals, briefly seeing heavy combat. The men of the Hungarian 
Waffen-SS, divisions dispersed among the Hungarian refugee communi¬ 
ty in Germany at the end of the war, with most eventually going into 
American captivity. Between these divisions and the independent 
regiments and battalions, up to 50,000 ethnic Magyars served in 
the Waffen-SS, along with tens of thousands of Hungarian ethnic 
Germans. 


India 

The 2,500 men of the Free India Legion, raised in German prisoner of 
war camps, were transferred to the Waffen-SS on 8 August 1944. This 
was purely an administrative move, and the men continued to wear 
Heer uniforms. They were kept as a propaganda tool, and did not see 
combat. 
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Ireland 


Individual Irish served with the SS-Jagdverbdnde during the last phases 
of the war. They were recruited from the Irish Republican Army and 
from Irish national prisoners of war captured with British Army units. 


Italy 

Even after Italy surrendered to the Allies in late September 1943, many 
Italians continued to support Fascism and Germany. The best of the pro- 
Axis volunteers were collected into the Italian Waffen-Verband of the 
55, with an initial strength of 15,000 men. They were organized into bat¬ 
talions, and because of the worsening war situation of the Axis, this 
number declined to 9,000 men by February 1944. 

Two reinforced Italian Waffen-SS battalions fought in the front lines 
at Anzi-Nettuno between March and May 1944, while the majority of the 
volunteers were forming the Italian Waffen-Grenadier Brigade of the SS 
from 27 April. The infantry battalions and supporting units fought sepa¬ 
rately in anti-partisan operations from the spring of 1944 through the 
end of the war. On 10 February 1945, the brigade was retitled as the 29th 
Waffen-Grenadier Division, which included 5,000 of the 6,200 men in the 
Italian Waffen-Verband of the Waffen-SS, All together, perhaps 10,000 
men saw active duty with the Italian Waffen-SS. 


Latvia 


After receiving what they considered to be poor training and weapons 
in Heer and police volunteer battalions, Latvian soldiers wanted access 
to full military training and modern weapons. After the Estonians were 
granted a Waffen-SS volunteer legion, Latvian politicians and Army vet¬ 
erans requested a similar force for their nation. Two Latvian Schuma 
battalions were serving with the 2d 55-Infantry Brigade on the 
Leningrad siege lines when, on 23 January 1943, Himmler announced 
that the brigade would be converted into a purely Latvian unit, incorpo¬ 
rating other German-raised Latvian battalions and new volunteers. 

This occurred during the spring of 1943, and a separate full division 
began to form in Latvia at the same time. Most of the manpower was 
now provided through Latvian-aided conscription, and the units were 
gradually redesignated from “volunteer” to “ Waffen-Grenadier.” The 
brigade fought on the front into the spring of 1944, when it expanded 
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into the 19th Waffen- Grenadier Division. The second unit was a division 
from the start, and thus became the lower numbered 15th Waffen- 
Grenadier Division, which fought at the front from late 1943. The divi¬ 
sions together formed the VI Waffen-Simy Corps of the SS. 

Similar to the situation with Estonia, six Latvian SS-Border Guard 
Regiments were raised in early 1944, along with three Latvian Police 
Regiments. The first two border guard regiments were quickly broken 
up to reinforce the VI Waffen- Army Corps. The others reinforced the 
19th Waffen- Grenadier Division in Kurland after the September- 
October 1944 retreat from the main portion of the country. The police 
regiments were merged into the first regiment after heavy losses, and 
after reconstitution, the first and second regiments were used to help 
rebuild the 15th Waffen-Grenadier Division in Germany. 

The 19th Waffen- Grenadier Division finished the war in Kurland, 
where many local men were inducted as replacements during the last 
months of the war. The 15th Waffen-Grenadier Division absorbed all 
available Latvian manpower in Germany before returning to combat in 
January 1945. Both divisions had suffered very heavy losses throughout 
their existence, making estimates of the Latvian contribution to the 
Waffen-SS difficult to calculate. An educated guess is that over 60,000 
Latvians served in the 15th and 19th Waffen- Grenadier Divisions and 
their supporting elements. 


Lithuania 

Attempts to form a Lithuanian Waffen-SS Legion similar to those of 
Estonia and Latvia failed because of German mishandling of Lithuanian 
manpower and general reluctance among the Lithuanian population to 
be associated with the SS. Only individual Lithuanians joined the 
Waffen-SS, usually after becoming attched to various Waffen-SS or 
police combat groups while serving with Heer and Lithuanian volunteer 
police battalions. 


North Caucasus 

Chechens, Ingushens, and neighboring peoples served together in the 
German military, and from December 1944, formed the Waffen-Groxxp 
“Nordkaukasus” in the Caucasian Waffen-Verband of the SS. This num¬ 
bered between 1,000 and 2,000 men. 
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Poland 


Individual Poles ended up in the Waffen-SS, though usually as nominal 
ethnic Germans or ethnic Ukrainians. Thousands of ethnic Polish fami¬ 
lies declared themselves of German descent to obtain better living con¬ 
ditions, and this subsequently exposed the men to German military con¬ 
scription. These men served in every branch of the Wehrmacht and 
Waffen-SS. 

Galicia was part of pre-war Poland, and ethnic Poles were mixed with 
the predominantly Ukrainian population. Some of the volunteers for the 
14th Waffen- Grenadier Division were almost certainly ethnic Poles, 
though, as with those in the German formations, no figures are 
available. 


Romania 


Much of the leadership of the Romanian Legion of the Archangel 
Michael (popularly known as the Iron Guard) went into exile in Ger¬ 
many after the failure of their attempt to seize power during January 
1941. When Romania declared war on Germany in late August 1944, 
these men were freed from protective custody, and most enlisted in 
the Waffen-SS. The 4th Infantry Division of the Romanian Army was 
captured intact by the Germans, and much of its manpower then volun¬ 
teered for German military service. Iron Guardists and other politicians 
set up a government in exile, and Iron Guardists combined with 
Romanian Army professional soldiers to establish the nucleus of an eth¬ 
nic Romanian Wajfjferc-Grenadier Division of the SS. Additional men 
deserted from the Romanian forces fighting alongside the Soviets in 
Hungary. 

The available men were organized into an infantry regiment and the 
cadre of a second regiment. The full regiment became known as Waffen- 
Grenadier Regiment 103, and joined the III (Germanic) S&Panzer Corps 
on the Oder River front during March 1945. It was destroyed in the 
Soviet Berlin offensive the following month. 

The second Romanian Waffen-SS regiment never completed forma¬ 
tion, and a third regiment was created in name only. It collected the 
fragments that would have become the cadre of the supporting ele¬ 
ments for the Romanian Waffen-SS division, had time and conditions 
allowed. Up to 100 Romanian volunteers did fight with SS-Jagdver- 
bande Southeast the spring of 1945. Between the first regiment, the 
cadres, and the commandos, over 6,000 Romanians served with the 
Waffen-SS, not including tens of thousands of Romanian ethnic 
Germans. 
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Russia 


Tens of thousands of Russians served in Heer and police volunteer bat¬ 
talions. Others joined locally-raised units that were separate from nor¬ 
mal German command channels, and had a degree of political autono¬ 
my. The best known of these was the Lokot Republic, which was based 
around the private army of Bronislav Kaminski in the Bryansk region 
southwest of Moscow. This force became known as the Russian Army 
of National Liberation, and it joined the Germans on anti-partisan oper¬ 
ations between 1942 and the summer of 1944. After the autumn 1943 
evacuation of Lokot, the unit was known as the “Kaminski” Brigade. 

Part of the unit fought in Warsaw in August 1944 and became notori¬ 
ous for their atrocities. Kaminski was murdered by the Germans. Him¬ 
mler had planned to incorporate the brigade into the Waffen-SS as the 
29th Wajtjfert-Grenadier Division, but difficulties in the summer of 1944 
led to the 5,000 survivors instead being assigned to the Vlasov Army. 

The Germans were forced out of all parts of the Soviet Union by the 
late summer of 1944, and no longer needed Russian volunteers for ser¬ 
vice against Soviet partisans. The various Schuma battalions, therefore, 
were collected into the 30th Waffen-Grenadier Division and used in 
eastern France against the French resistance. During October and 
November 1944, the division was forced to fight American and Free 
French forces on an emergency basis, and was largely destroyed. It had 
the strength of a regiment for the rest of the war and did not see combat. 

Individual ethnic Russians joined the Estonian and Latvian Waffen-SS 
units as citizens of those countries. Others, no doubt, ended up in other 
Waffen-SS formations after their units were destroyed during the course 
of various assigments. The Russian contribution to the Waffen-SS is not 
known with certainty, but probably is under 20,000 men. To these can be 
added the 15,000 men of the Cossack Cavalry Corps, who were assigned 
to the Waffen-SS for administrative purposes late in the war. These men 
were largely ethnic Russians, though considered distinct culturally. 


Slovakia 


The Tiso regime that took over leadership of independent Slovakia in 
1939 maintained a militia known as the Hlinka Guard. The most loyal 
and elite portion was Tiso’s personal bodyguard, which helped the 
Germans suppress the autumn 1944 Slovak Revolt. This force retreated 
from Slovakia with the German evacuation, and during April 1945, the 
last few hundred survivors were taken into the Waffen-SS and used in 
SIS'-Combat Group/Division Bohmen-Mahren. Several thousand Slovak 
ethnic Germans served in the Waffen-SS as volunteers or conscripts. 
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In gratitude for German aid during the Spanish Civil War, Spain sent the 
manpower for an infantry division to join the Germans on the Eastern 
Front. After being equipped from German stocks, the division fought 
from the late summer of 1941 through the autumn of 1943. It was 
then withdrawn under Allied pressure, and a few months later, its 
successor, the regimental-sized Spanish Legion, was withdrawn as well. 
A few dozen Spaniards were determined to remain in German service, 
and they were supplemented by adventure seekers who crossed into 
France from Spain and workers in German industry. All of these men 
faced the loss of Spanish citizenship, since Spain was no longer aiding 
the Axis. 

The Waffen-SS was handling virtually all foreigners by early 1944, and 
decided to add these men to the Flemish Waffen-SS. This was because 
the Spanish division had fought alongside the Flemish £><S!-Legion near 
Leningrad, and the two units developed a good relationship. The man 
first assigned to recruit Spaniards for continued German service had a 
Flemish name, but was actually a Walloon, and so he brought the men 
he collected to a Walloon recruiting post. He met a Walloon comrade 
with whom he had fought in the Spanish Civil War, and the latter sug¬ 
gested to Walloon leader Leon Degrelle that the Spanish in the Waffen- 
SS, join SS-Wallonien. 

This transpired between December 1944 and February 1945, groups 
of Spanish volunteers joined the Walloon combat group in Pomerania. 
They formed the 3d Company of SS- Volunteer Grenadier Regiment 70, 
with a strength of 240 men, and most became casualties during the fight¬ 
ing through mid-March 1945. The survivors were reassigned to the staff 
of the III (Germanic) AS-Panzer Corps, where they formed SS 1 -Volunteer 
Company 101, which was destroyed in Berlin in the last days of the war. 

A small number of Spaniards were in the Bandenburger units that 
became SS,-Jagdverbande Sudwest from the autumn of 1944. With them, 
there may have been 300 Spaniards in the Waffen-SS. The “Spanish” vol¬ 
unteers in German service always included individual Portugese who 
were counted as Spaniards. 


During December 1943 and January 1944, Turkic volunteers in the 
German military, primarily ex-Soviet prisoners of war, were collected 
into a projected “Ostmuselmanische SS,-Division Neu Turkistan” 
(“Turkistani Eastern Muslim Division of the SS,” with “Turkestani” 
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understood to include men from Turkestan and neighboring regions 
such as Uzbekistan). 

By the spring of 1944, the first regiment, known simply as the Eastern 
Muslim Regiment of the SS, was involved in anti-partisan operations in 
Belorussia. The division was given low priority, and made little pro¬ 
gress. It slowly developed into the loosely-organized Eastern Turkic 
Waffen-Verband of the SS. This included the Wajffew-Groups “Idel-Ural,” 
“Turkistan,” and “Azerbaijan.” The latter properly belonged with other 
Caucasians, and transferred to the newly-formed Caucasian Waffen- 
Verband of the Waffen-SS during December 1944. In its place during 
February 1945 came the Waffen-Group “Krim, ” formed from Crimean 
Tatars. These men had formerly been the cadre of the Wi/jfen-Mountain 
Brigade of the SS (tatarische no. 1), which never fully formed. 

Numerous Turkic volunteers saw action from 1941 into 1944, but very 
few saw any combat after assignment to the Waffen-SS. Perhaps 10,000 
men were involved in this step, far fewer than the total in German 
service. 


Ukraine 


German rule in western Ukraine was much less harsh than in the east¬ 
ern portion, and the occupiers were on fairly good terms with the pop¬ 
ulation. The German administration decided during April 1943 to create 
a Ukrainian Waffen-SS infantry division, though under the label 
“Galician” to discourage Ukrainian nationalist feeling. 

The western Ukrainian population was highly receptive to German 
recruiting, since it allowed their men to receive military training for 
future use, whether for defense of Ukraine against the return of 
Communism, or possibly against the Germans. Many of the volunteers 
were secretly members of the anti-Communist and anti-German UPA 
partisan force. 

Tens of thousands of Ukrainians volunteered, so the best 10,000 were 
combined with a German cadre to form the 14th Waffen- Grenadier 
Division. The remaining men were formed into police regiments. The 
division was almost destroyed during the summer of 1944, and was then 
rebuilt from the men diverted from police regiments. 

During April 1945, the 14th Division was reassigned to the Ukrainian 
National Army Ukrainians essentially provided the manpower for two 
divisions, and likely contributed over 18,000 volunteers to the Waffen- 
SS for the 14th Division alone. Additional Ukrainians no doubt served in 
the “Russian” 30th Waffen- Grenadier Division, and from 1942 to 1944, 
Ukrainians formed the largest portion of the Dirlewanger Brigade. 
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When these men are included, the Ukrainian tally reaches over 20,000 
men for the Waffen-SS. 


Conclusion 


If these various nationalities are added together, they contributed over 
250,000 men to the ranks of the Waffen-SS, though their contributions 
were usually of far less significance than those of the German and 
Germanic units. Still, as previously mentioned, many of these forma¬ 
tions did free up Germans for frontline service, and they contributed to 
the pride that Baltic Waffen-SS veterans in particular felt at having 
belonged to a multi-national army. 



As previously discussed, the Waffen-SS originated in the Political Readi¬ 
ness Detachments of the SS, which used Imperial Army, Freikorps, 
Reichsivehr, and police veterans as the officer cadre. To these men were 
added younger men who joined the SS, without military or paramilitary 
experience, and still-younger men who volunteered specifically for ser¬ 
vice as professional soldiers from August 1934. Dozens of men from the 
latter categories distinguished themselves during the war, earning pro¬ 
motions and high decorations. To cover all of the important officers of 
the Waffen-SS is outside the scope of this work, but a representative 
selection of influential and significant Waffen-SS commanders follows. 


Paul Hausser 

Paul Hausser was born to a military family in Brandenburg an der Havel 
on 7 October 1880. As was common in military circles at the time, he 
joined the Prussian Cadet Corps in 1892. He graduated on 18 March 
1899 from the Gross-Lichterfelde cadet academy, the future home bar¬ 
racks of the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler. 

Hausser first demonstrated his great military abilities as a young 
Leutnant with infantry units, and he was selected for General Staff 
training. Accepted for the prestigious German General Staff, Hausser 
was promoted to Hauptmann several months before the First World 
War began. 
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Paul Hausser stands 
over Fritz Vogt dur¬ 
ing the September 
1940 parade that 
honored Vogt as the 
first junior officer of 
the Waffen-SS to earn 
the Knight's Cross. 



During the war, Hausser was promoted to Major and received numer¬ 
ous German and Austrian decorations while serving as a staff officer 
with various infantry units, and on the staff of Crown Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria. 

Shortly after the war, Hausser commanded Fusilier Regiment “Gene- 
ralfeldmarschall Graf von Moltke," as well as border defense units in 
eastern Germany. Taken into the 100,000-man Reichswehr ; he spent the 
ensuing years typically alternating between staff postings and field com¬ 
mands, gradually advancing in rank until promotion to Generalmajor 
on 1 February 1931. On 31 January 1932, he retired with a General- 
leutnant’s pension. A year later, Hausser joined the Stahlhelm (“Steel 
Helmet”) veterans’ association, and his leadership position brought him 
an SA commission when the Stahlhelm was merged with the SA during 
1934. SA-Standartenfiihrer Paul Hausser was out of his element, and 
soon accepted Heinrich Himmler’s invitation to switch to the SS as an 
SS-Standartenfuhrer, receiving that rank on 15 November 1934. 

Hausser came to the SS specifically to oversee training in the newly- 
forming military units of the SS-V. He founded the SS-Officer Training 
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Paul Hausser,"the 
Senior," the man who 
ensured that the SS-V 
became a profession¬ 
al elite.This photo 
was taken after his 
award of the Knight's 
Cross on August 8, 
1941, but before the 
wounds suffered 
weeks later on 14 
October that cost 
him his right eye. 



School at Braunschweig, and set the curriculum for that establishment 
and the sister school at Bad Tolz. In the following years, Hausser served 
as Inspector of the officer schools and Inspector of the entire SSr V. His 
talents, his humor, and his concern for his men, along with his advanced 
age, quickly brought him the nickname “Papa Hausser,” one which he 
kept throughout his life. 

Most of the SS-V fought in Poland during September 1939 and Haus¬ 
ser was on hand as an observer. The next month, he began to organize 
the SS-V Division from the subunits of the SS-V (aside from the SS- 
LAH), with the division officially activated during November 1939. 

Hausser excelled as a first-time division commander, leading his elite 
soldiers in France during 1940, and in Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union 
the next year. As a long time professional army officer with wide expe¬ 
rience, he had very good relations with his Heer counterparts, particu¬ 
larly his corps commander, Heinrich von Vietinghoff-Scheel, who rec¬ 
ommended Hausser for the Knight’s Cross for superior leadership dur¬ 
ing the Western European campaign and the summer 1941 advance to 
the Dnieper River. The award was approved on 8 August 1941. 
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Hausser was badly wounded by shrapnel on 14 October 1941, losing 
sight in his right eye. Following his recovery, he began to organize the 
headquarters for the first SS army corps during May 1942. Initially 
known as the SlS-Panzer Corps, it consisted of his previous command 
(renamed Das Reich ) and the SS-LAH and SS-Totenkopf Divisions. 
These units trained and rebuilt during 1942. 

The SS-Panzer Corps, at first with just SS-LAH and SS-Das Reich , 
arrived in the Kharkov sector during January 1943, in the midst of the 
Stalingrad-Caucasus disaster. The corps, including the elite Heer 
Panzer-Grenadier Division Grossdeutchland, were almost surrounded 
in Kharkov by the middle of February. Hitler ordered the defense of the 
city, but Hausser courageously ignored the command and directed a 
breakout from near-encirclement on 15 February. In later years, Hausser 
shrugged off the potential consequences of his action, stating that he 
wasn’t punished because of the obvious correctness of his decision. 

The SS-Panzer Corps was joined by SS-Totenkopf for the successful 
counteroffensive that began in late February 1943 and which recaptured 
Kharkov the next month. In light of his official disobediance, Hausser 
could not be decorated for his decisive leadership during the campaign. 

The SS-Panzer Corps fought very well at Kursk during early July 1943, 
and again along the Mius River later that month. Hausser was now rec¬ 
ommended for the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross by 4th Panzer Army 
commander Hermann Hoth, with the award granted on 28 July 1943. 

Hausser’s corps was retitled II SS-Panzer Corps and by the time it 
returned to combat in March 1944, it controlled the SS-Hohenstaufen 
and SS-Frundsberg Divisions. Hausser directed his corps in the suc¬ 
cessful relief of the encircled 1st Panzer Army, and then in further heavy 
fighting in Galicia. 

The II SS-Panzer Corps was sent to Normandy during June 1944, and 
went into action on 28 June, counterattacking the British “Epsom” offen¬ 
sive across the Odon River. The 7th Army commander, Friedrich 
Dollmann, committed suicide that day, and Hausser was named to suc¬ 
ceed him, becoming the first Waffen-SS, officer to assume army-level 
command. Hausser personally led his men out of the Falaise encir¬ 
clement until he was wounded by mortar fragments on 20 August 1944. 
He was driven out of the pocket in an armored personnel carrier of the 
SSrHitlerjugend Division. 

Hausser was awarded the Swords to his Knight’s Cross with 
Oakleaves days later on 26 August 1944, for his short tenure as 7th Army 
commander. He spent the rest of the year convalescing, and then 
replaced Himmler as the commander of Army Group Upper Rhine on 23 
January 1945. Five days later, the command was dissolved, and Hausser 
took over Army Group G, becoming the only Waffen-SS officer to hold 
army-group-level command. He was dismissed from the post on 3 April 
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1945, after arguing with Hitler, and finished the war at an unimportant 
staff position. 

Hausser’s army service and his later influence of a generation of 
Waffen-SS officers lent a degree of legitimacy to the early Waffen-SS, 
setting a professional standard without which the Heer might not have 
allowed supplying the SS-V with modem weapons and equipment. 
Thanks to his efforts, the “classic” units fulfilled his vision of a new 
guards force that excelled on the battlefield. 

Hausser testified at Nuremburg on behalf of the Waffen-SS, as a 
defense witness. He then wrote the first basic military history of his 
mens’ campaigns, Waffen-SS im Einsatz (The Waffen-SS, in Action), 
published in 1953. He was recognized as “the Senior” by the Waffen-SS, 
veterans, and he continued to look out for the welfare of his men for the 
rest of his life. As increased documentary material became available, he 
expanded his book into Soldaten wie andere Auch (Soldiers Also Like 
the Others), published during 1968, the year he turned 88. A man of 
remarkable vitality, he remained in control of his facilities until his 
death at age 92 on 21 December 1972, months after he had contributed 
the introduction to the massive Waffen-SS photo book, Wenn alle 
Biiider schweigen (When All Brothers Are Silent). 

Paul Hausser was the spiritual founder of the Waffen-SS, and his 
efforts before, during, and after the war always set an example for his 
men. Hausser ensured that the SS-V maintained a military bearing, 
despite Himmler’s political police intentions; he provided first-class 
leadership in the field, and his books established a tone of objectivity 
that was followed by Waffen-SS, veterans as they wrote histories of their 
units. It was thanks to Hausser, above all, that many Waffen-SS officers 
and men comported themselves with decency and honor, despite the 
negative influences present in Nazi Germany and the SS organization. 


Felix Steiner 

Felix Martin Julius Steiner, born on 23 May 1896 in East Prussia, of dis¬ 
tant Austrian ancestry. His service life was marked by strong opinions 
and an acceptance of new ideas. 

Steiner’s military career began shortly before the First World War, 
when he joined the Prussian Army. He was quickly promoted to NCO, 
and then commissioned on 27 January 1915, less than a year after enter¬ 
ing service. His potential was rated highly, so Steiner received staff 
training, after which he commanded machine gun units that were uti¬ 
lized in the new Stosstmpp (“shock troop”) formations that broke the 
deadlock on the Eastern Front during the 1917 Riga campaign. He then 
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Steiner in the field 
with SS-Wiking, near 
Dniepropetrovsk, 
Ukraine,during 
September 1941. In 
the foreground is 
Finnish general 
Harald Oqvist, who 
was on a visit to SS- 
Wiking to meet with 
Finnish volunteers. 
Second from left is 
Herbert Otto Gille. 
(Brenden) 



participated in similar actions on the Western Front during the spring of 
1918. He came away from the war convinced that he had witnessed the 
future of warfare. 

After service in Freikorps in Lithuania, Steiner found a place in the 
Reichswehr, but retired as a Hauptmann at the end of 1933. He was 
frustrated by what he considered a lack of innovation, and sought a plat¬ 
form for his concept of an elite soldier-athlete. He first sought this 
through joining the SA, but on 24 April 1935, he switched to the SS, 
assuming command of the 3d Battalion of the still-forming SS,- 
Deutschland Regiment. Here, with superb men under his leadership, he 
at last was able to demonstrate the validity of his ideas. The impressive 
performance of his battalion led to Steiner, as an SS-Standartenfuhrer, 
becoming the first commander of SS-Deutschland on 1 July 1936. The 
continued success of his training methods earned the approval of Paul 
Hausser, who spread them through the SS-V, and later to the SS-LAHi 
Steiner also popularized the use of the camouflage smock, developed by 
his subordinate, Dr. Wim Brandt. Camouflage clothing later spread to 
the rest of the SSrV and then to armies around the world. 

SS-Deutschland fought admirably in the Polish and Western cam¬ 
paigns, and Steiner became one of the first Waffen-SS recipients of the 
Knight’s Cross on 17 June 1940, based on a recommendation by Hausser. 
He became an SS-Brigadefuhrer on 9 November 1940, and on 1 
December assumed command of the newly-formed SS-Wiking Division. 
Here he discovered a phenomenon that became a personal cause for the 
rest of his life. 

SS-Wiking, based around the SS-V Germania Regiment, included the 
recently raised SS-Nordland and SS-Westland Regiments. The former 
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Felix Steiner, the 
innovator who 
brought his tactical 
insights to the SS-V 
and Waffen-SS. He 
later embraced the 
Germanic volunteer 
movement, and 
helped to make it a 
success.This is a 
photo originally shot 
in color at Hitler's 
headquarters by 
Walter Frentz, on the 
occasion of Steiner 
receiving his Oak- 
leaves. Under his 
Knight's Cross is the 
Finnish Freedom 
Cross. 



included volunteers from Norway and Denmark, while the latter had 
men from Flanders and the Netherlands. While many Prussians were 
skeptical of the value of foreign volunteers, Steiner embraced the idea 
with an enthusiam more typical of culturally-tolerant Austrians. Some 
claim that his awareness of his Austrian ancestry was influential in this 
regard. 

The European volunteers, including Finns, Swiss, Swedes, and oth¬ 
ers, returned Steiner’s goodwill. They came to admire him for his firm, 
caring leadership. He became known for shaking hands with every man 
in formations drawn up for inspection, and for emphasizing military effi¬ 
ciency over politics. Steiner was reprimanded by Himmler on several 
occasions for downplaying SS and Nazi ideology, and also for never 
abandoning his Christian faith, but he kept his commands because of 
his military abilities. His influence extended to the officer corps of SS.- 
Wiking, so that the foreign volunteers were always respected and well 
treated, even as those officers were reassigned to the off-shoot SS- 
Nordland and SS-Nederland Divisions. 
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During the Caucasus campaign, Steiner assumed temporary com¬ 
mand of the fleer's III Panzer Corps from November 1942 through 
January 1943. This was an unusual step, but he had earned the respect 
and cooperation of his Heer colleagues, including General Staff officer 
Joachim Ziegler. Steiner earned the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross on 
23 December 1942. He was marked for a permanent corps command, 
and this became official during May 1943, when he became the first 
commander of the III (Germanic) SS- Panzer Corps, which collected 
most of the available Western European volunteers. Ziegler transferred 
to become the corps chief of staff, and he and Steiner worked closely 
together for the rest of the war, even after Ziegler took command of the 
SSrNordland Division. Ziegler’s staff training became the perfect com¬ 
plement to Steiner’s leadership. 

The III (Germanic) S’-Panzer Corps fought very well during 1944 
against heavy odds in the retreat from the Oranienbaum front, back to 
the Narva bridgehead, and finally on the Tannenberg defense line. 
Steiner received the Swords to his Knight’s Cross with Oakleaves in 
recognition of this on 10 August 1944, based on a recommendation sub¬ 
mitted by Narva area commander Anton Grasser. Steiner continued to 
lead his corps until late January 1945, when he preceded it to Pomerania 
to organize an offensive. The scattered units available were given the 
grandiose title “11th SS-Panzer Army,” though they were below conven¬ 
tional army strength. 

Steiner resumed command of the III (Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps 
west of the Oder River during April 1945, and soon after defied Hitler’s 
order to launch a hopeless relief attack on Berlin. The decision spared 
the lives of many of his men, even though Ziegler was forced to bring 
much of SS-Nordland into the city, where he was killed in action and the 
division destroyed. Steiner and Ziegler intended to surrender all of the 
remaining Western European volunteers to the Western Allies, under 
the faintest of hopes that they might be used against the Communists in 
a post-war struggle. 

In captivity, Steiner refused to testify against British volunteers who 
had joined the Waffen-SS. He later helped organize the Hilfsgemein- 
schaft auf Gegenseitigkeit der Soldaten der ehemaligen Waffen-SS 
(Mutual Aid Society for Former Members of the Waffen-SS , or HIAG ), a 
veterans’ self-help organization, and then devoted his time to writing 
studies of military history. He defended his and Hausser’s concept of the 
Waffen-SS, in the book, Die Armee der Geachteten (The Army of 
Outlaws), and he also defended the European volunteers in his work, 
Die Freiwilligen der Waffen-SS: Idee und Opfergang (The Volunteers 
of the Waffen-SS: Concept and Self-Sacrifice). 

Felix Steiner died on 17 May 1966, and his former soldiers honored 
him by naming the veterans’ association for the Germanic volunteers 
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Felix Steiner, right, 
dines with SS- 
Deutschland during 
the autumn of 1940. 

In the middle, be¬ 
tween the hands and 
face of the clapping 
man, is Erwin Reichel, 
who joined Steiner as 
a staff officer with 
Wiking, and who was 
killed in action com¬ 
manding SS-Westland, 
receiving the Knight's 
Cross posthumously. 
At left is Hermann 
Buch who became a 
leading post-war his¬ 
torian of the Waffen- 
SS, and helped pub¬ 
lish the veterans' mag¬ 
azine Der Freiwillige. 



(and their German and ethnic German comrades) “Korps Steiner. ” In 
unit histories written during the following years, the men of his com¬ 
mands further preserved his memory by always stressing his decisive 
influence on the high military quality of Wiking and its sister 
formations. 

“If Hausser shaped the overall character of the Waffen-SS , it was 
Steiner who profoundly influenced Waffen-SS training through his sub¬ 
stitution of athletics and tactical skills for rote drill, and for his empha¬ 
sis on initiative and flexible leadership.” 


Sepp Dietrich 

Josef “Sepp” Dietrich was born in southern Germany on 28 May 1892. 
He briefly joined the Bavarian branch of the German Army before the 
First World War, and returned to service in August 1914, fighting with 
several artillery units. During the spring of 1918, he served in one of the 
only German units equipped with German-made A7V tanks, before fin¬ 
ishing the war as a crewman with captured British tanks. Dietrich 
earned the rare First World War Tank Combat Badge, and was one of the 
few recipients to fight in the Second World War. 

An experienced NCO, Dietrich rose rapidly in the Bavarian police, 
from the spring of 1919. He gained additional military experience by 
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Dietrich in Normandy 
with senior officers of 
i SS-PanzerCorps. 
They are celebrating 
the presentation of 
the Knight's Cross 
(approved on 11 July 
1944) to Karl-Heinz 
Prinz, right, a long¬ 
time SS-LAH officer 
who commanded 2d 
Battalion, SS-Panzer 
Regiment 12. Next to 
him is SS-Hitlerjugend 
Division commander 
Kurt Meyer, common¬ 
ly known as"Panzer- 
meyer."At left is Die¬ 
trich's former adju¬ 
tant, SS-Panzer Regi¬ 
ment 12 commander 
Max Wunsche. 



simultaneously joining the Freikorps “Oberland. ” He took leave from 
his police duties at various times to join the Freikorps on campaigns, 
including fighting the Poles in Upper Silesia. Dietrich was with the 
Freikorps when it participated in the 9 November 1923, “Beer Hall 
Putsch” in Munich, and this doesn’t seem to have damaged his civil 
career, as he was promoted to police captain the next year. 

From this early start, Dietrich became aquainted with many leading 
Nazi party personalities, although he didn’t join the NSDAP until 1 May 
1928, becoming an SS member four days later. He had left the police 
during 1927, and forged a new career as an SS leader and National 
Socialist politician (gaining a seat in the Reichstag from 1932-1945). In 
his free time, he indulged his passions of hunting and auto racing, earn¬ 
ing a reputation as a sportsman. 

Even as he immersed himself in politics, soldiering was Dietrich’s 
goal, and he was able to attain a semi-military status by heading Hitler’s 
bodyguard detachment from 1929 onward. With the National Socialist 
ascension to power on 30 January 1933, this force was reorganized on 
17 March, with 117 carefully selected volunteers forming the NS’-Staff 
Guard “Berlin.” This was the origin of the unit which expanded through¬ 
out 1933, and on 13 April 1934, received the title u Leibstandarte Adolf 
Hitler” (LAH). Later that year, the force was ordered to take part in the 
murder of SA leaders during the “Night of the Long Knives. Dietrich had 
gained first-hand experience of the darker side of Nazi politics. 

The SSrLAH developed into a motorized infantry regiment, but it was 
soon apparent that Dietrich’s leadership qualities far exceeded his 
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tactical abilities. He was a proud man, and it took into 1938 before he 
accepted the outside influence of Hausser to bring the parade-perfect 
SS-LAH to a state of combat competence. Highly-experienced profes¬ 
sional officers were assigned to assist Dietrich for the remainder of the 
war, beginning with Willi Bittrich and Wilhelm Keilhaus. This arrange¬ 
ment, later involving younger officers such as Max Wiinsche and Rudolf 
Lehmann, proved highly successful. While Dietrich served as a public 
Figure, and often personally intervened in combat at crisis spots, his 
staff officers quietly directed the military operations of the unit. 

Dietrich, seemingly a flawed leader from an outside point of view, 
always received the highest admiration and respect from the men of the 
SS-LAH, with many of his subordinate commanders having served in 
the unit since 1933. They recognized his limitations but never ques¬ 
tioned his personal courage, demonstrated in both wars, and appreciat¬ 
ed the constant concern he showed for the welfare of his men. His 
admirers were quick to point out that Dietrich was the living embodi¬ 
ment of the traditional Prussian system in which a revered commander 
such as Bliicher or Hindenburg owed his success to his chief of staff. 

Dietrich comm; reed regiment in Poland 

and France. It w z it fought in Greece and 

then the Soviet Union during 1941. He won the Knight’s Cross on 5 July 


Josef "Sepp" Dietrich, 
here in black Panzer 
uniform, befitting his 
role as one of the 
most experienced 
tank veterans in the 
German military. He 
wears his Knight's 
Cross with Oakleaves 
and Swords, and, 
seen in profile, is his 
First World War Tank 
Combat Badge, next 
to his Iron Cross 1st 
class. 
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1940, and the Oakleaves to it on the last day of 1941. During 1942, 55- 
LA H expanded into a full armored division, and Dietrich won the 
Swords to his Knight’s Cross with Oakleaves on 16 March 1943, for his 
unit’s distinguished role in the Kharkov campaign. 

After this, during the late spring of 1943, Dietrich left his division to 
begin forming the headquarters of the I 55-Panzer Corps “Leibstan- 
darte, ” which was to include the SS-LAH and its new sister division, 55- 
Hitlerjugend. Heer staff officer Fritz Kraemer transferred to the 
Waffen-SS, to become the corps chief of staff, and he and Dietrich devel¬ 
oped a fine working relationship. The corps fought in Normandy from 
June 1944, and Dietrich was awarded the Diamonds to his Knight’s 
Cross with Swords and Oakleaves on 6 August 1944. This was the sec¬ 
ond and final such decoration within the Waffen-SS.. Days earlier, on 1 
August, he had joined Hausser as the second Waffen-SS man to attain 
the rank of 55-(Four-Star) General ( SS-Oberstgruppenfiihrer ). In recog¬ 
nition of his lengthy experience in armored warfare, his military 55 rank 
was honorarily listed as “Panzer-Generaloberst der Waffen-SS. ” 

Dietrich took command of the Heer 5th Panzer Army in Normandy on 
9 August 1944. A month later, on 14 September, he was ordered to form 
the 6th Panzer Army, based around the I and II 55-Panzer Corps. 
Kraemer joined him again as chief of staff for the rest of the war, as the 
army, retitled the 6th 55-Panzer Army, fought in the Ardennes and then 
in Hungary. Dietrich seems to have lost faith in Hitler and the Nazi lead¬ 
ership by 1943 at the latest, and he considered Hitler to have broken 
faith once and for all when the order came to 6th 55-Panzer Army in 
Hungary in 1945 demanding that its divisions remove their cuff-titles for 
supposed failure to fulfill their duty. 

After the war, Dietrich was tried for allegedly giving the orders that 
resulted in the Malmedy massacre during December 1944. After his 
release from prison, he was again tried for his role in the execution of 
the SA leadership, and only was able to live freely after early 1959. He 
had never lost contact with his men, and became active in the HIAG. 
Thousands of Waffen-SS veterans attended Dietrich’s funeral after his 
death on 21 April 1966. 


Theodor Eicke 

Theodor Eicke was born in Alsace on 17 October 1892, and began his 
adult life by joining the Bavarian military at age 17. During a modest 
career that lasted until after the First World War, he specialized as a pay¬ 
master, and developed a hatred for the traditional Prussian military 
class that lasted for the rest of his life. 
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Theodor Eicke, the 
head of the guard 
units of the concen¬ 
tration camp system, 
which were the cadre 
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Division.This is 
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photo from Hitler's 
headquarters, taken 
when Eicke received 
his Oakleaves. 



Eicke seems to have been the sort with an innate need to go against 
authority. His anti-Weimar Republic views cost him several opportuni¬ 
ties to forge a police career. His ruthless determination at last found an 
outlet when he became an anti-sabotage and security specialist with I.G. 
Farben in 1923. This also brought him into contact with the Nazi party, 
which he joined, along with the SA, on 1 December 1928. 

Two years later, Eicke switched to the SS, where he rose rapidly to 
senior rank because of his ability to get things done. He continued to 
rankle those with authority over him, however, and Himmler had to pro¬ 
tect and rebuke him on several occasions. 

Eicke finally found a position suitable for his talents when he became 
commandant of the Dachau concentration camp during mid-1933. A 
year later, he was made Inspector of all concentration camps, and of the 
associated guard units. Days previously, he and his assistant, Michael 
Lippert, had murdered SA Chief Ernst Rohm during the “Night of Long 
Knives” aftermath. 

As the uncontested head of the Totenkopfverbande from 1936, Eicke 
devoted his energies to forming the SS-TV into a new sort, of elite. He 
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Heinrich Himmler, 
second from left, 
and his adjutant Karl 
Wolff, left, meet with 
SS-Totenkopf in 
France, summer 
1940.Theodor Eicke 
is second from right, 
and at right is SS- 
Totenkopf Infantry 
Regiment 3 com¬ 
mander Matthias 
Kleinheisterkamp. 
Kleinheisterkamp 
can be seen wearing 
a "SS-Heimwehr 
Danzig" cufftitle, 
probably to honor 
his predecessor, 
despite never having 
belonged to this for¬ 
mation that no 
longer existed! 



trained his men to be fanatical political soldiers, who rejected conserv¬ 
ative Junker values and were determined to destroy the enemies of the 
Nazi state. With Himmler’s compliance, Eicke recruited far more men 
than were necessary for camp guard duties, as a way of circumventing 
the Wehrmacht 's limitations on the size of the SS-V, although it must be 
realized that the men of the SS-TV had to meet lower standards upon 
enlistment, and were far less well trained. 

During and after the September 1939 Polish campaign, Eicke and 
some of the SS-TV carried out “pacification” duties in Poland, involving 
extensive killings and deportations. Soon after, on 14 November 1939, 
the SS-Totenkopf Division was formed around a cadre of 6,500 SS-TV 
men, with Eicke as commander. 

After intensive training, the motorized division generally fought well 
in the Western Campaign, although Eicke clashed with his anti-Nazi 
corps commander, Erich Hoepner, who wished to have him removed. 
Hoepner tried to use the Le Paradis incident as grounds for Eicke’s 
dismissal. 

By the time SS-Totenkopf fought in the advance on Leningrad during 
1941, Eicke had come to develop an appreciation of soldiering. While 
his leadership continued to emphasize blunt power over finesse, he 
began to recognize the efforts of such apolitical subordinates as 
Matthias Kleinheisterkamp, where previously those officers from out¬ 
side the SS-TV had been subject to bad treatment. 
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Eicke was seriously wounded in the foot on 6 July 1941, not return¬ 
ing to command until 21 September. His energetic leadership in the 
ensuing battles was recognized through the award of the Knight’s Cross 
on 26 December 1941. From early 1942 until October of that year, 
Totenkopf was involved in the Demyansk fighting, during which the divi¬ 
sion played a major role in preventing the initially-encircled German 
forces from being destroyed. The price was enormous casualties, and 
Eicke went through tremendous grief watching his men suffer. He was 
awarded the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross on 20 April 1942, but again 
had very poor relations with his corps commander. If Eicke was becom¬ 
ing more soldierly in bearing, he still could not see eye to eye with 
noblemen such as the Graf von Brockdorff-Ahlefeldt. 

The situation didn’t improve when Eicke was sent back to Germany 
to restore his health. Eicke’s deputy, Max Simon, commanded the rem¬ 
nants of SS-Totenkopf in his stead, and he and Eicke continually com¬ 
plained that SS-Totenkopf was being worn away at Demyansk. As Simon 
led the remnants of the old division in Russia, Eicke oversaw the cre¬ 
ation of a new Totenkopf Division in France. Although the new version 
was joined by cadres of the old division, the camp guard and 
Allegemeine-SS character was almost gone, since the manpower and 
junior officer corps came from the same sources that supplied replace¬ 
ments to SS-LAH, SS-Das Reich, and SS-Wiking. 

Eicke barely had a chance to lead the new AS-Panzer-Grenadier 
Division Totenkopf in action. The unit detrained in Ukraine during 
February 1943, and joined the AS-Panzer Corps in the counteroffensive 
to recapture Kharkov. On 26 February, Eicke was flying north of Pavlo- 
grad in his personal aircraft, seeking to pass along an order to his 
Panzer Regiment, which had lost communications with divisional 
headquarters. He died when the plane was shot down by Soviet anti-air¬ 
craft fire, and was buried at Orelka. When the Kharkov area was aban¬ 
doned six months later, his body was evacuated and reburied at 
Zhitomir, west of Kiev. It had to be abandoned there soon after. The for¬ 
mer SS-Totenkopf Infantry Regiment 3, which became the AA-Panzer- 
Greriadier Regiment 6, received the honor title “Theodor Eicke” in his 
memory. 

Eicke’s death was probably the best result for all concerned. He died 
as a hero to his men, instead of through suicide or execution after the 
war. While his proteges Simon and Hellmuth Becker had leadership 
roles with the division after his death, most important command posi¬ 
tions passed into the hands of professional AS-V officers, including such 
distinguished soldiers as Hermann Priess, Otto Baum, Karl Ullrich, and 
Josef Swientek. They fostered a degree of professionalism previously 
unknown in the division, which went on to fight with great local success 
in losing campaigns for the rest of the war. 
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Of Eicke, the best that can be said is that he was personally coura¬ 
geous, and that after becoming a division commander, he worked hard 
to improve his tactical abilities. His charisma as a troop commander led 
his men to nickname him “Papa Eicke,” and he seems to have cared 
deeply for his enlisted men. On the other hand, he also showed little 
hesitation in issuing orders certain to cause high casualties, in situa¬ 
tions where a more experienced commander might have suffered fewer 
losses. Considering Theodor Eicke’s pre-war career, it is no wonder that 
Waffen-SS, veterans tend to downplay his name, in favor of other men 
with less notorious backgrounds. 


Herbert Otto Gille 

Born on 8 March 1897, Herbert Otto Gille initially followed a career path 
similar to that of Paul Hausser. He became a Prussian cadet at age 
twelve, and later attended the Cadet Academy at Gross Lichterfelde. As 
a cadet, he specialized in artillery, and was commissioned on 27 January 
1915. Serving throughout the First World War with Baden units, he left 
the army during April 1919. Gille then pursued a civilian career into 
1931, when he joined the Nazi Party and the SS, 

On 20 May 1934, he joined the fledgling SS- V as a company comman¬ 
der in the Political Readiness Detachment Wurttemburg, which later 
became the 3d Battalion of the SS-Deutschland Regiment. It was here 
he first made the acquaintance of Felix Steiner. 

Late in 1936, Gille transferred into SS-Germania, where he remained 
into 1939. During this time, he participated in training courses with the 
Heer in preparation for his future artillery role. He then became the first 
commander of the 1st Battalion of the newly formed SS-V Artillery 
Regiment on 1 May 1939, and led his unit in action in Poland and France. 

On 1 December 1940, he joined Steiner in SSrWiking, becoming the 
first commander of what developed into SS- Armored Artillery Regiment 
5, with his former battalion as cadre. This began a fruitful period of 
cooperation, as Steiner frequently entrusted Gille with the leadership of 
special combat groups during Wiking's advance to the Mius River, and 
then to the Caucasus. In recognition of his abilities, Gille was awarded 
the Knight’s Cross on 8 October 1942, after already receiving the Ger¬ 
man Cross in Gold months earlier on 28 February. 

While Steiner led the German Army’s III Panzer Corps between 
November 1942 and January 1943, Gille replaced him as SS-Wiking 
commander. He finally became Steiner’s full successor on 1 May 1943, 
when the latter transferred to form the III (Germanic) AS’-Panzer Corps. 
Gille led SS-Wiking successfully through heavy fighting in the Kharkov 
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Herbert Otto Gille, 
the most highly 
decorated mem¬ 
ber of the Waffen- 
55. Yet another 
Frentz photo, this 
was taken during 
the autumn of 
1943 when Gille 
received his 
Oakleaves from 
Hitler. 



area during the summer of 1943, and then through incredibly intense 
combat along the Dnieper River that autumn. He was awarded the 
Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross on 1 November 1943, for his division’s 
defense of Foxtail Island the previous month. 

SS-Wiking badly needed rest and replenishment, but its intended 
quiet zone along the Dnieper around Korsun became encircled during 
January 1944. On 16 February, a depleted SS-Wiking spearheaded the 
breakout from the called Cherkassy pocket. For his steadying influence 
on the operation, Gille received the Swords to his Knight’s Cross with 
Oakleaves personally from Hitler on 18 February 1944. 

SS-Wiking still received little rest. Just after beginning its reforma¬ 
tion, it was ordered to the Kovel zone, on the fringe of the Pripet 
Marshes, where a Soviet advance threatened to turn the southern flank 
of Army Group Center. On 16 March, Gille flew into Kovel ahead of his 
division, to organize the defense of what was both an island in a swamp 
and a surrounded German strongpoint. Gille rallied the dejected, make¬ 
shift garrison, and energized them sufficiently to hold out until 
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The leading person¬ 
alities to escape from 
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SS-Wiking and Heer armored units finally relieved the city on 5 April. 
For again turning a potential disaster into a defensive victory, Gille 
became the first soldier of the Waffen-SS to earn the Diamonds to the 
Knight’s Cross with Oakleaves and Swords on 19 April 1944. 

On 20 July 1944, Gille became the first field commander of the IV SS- 
Panzer Corps, which controlled SS-Wiking and SS-Totenkopf (with brief 
exceptions) for the rest of the war. Under his direction, the corps fought 
well north of Warsaw, and then in Hungary during the three Konrad 
offensives of January 1945. That latter campaign was mismanaged by 
Hermann Balck, who unfairly blamed Gille for not attaining unrealistic 
objectives. Bad blood had first formed between members of Balck’s 
staff and Gille and his staff at Cherkassy, and in Hungary; this almost 
cost Gille his command. Fortunately, he was able to retain his post, and 
he led the IV SS-Panzer Corps with the best possible results until the 
end of the war. 

After the war, Gille remained in close contact with his men, and 
founded the SS-Wiking veterans’ magazine Wiking Ruf (Viking Battle 
Cry). This merged with another publication during 1954 to become the 
monthly Waffen-SS magazine Der Freiwillige (The Volunteer) which 
remained in publication until the end of 1999 (and today is continued in 
non-veteran hands). Gille was also active in the HIAG until his death on 
26 December 1966. 
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His award of the German Cross in Gold in addition to the Diamonds 
put Herbert Otto Gille ahead of Sepp Dietrich as the most highly-deco¬ 
rated man in the Waffen-SS. In his case, however, his tactical abilities 
matched his leadership qualities, and his battlefield successes helped 
stave off Germany’s defeat, for which he was rightly rewarded. Gille was 
also noted for his apolitical attitude, despite his early Nazi membership. 
He advanced the soldierly, professional mindset advocated by Hausser 
and Steiner, and was also admired for his personal bravery. His positive 
qualities have rarely received proper credit, because of Balck’s view of 
the Hungarian fighting being widely quoted. In any examination of the 
Second World War era, however, Gille must rank as one of the best sol¬ 
diers in any army, not just the Waffen-SS. 


Willi Bittrich 

One of the best-known Waffen-SS commanders, Wilhelm “Willi” Bittrich 
was born on 26 February 1894. After specializing in athletics and gym¬ 
nastics, he joined the Prussian Army days before the beginning of the 
First World War. He quickly became a pilot, and was commissioned 
while with the Flying Service. After the war, he fought with the 
Freikorps before joining the Reichswehr. He served in the Soviet Union 
during the period of secret German-Soviet military cooperation that was 
facilitated by the Rapallo accords, secretly training pilots for future 
employment. 

Bittrich joined the Nazi Party late in 1932, after serving for several 
months with the SA and then the SS, With the SS, he led a flight training 
staff until March 1934. As the German armed forces began to expand, 
Bittrich could have joined the embryonic Luftwaffe, but instead became 
the first commander of the Political Readiness Detachment Hamburg on 
25 August 1934. The next spring, he took command of the Austrian 2d 
Battalion of the forming SS-Deutschland. During 1938, Bittrich’s unit 
was sent to Vienna as the 1st Battalion and cadre of the new SS-Der 
Fiihrer. 

On 1 June 1939, Bittrich was transferred to SS-LAH as a steadying 
influence on Sepp Dietrich, serving until early 1940, when he trans¬ 
ferred into the SS-High Command to help oversee the supply of replace¬ 
ments for the SS-V and SS-Totenkopf. He then succeeded Felix Steiner 
as SS-Deutschland commander, leading the regiment in the Barbarossa 
campaign until Paul Hausser was wounded on 14 October 1941. Bittrich 
replaced Hausser as SS-Reich commander, and earned the Knight’s 
Cross on 14 December 1941 for his regimental command, from a rec¬ 
ommendation Hausser filed while convalescing. 
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Wilhelm "Willi" 
Bittrich, the First 
World War pilot, who 
became a successful 
corps commander. 
He is seen here dur¬ 
ing the summer of 
1942 as commander 
of the SS-Cavalry 
Division. 



Bittrich’s tenure as a division commander was brief, as he left SS- 
Reich because of illness in early January 1942, but he had proven his 
abilities. During May 1942, he assumed command of the SS-Cavalry 
Brigade to oversee its conversion the next month into the SS-Cavalry 
Division. He led this division until the end of the year, after which he 
was prepared for a new assignment. 

Beginning on 15 February 1943, Bittrich formed and commanded the 
9th SS-Panzer(-Grenadier Division) “Hohenstaufen,” in which he was 
able to instill something of the old SS-V spirit to the young conscripts 
and RAD volunteers. He led the new division with great success in 
Galicia during March and April 1944, and then went to Normandy with 
it during that June. Just as SS-Hohenstaufen began to counterattack the 
British Epsom offensive across the Odon River, Hausser had to take 
command of the 7th Army, and Bittrich succeeded him as II AS-Panzer 
Corps commander, a post he held until the end of the war. For his divi¬ 
sions’ role in rescuing thousands of men from the Falaise pocket, he 
was awarded the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross on 28 August 1944. 
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The next month, Bittrich and his corps were refitting near Arnhem 
when Operation Market literally dropped on their heads. His quick deci¬ 
sionmaking sent iSS-Hohenstaufen and SS-Frundsberg to the decisive 
spots, so that the Allied offensive could be contained by the badly- 
depleted German formations. Bittrich’s name has since always been 
associated with this German victory. 

During October 1944, Bittrich again became a subordinate of Sepp 
Dietrich when the II S,S’-Panzer Corps came under the command of the 
6th Panzer Army. In that formation, Bittrich led his corps in the 
Ardennes and then in Hungary. Dietrich recognized Bittrich’s efforts by 
awarding him the Swords to his Knight’s Cross with Oakleaves on 6 May 
1945. 

After the war, Bittrich was tried by the French for alleged atrocities 
committed by his men. Acquitted, he wasn’t released until 1954. He 
joined the HI AG, and was the senior member after Hausser passed 
away, until his own death on 19 April 1979. Though Bittrich was critical 
of Dietrich during post-war interrogations, he gave the eulogy at 
Dietrich’s funeral. 

Wilhelm Bittrich was a man of wide military experience before assist¬ 
ing the formation of the SS.-V. This, and his background in athletics, 
helped turn the concepts of Felix Steiner into reality. Though a highly- 
ranked, longtime member of the SS, Bittrich did not get along well with 
Himmler, in part because of his insistence on allowing Christian reli¬ 
gious services for his men. When Himmler removed Bittrich from com¬ 
mand of the II SN-Panzer Corps after Arnhem, Army Group B comman¬ 
der Walter Model, under whom Bittrich had served as far back as 1941, 
intervened, and ordered Bittrich to remain, since he was too valuable to 
replace. Never flashy or dynamic, Bittrich was simply steady and pro¬ 
fessional, enabling the men of his commands to fight hard and well. 


Matthias Kleinheisterkamp 

Perhaps the least-known of the important Waffen-SS, leaders, trou¬ 
bleshooter Matthias Kleinheisterkamp was born on 22 June 1893. He 
joined the army as an officer candidate at the start of the First World 
War, and after commissioning, served with infantry units as a platoon 
commander and as adjutant for larger units. He fought with a Freikonps 
during 1919, and later joined the Reichswehr, in which he became a 
company commander. 

Kleinheisterkamp left the Reichswehr as a Hauptmann in early 1934, 
joining the SS, as a training advisor. From March 1935 to April 1936, he 
taught infantry tactics at the SS-Officer Training School Braunschweig, 
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influencing dozens of future Waffen-SS officers. He then spent over two 
years as Paul Hausser’s chief of staff with the Inspectorate of the SS.-V, 
helping to implement the programs of Hausser and Steiner. 

Kleinheisterkamp commanded the 3d Battalion of SS.-Deutschland in 
Poland and the first weeks of the Western campaign. Hausser recom¬ 
mended him for the Knight’s Cross for capturing the Scheldt Estuary, 
which protected Antwerp, but the award was not approved. On 3 June 
1940, Kleinheisterkamp replaced the fallen Hans-Friedmann Gotze as 
the commander of SS-Totenkopf Infantry Regiment 3. He and Theodor 
Eicke disliked each other personally, the latter probably seeing him as 
an unnecessary extension of Hausser’s influence onto SS-Totenkopf 
This didn’t prevent Eicke from coming to appreciate the apolitical 
Kleinheisterkamp’s soldierly abilities the next summer, when he recom¬ 
mended him for the Knight’s Cross. 

Kleinheisterkamp was next to have assumed command of the trou¬ 
bled SSrNord in Finland, but was redirected to SS,-Reich, where he 
replaced the ill Willi Bittrich in early January 1942. For his leadership of 
the division in desperate defensive fighting, Kleinheisterkamp was 
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recommended for the Knight’s Cross for a third time, and it was 
approved on 31 March 1942. 

Days later, Kleinheisterkamp assumed command of the new elements 
of SS-Nord forming in Germany. He then commanded the united divi¬ 
sion in north Karelia from June 1942 until 15 December 1943. His next 
assignment was as Felix Steiner’s deputy commander of the III 
(Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps at Narva from 25 February to 16 April 1944 
while the latter was on sick leave. 

Kleinheisterkamp then organized the headquarters of VII AN-Panzer 
Corps between May and July 1944, before that unit took the field as the 
IV AN-Panzer Corps under Herbert Otto Gille. The next month, Klein¬ 
heisterkamp organized the headquarters of the XI SS-Army Corps, 
which he quickly led into action in Poland as a Heer infantry formation. 
During February 1945, the corps redeployed to the Oder River front as 
XI AS-Panzer Corps. During the last week of April 1945, Kleinheister¬ 
kamp and his corps spearheaded the breakout of the 9th Army from the 
Halbe pocket. He was awarded the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross on 9 
May 1945 for the efforts of his men, which allowed tens of thousands of 
soldiers and civilians to escape the Soviets. 

Matthias Kleinheisterkamp did not make it out of the Halbe pocket. 
Differing accounts have him killed in action amongst his men, or com¬ 
mitting suicide in Soviet captivity. He died sometime between 30 April 
and 9 May 1945, and his final resting place is unknown. His soldierly 
qualities and professionalism were highly regarded by Hausser and by 
various Heer commanders, but his apolitical attitude retarded his 
advancement. He was almost expelled from the SS, and from 1942 had 
to accept less than prime assigments. His lack of political zeal may also 
have contributed to the delay in his receving the Knight’s Cross, and to 
his not being awarded the Oakleaves far sooner. However, from a mili¬ 
tary standpoint, Kleinheisterkamp was one of the best higher comman¬ 
ders in the Waffen-SS. 


Otto Kumm 

At this writing, the last surviving Waffen-SS general and division com¬ 
mander, Otto Kumm was born on 1 October 1909, in Hamburg. He was 
part of the in-between generation, too young to serve in the First World 
War, but old enough to join the SS and be commissioned before the SS,- 
V and its associated officer training schools were created. Kumm first 
enlisted in the SA during 1930, but the next year transferred to the SS, 
and became an officer in early 1934. During August of that year, he 
became a founding member of the Political Readiness Detachment 
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Hamburg, which developed into the 1st Battalion of SS-Germania. Here 
his military education began under two future corps commanders, Willi 
Bittrich and Matthias Kleinheisterkamp. 

Kumm commanded various companies in SS-Germania, then SSr 
Deutschland, and finally with the newly-formed SS-Der Fuhrer from its 
foundation in May 1938. Three days into the Western Campaign, on 13 
May 1940, he assumed command of his regiment’s 3d Battalion after his 
predecessor was wounded. He distinguished himself at his new 
position, to the extent that when SS-Der Fiihrer commander Georg 
Keppler transferred to SS-Totenkopf to replace the wounded Theodor 
Eicke, Kumm succeeded him on 11 July 1941. The very junior SS- 
Sturmbannfiihrer received an accelerated promotion to SS- 
Obersturmbannfuhrer, and was recommended for the Knight’s Cross 
by his former commander, Bittrich. This was denied, but Kumm instead 
became one of the first recipients of the German Cross in Gold on 3 
December 1941. 

During the first weeks of 1942, SS-Der Fuhrer was nearly destroyed 
in desperate defensive fighting in the Yoga River bend near Rzhev. 


Otto Kumm, right, 
poses during the 
summer of 1943 with 
his new commander, 
Transylvanian ethnic 
German Artur Phleps. 
The latter had just 
begun forming the V 
S5-Mountain Corps, 
after creating and 
leading the 7th SS- 
Volunteer Mountain 
Division “Prinz 
Eugen." 
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Otto Kumm, who 
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Kumm inspired his men to make a successful stand, during which the 
9th Army was saved, but the regiment was reduced to only 35 men fit for 
combat. This sacrifice was recognized through the award of the Knight’s 
Cross to Kumm on 16 February 1942. 

Kumm oversaw the reconstitution of SS-Der Fiihrer during the rest 
of 1942, before leading his regiment to Ukraine for the Kharkov cam¬ 
paign. For his role in the dramatic campaign, he became the first recip¬ 
ient of the Oakleaves to the Knight’s Cross in SS,-Das Reich on 6 April 
1943. Soon after, on 1 May, he became the Chief of Staff of the newly- 
formed V SS-Mountain Corps, despite lacking any staff training. 

After several months with the corps in Yugoslavia, Kumm assumed 
command of the main component, the SSr Volunteer Mountain Division 
Prinz Eugen in early February 1944. The division’s previous anti-parti¬ 
san mission became a front line one that autumn, as Soviet and 
Bulgarian troops attempted to cut off the retreat of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of German soldiers from the Balkans. During October and 
November 1944, SSrPrinz Eugen held a bridgehead across the Morava 
River at Nish, and then another at Kraljevo, in screening operations that 
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allowed the German evacuation to be completed successfully. Kumm 
then led his greatly weakened division in an overland march through the 
mountains in oppressive winter conditions, salvaging it from what could 
have been a suicide mission. In recognition of this, Kumm was recom¬ 
mended for the Swords to his Knight’s Cross with Oakleaves. 

Kumm had been promoted to SS-Brigadefuhrer on 9 November 1944. 
He left SS-Prinz Eugen in late January 1945, and early the next month 
assumed command of SS-LAH for the fighting in Hungary, beginning 
with the destruction of the Gran bridgehead. While with SS-LAH, 
Kumm’s Swords were approved on 17 March. He led the remnants of the 
division until the end of the war, going with it into American captivity. 

His escape from a PW camp spared Kumm from extradition to 
Yugoslavia, where he certainly would have been executed. He had 
trained as a typesetter before joining the SA, and made a post-war 
career in Hamburg in the printing industry. Relatively well-to-do, and in 
sound health, Kumm was dismayed over the suffering of disabled 
Waffen-SS veterans and the families of the those who were dead or inca¬ 
pacitated. During a meeting with old comrades during 1950, he estab¬ 
lished the HIAG. Since the German government wouldn’t provide many 
services to Waffen-SS' veterans, Kumm’s organization took over this 
function. Thousands of men and their families were helped by the 
HIAG, which soon developed branches all over Germany. 

After his 1975 retirement, Kumm wrote the history of his former divi¬ 
sion, Vorwarts Prinz Eugen! (Forward, Prinz Eugeni ), followed by a 
photo book, 7. SSrFreiwilligen-Gebirgs Division Prinz Eugen im Bild 
(7th SS- Volunteer Mountain Division Prinz Eugen in Pictures). He also 
authored a section of the history of Regiment Der Fiihrer ; Kameraden 
bis zum Ende (Comrades to the End), and served as the honorary head 
of the veterans’ associations for his former commands. As late as 1999, 
he addressed the reunion of the I (SS-)Panzer Corps Association. His 
legacy is secure as one of the the two best Waffen-SS generals among 
those without First World War experience. 


Heinz Harmel 

Heinz Harmel was born in Metz in the then-German province of Lorraine 
on 29 June 1906. He received his first taste of soldiering with the youth 
organization of a Freikorps, and decided to become a professional sol¬ 
dier. The first step to this was joining the Reichswehr during May 1926, 
but he left four months later because of an injury. After his recovery, he 
became a reserve NCO, and took a refresher course with the Heer dur¬ 
ing 1935. He then joined the SSrV as an NCO on 2 October of that year, 
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assuming command of a platoon in the 1st Company of SS-Germania. 
Later Harmel was commissioned and commanded a platoon in SS- 
Deutschland, and was with the cadre that formed SS-Der Fiihrer during 
March 1938. The next year, he took command of the 9th Company of SS- 
Der Fiihrer, and led it in the Western campaign. 

On 14 November 1940, Harmel assumed command of the 2d 
Battalion of his regiment, and for his leadership during the summer of 
1941, was awarded the German Cross in Gold on 29 November of that 
year. This was the same day that his regimental commander Otto Kumm 
received the decoration, and these were two of the first such awards in 
the entire German military establishment. Days later, on 4 December, 
Harmel took command of SS-Deutschland, which he led in extremely 
heavy combat into the spring of 1942. As with Kumm, he was still a 
junior SS-Sturmbannfuhrer when he assumed the post, but was soon 
promoted to SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer when the assignment became 
permanent. By this time, he had begun to develop his reputation from 
always leading from the front, even as a regimental commander. 

Harmel then led SSrDeutschland in the Kharkov campaign during 
February and March 1943, in the course of which he personally knocked 
out a Soviet tank. He was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 31 March 1943 
for the success of his regiment. After further successful fighting in the 
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Kursk offensive, Harmel personally led the foremost elements of XX- 
Deutschland in the decisive attack on Hill 203.9 and Stepanovka on 31 
July 1943. The hill and town were taken after desperate fighting, freeing 
the Panzer Group (combat group based around the Panzer Regiment) of 
SS,-Das Reich to penetrate the Soviet bridgehead across the Mi us River. 
This allowed the destruction of the bridgehead after some of the most 
intense combat ever experienced by SSrDas Reich and SSrTotenkopf 
For his role in the victory, Harmel was awarded the Oakleaves to his 
Knight’s Cross on 7 September 1943. 

A month later, Harmel suffered a head wound, and after his recovery, 
attended a course for division commanders, the first time in his career 
he received specialized instruction prior to assuming a post. He then 
assumed “full” command of XX-Frundsberg in Galicia on 27 April 1944, 
as an SSrStandartenfiihrer. This was an unusual step, as officers junior 
in rank compared to their assignment usually spent time proving them¬ 
selves as temporary commanders before being confirmed as full 
commander. 

Harmel next led XX-Frundsberg in costly fighting in the Odon valley 
in Normandy during the summer of 1944. The division remained on the 
defensive when most of the other Waffen-SS units launched Operation 
Liege at Mortain, and thus was in a better position to attack to the east 
beginning on 19 August, when the 7th Army tried to break out of the 
Falaise pocket. Harmel and his men set an example for several demor¬ 
alized units, which he rallied and directly led in successful assaults that 
linked up two days later with elements of the IIXX-Panzer Corps attack¬ 
ing west into the pocket. This freed the way for the escape of much of 
the 7th Army, and allowed the evacuation of two severely wounded 
higher officers, Paul Hausser and SS-LAH commander Theodor “Teddy” 
Wisch. 

Willi Bittrich recommended Harmel for the Swords to his Knight’s 
Cross with Oakleaves, with the award approved on 15 December 1944. 

Harmel, who had only become an SSrUnterturmfiihrer on 30 January 
1937, completed his meteoric rise on 7 September 1944 when he was 
promoted to SSrBrigadefuhrer. He commanded XX-Frundsberg at 
Nijmegen later that month, and like Bittrich, was associated with 
Operation Market-Garden for the rest of his life. His division played a 
vital role in preventing the Allied ground forces with linking up with the 
British airborne troops near Arnhem. Harmel continued to lead his men 
with relative success in 1945, during Operation Nordwind in Alsace and 
then in Operation Sonnenwende in Pomerania. After heavy defensive 
combat near Dresden, Harmel was dismissed from command of XX- 
Frundsberg on 27 April 1945, for retreating against orders. 

Reassigned to the XX-Officer Training School at Klagenfurt, he com¬ 
manded a combat group from the school in northern Italy during the last 
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days of the war. His unit continued fighting after the official ceasefire in 
Italy, allowing tens of thousands of German soldiers and civilians to 
reach Austria and escape captivity at the hands of the Yugoslav 
partisans. 

After the war, Harmel remained in close contact with the men of his 
former commands, who called him “the old Frundsberger.” He also fre¬ 
quently attended reunions for the participants of the Market-Garden 
campaign, and shared his views with many historians. He was one of the 
few SS, generals to never join the Nazi party, but this didn’t hinder his 
career advancement because of his outstanding battlefield record. 
Heinz Harmel ranks with Kumm as one of the two best Waffen-SS gen¬ 
erals without First World War experience. He joined Kumm as the last 
surviving Waffen-SS, generals and division commanders until his death 
on 2 September 2000. 


Dr. Oskar Dirlewanger 

The most notorious man in the Waffen-SS , even more infamous than 
Theodor Eicke, was Oskar Dirlewanger, born on 26 September 1895. He 
began his military career in 1913, and found his calling in life when the 
First World War began the next year. He excelled as an enlisted soldier, 
was commissioned, and received numerous decorations for bravery. He 
also demonstrated leadership, taking charge of the remnants of his bat¬ 
talion in Ukraine at the end of the war, and leading them back to 
Germany to avoid Soviet captivity. He was classified as 40 percent dis¬ 
abled because of the numerous wounds he suffered during the war. 

These positive traits initially concealed Dirlewanger’s darker ones, 
but in the post-war years, in common with many traumatized veterans, 
he developed a reputation as an alcoholic. He continued to fight, this 
time in various Freikorps, seeing extensive action against Communists 
and again sustaining a wound. He also pursued a university degree, 
receiving a doctorate in political science during 1922. As happened with 
many others, his Freikoips service brought him into contact with the 
fledgling Nazi party and the SA, both of which he eventually joined. 

Dirlewanger seems to have had an innate need to clash with those in 
authority over him, and this frequently got him into trouble as civil strife 
ended in Germany and the Nazis gradually consolidated their power. 
With no real enemy available, he instead entered power struggles with 
his superiors, who eventually brought Dirlewanger’s fondness for alco¬ 
hol and allegations of a sexual liaison with an adolescent girl to the 
attention of the appropriate authorities. For the latter activity, he was 
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tried, convicted, stripped of many of his honors, and spent most of 1935 
and 1936 in prison. 

After Dirlewanger’s release, his old Freikorps comrade Gottlob Ber¬ 
ger, now with the SS, arranged a posting for him with the Condor Legion 
in Spain. Back in the familiar role of soldier, Dirlewanger again distin¬ 
guished himself during two tours of duty, winning high praise as a com¬ 
pany commander in one of the camps that trained Falangist personnel. 
Once back in Germany, he had his child molestation case reopened. 
After investigation by SS officials, the conviction was overturned. 

Berger became head of recruiting for the Waffen-SS, and during early 
1940, followed up Hitler’s idea of creating a unit of convicted game 
poachers for security duty in Poland. He arranged for his newly reha¬ 
bilitated friend to be placed in command of this formation, which ini¬ 
tially was at company strength. During 1941, the “Special Unit Dr. 
Dirlewanger” dug fortifications and guarded labor camps, while also 
fighting partisans. Dirlewanger was considered an excellent leader of 
his unit, but lost a power struggle with his superiors, and was reas¬ 
signed with his men to Belorussia. 

Here the Dirlewanger unit developed into a battalion, and later a reg¬ 
iment, as it fought partisans and murdered civilians. It took on military 
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convicts from the Waffen-SS and every branch of the Wehrmacht, and 
recruited Russian and Ukrainian volunteers. Dirlewanger was usually at 
the head of his men when they were in combat, displaying his proven 
bravery, but away from action he became known for cruelty and unruli¬ 
ness. Nevertheless, for his many acts of valor, Dirlewanger was award¬ 
ed the German Cross in Gold on 5 December 1943. 

Through late June 1944, the Dirlewanger unit fought as a police for¬ 
mation, but late that month, the front reached its zone near Minsk. 
Dirlewanger then led his men in front line combat against the Soviets as 
the police units of Combat Group von Gottberg covered the German 
withdrawal from Belorussia. After this, the weakened unit was 
deployed between August and October 1944 in savage, no-quarter fight¬ 
ing in Warsaw against the Polish Home Army. 

While the Dirlewanger unit reinforced its reputation for atrocity, it 
also absorbed enormous casualties. From a beginning strength of under 
900 men, fewer than 650 remained two months later, and it must be 
taken into account that the unit took on 2,500 replacements during the 
course of the fighting. Dirlewanger was again frequently at the head of 
his men during the elimination of Polish strongpoints, and for this, along 
with actions against partisans and the Red Army in the preceding 
months, was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 30 September 1944. He had 
recently received his final promotion, to SS-Oberfiihrer, and this was 
the high point of his life. 

The Dirlewanger unit was expanded into a brigade, with most of the 
new manpower consisting of political prisoner volunteers (usually 
Communists) released from concentration camps. The unit became 
more unreliable than ever, as it fought against the Slovak uprising, and 
then in Hungary. It redeployed to the Oder front during February 1945, 
and Dirlewanger was wounded on 15 February while leading a counter¬ 
attack. He never commanded the division which bore his name, the 36th 
Wajfjfen-Grenadier Division of the SS. During his convalescence, he 
made his way to Altshausen, in southwest Germany. He was murdered 
there while in Allied captivity on 7 June 1945, though rumors frequent¬ 
ly had him serving as an advisor the post-war Egyptian Army. 

Dr. Oskar Dirlewanger remains a paradox. He was a brave man, but 
otherwise gave in to his base instincts and regularly acted in a thor¬ 
oughly immoral manner. His service in the First World War and imme¬ 
diately after was similar to that of many men who went on to form the 
the German military of the Second World War. During the latter conflict, 
he fought primarily as a rear area police leader, in a manner far removed 
from what Hausser and Steiner had conceived for the SS- V. In the crisis 
of 1944-1945, the Dirlewanger Brigade and Division did fight as part of 
the Waffen-SS , to the horror of many more honorable Waffen-SS 
veterans who to this day do everything in their power to stress the 
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tenuousness of the links between the Waffen-SS and the Special Unit Dr. 
Dirlewanger. The history of Dirlewanger and his unit will always remain 
complicated, and no easy answer does justice to the case. 


Otto Weidinger 

A prime example of a disciple of Paul Hausser, Otto Weidinger was bom 
on 27 May 1914. He joined the SS while still in school during 1933, and 
the next year passed his Abitur. He became an A,S'-? on 20 March 1935, 
and was earmarked for an officer career. The next month, he became 
part of the first class to attend Hausser’s newly-founded SS- Officer 
Training School at Braunschweig. After graduation, Weidinger assumed 
command of a platoon in the 9th Company of SS-Deutschland, and 
received his commission on 20 April 1936. A few months later, SS- 
Deutschland came under the command of Felix Steiner, and Hausser 
and Steiner together were the prime influences on Weidinger early in his 
service. From them, he learned professionalism and flexibility. 

Weidinger served as adjutant to SS-V Reconnaissance Battalion 
commander Dr. Wim Brandt (the inventor of modem camouflage cloth¬ 
ing) during the Polish campaign, and then commanded the battalion’s 
armored car company in the Western campaign. Brandt recommended 
that Weidinger receive General Staff training, and so Hausser took him 
onto his staff as Intelligence Officer (Ic) and then division adjutant (Ila) 
for the SS.-V Division (renamed SS-Reich). 

Weidinger worked closely with Hausser during the Yugoslavian cam¬ 
paign, and in the opening weeks of Barbarossa. Then, during the sum¬ 
mer and autumn of 1941, he commanded various companies in the 
motorcycle battalion of SS-Reich, earning a reputation for bravery in 
hand-to-hand combat. After twice sustaining wounds, Weidinger was 
reassigned on 1 November 1941, becoming a tactics instructor at his 
alma mater, the Braunschweig officers’ school. He remained there until 
May 1943, aside from spending January 1943 attending a course for bat¬ 
talion commanders. 

Prior to Kursk, Weidinger rejoined SS-Reich, now retitled SS-Das 
Reich, and took command of the 1st Battalion of SS-Deutschland. He 
led it at Kursk and in the destruction of the Mius bridgehead, before 
assuming command of SS,-Das Reich's SS- Armored Reconnaissance 
Battalion 2. He particularly distinguished himself at the head of this unit 
during the Fourth Battle of Kharkov, and then in the retreat to the 
Dnieper and the fighting west of Kiev. For this time, as well as for his 
performance during the summer of 1941, Weidinger was awarded the 
German Cross in Gold on 26 November 1943. Days earlier, he had 
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successfully defended a bridgehead at Negrebovka with his depleted 
battalion, making possible a decisive counterattack by other units. 

When SS-Das Reich was transferred to France to refit during 
December 1943, it left behind a combat group of combat-capable units. 
Weidinger commanded the infantry regiment of SS-Combat Group Das 
Reich, which consisted of two weak battalions. Elements of the combat 
group gradually joined the main body of the division in France, until 
Weidinger was left in command of the last 800 men still in Ukraine. This 
small SS-Combat Group, Weidinger finally departed for France on 20 
April 1944. The next day, Weidinger was awarded the Knight’s Cross for 
his achievement at Negrebovka the previous autumn. 

During June 1944, Weidinger commanded the lead elements of SS- 
Das Reich that arrived in Normandy ahead of the main body. He had 
assumed command of SS-Der Fiihrer from Sylvester Stadler on 14 June, 
and led the regiment in costly fighting. From 19 to 21 August, SS-Der 
Fiihrer was part of the II S$-Panzer Corps attack that linked up with 
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SS-Frundsberg and other units inside the Falaise pocket, allowing part 
of the 7th Army (including commander Paul Hausser) to escape. For 
this, Weidinger was awarded the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross on 27 
December 1944. 

Weidinger received his final promotion, to SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer, 
on 9 November 1944, and continued to lead SS-Der Fiihrer until the end 
of the war. After the defensive fighting in Vienna in mid-April 1945, the 
regiment was forced away from the main body of SS,-Das Reich. On May 
1, Weidinger was ordered to Prague, where he and his men supervised 
the evacuation of the German population of the city. Without the efforts 
of SS.-Der Fiihrer, hundreds of civilians would have faced captivity or 
worse at the hands of the vengeful Czechs. Weidinger then led his regi¬ 
ment into American captivity. 

During 1947, Weidinger was turned over to the French because of the 
role of SS-Der Fiihrer in the Oradour-sur-Glane affair. He wasn’t tried 
until 1951, when he was acquitted after proving he had nothing to do 
with the incident. On 24 June of that year, he was released, and learned 
from old comrades that he had been awarded the Swords to his Knight’s 
Cross with Oakleaves on 6 May 1945. 

As Weidinger made a career as a pharmacist, he renewed his friend¬ 
ship with his wartime comrades, and worked closely with Paul Hausser 
in creating a written history of the Waffen-SS, His initial efforts resulted 
in the 1962 book, Kameraden bis zum Ende (Comrades to the End), a 
history of SS-Der Fiihrer compiled with the assistance of fellow former 
commanders Georg Keppler, Otto Kumm, and Sylvester Stadler. 
Weidinger then began the long work of writing the history of SS-Das 
Reich from the creation of the Political Readiness Detachments to the 
end of the war. The first of five volumes appeared during 1967, with the 
final not released until 1982. After this, he assisted various researchers 
outside of Germany, always seeking to have accurate, detailed informa¬ 
tion about the SS-V and Waffen-SS be made available to posterity. Otto 
Weidinger died on 10 January 1990, and is remembered for his contri¬ 
butions both as a soldier and as a historian. 


Hans Dorr 

Hans Dorr was born on 7 April 1912, as the son of a farmer. He joined 
the newly formed SS-V during 1934, and became an NCO in the 2d 
Company of SS-Deutschland. After graduating from Bad Tolz, he was 
commissioned late in 1938, and then commanded a platoon in the 10th 
Company of SS-Germania. Dorr commanded his regiment’s 4th 
Company when SS-Germania became the cadre of SS-Wiking during 
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December 1940. Felix Steiner entrusted Dorr with the leadership of a 
special training course for the first Germanic volunteers to arrive at the 
division, the first step on Dorr’s rise to prominence. 

Dorr proved himself as a company commander during Barbarossa, 
becoming an early recipient of the German Cross in Gold on 19 
December 1941. The following summer, his company was the vanguard 
of the German advance toward the Caucasus. With other elements, it 
seized a bridgehead across the Kuban River at Grigoripolnskaya on 3 
August, with Dorr becoming bridgehead commandant. He led a suc¬ 
cessful defense for several days until German infantry forces could 
arrive, ensuring a springboard for the continued advance. For this, Dorr 
was awarded the Knight’s Cross on 27 September 1942. 

On 22 January 1943, Leopold Krocza was killed in action, and Dorr 
replaced him as commander of SSrGermania's 1st Battalion. Dorr had 
developed a reputation as a quick thinker who led his men from the 
front, and this continued during his tenure as a battalion commander. At 
the beginning of October, as SS-Wiking settled into positions on the 
west bank of the Dnieper River, a crisis developed in the sector of the 
3d Panzer Division at Silischische. Dorr gathered 34 men, and led them 
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trait was taken after 
his award of the 
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1944. 



in the containment of a Soviet bridgehead until forces of the 3d Panzer 
Division could arrive and take care of the situation. This brought Dorr 
the Oakleaves to his Knight’s Cross on 13 November 1943. 

During the Cherkassy breakout, 15-16 February 1944, Dorr and his 
1st Battalion served as the rear-guard for the surrounded German 
forces. Afterward, he succeeded Fritz Ehrath as commander of the 
entire SS-Germania, which was in action again just over a month later. 
The regiment played a leading role in the eventual relief of Kovel in 
early April, and as a result, Dorr was awarded the Swords to his Knight’s 
Cross with Oakleaves on 9 July 1944. Soon after, on 18 August, he 
received his final promotion, to SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer. 

Dorr continued to lead SS-Germania during the summer and autumn 
1944 fighting near Warsaw, and then in the Konrad offensives in Hun¬ 
gary beginning in early January 1945. On 21 January, as Konrad III made 
good progress toward the Vali River, Dorr called a commanders’ meet¬ 
ing at his headquarters. An artillery shell struck nearby during the 
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In Ukraine during the 
late spring of 1943, 
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earned the German 
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conference, and Dorr was evacuated with serious wounds, his sixteenth 
wounding during the war. Initially, his recovery went well, but by early 
April 1945, his health deteriorated. He passed away on 17 April, and was 
buried in Judenburg, Styria (Austria). 

Hans Dorr was the sort of man who likely could not have forged an 
officer career in the Reichswehr because of his lower-class background. 
He had to prove himself at every level, and with SS-Germania was able 
to rise from platoon leader to regimental commander in just over five 
years, while earning some of his country’s highest decorations. His 
career was proof of the validity of the concepts of Hausser and Steiner, 
which were to give promising men the education and opportunity they 
needed. Sadly, Dorr rarely receives the attention he deserves because he 
didn’t fight in the West after 1940, and because he didn’t survive the war. 


Walter Schmidt 

Walter Schmidt was born on 28 January 1917, and joined the SS-V dur¬ 
ing 1935, serving with SS-Germania 's 3d Battalion. He was Hans Dorr’s 
classmate at Bad Tolz, graduating in 1938 and becoming a platoon 
commander. 

Schmidt was badly wounded during the campaign in Western Europe, 
and retrained on artillery, taking command of the 13th (Light Infantry 
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Gun) Company of the newly-formed SS-Nordland after his recovery. 
Later, on 1 August 1942, he became the adjutant of the 2d Battalion of 
SS-Westland. 

During January 1943, Dietrich Ziemssen was transferred for General 
Staff training. Schmidt succeeded him as commander of SS-Westland' s 
2d Battalion. For his leadership during the following months, he was 
awarded the German Cross in Gold on 9 April 1943. 

SS-Wiking rested during the first part of the summer of 1943, but 
returned to action south of Kharkov in late July. SS-Westland was heav¬ 
ily assaulted during the last days of the month, suffering heavy casual¬ 
ties, but successfully holding, thanks to the efforts of Schmidt in rally¬ 
ing the men of his battalion and neighboring units. One strongpoint was 
successfully defended because of the efforts of the anti-tank gun pla¬ 
toon of SSrWestland's 4th Company, led by Albert “Pak” Muller. Schmidt 
and Muller were both awarded the Knight’s Cross on 4 August 1943, and 
received their decorations in a combined ceremony shortly thereafter. 

During the Cherkassy breakout on 16 February 1944, Schmidt’s 2d 
Battalion formed one of the spearheads. It followed the lead element, 
but in the face of growing resistance, Schmidt scouted out a new route. 
He led his men in overcoming eight successive Soviet positions, clear¬ 
ing the way for the main body of the encircled troops to escape from the 
pocket. For this success, Schmidt was awarded the Oakleaves to his 
Knight’s Cross on 14 May 1944. 

Schmidt was shot through the chest on 31 October 1944, while com¬ 
manding his battalion in the “Wet Triangle” north of Warsaw. This was 
his eighth wound of the war. He was promoted to SSrSturmbannfuhrer 
days later, on 9 November. As part of his convalescence, he joined the 
faculty at his alma mater, Bad Tolz, in early 1945 (and may have been 
promoted to SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer during the spring). The courses 
were suspended shortly afterward, and the staff and officer cadets 
became the cadre for the SS-Nibelungen Division. Schmidt assumed 
command of one of the regiments, which eventually received the desig¬ 
nation SS-Panzer-Grenadier Regiment 96. He led it in action against 
American forces in the Danube Valley during the last weeks of the war, 
and then took to the hills with many of his men. The men of his regiment 
were primarily teenage students of the Sonthofen Adolf Hitler School. 
They had received pre-military training in the Hitler Youth, and were 
experienced hikers and campers. Schmidt had them build shelters, and 
they lived for several weeks in the wild before gradually dispersing to 
return to their homes. This spared several hundred of these underage 
soldiers from becoming prisoners of war. 

Schmidt evaded captivity, and under an assumed identity found 
employment with an American occupation unit. He later opened a 
successful furniture business, and after the establishment of the 
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Walter Schmidt,"the 
old Westlander," after 
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promotion to 5S- 
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wears the Oakleaves 
he received on 14 
May of that year. 



Bundeswehr , became a reserve Oberstleutnant. He stayed in close con¬ 
tact with the men of his wartime commands, and was known to them as 
“our Walter” and “the Old Westlander.” Walter Schmidt died on 28 July 
2000, after several weeks in a coma, following a car accident. 
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Weapons of the Waffen-SS 

With a few exceptions, the Waffen-SS used the same weapons as the 
Heer. The following section will list the weapons used within the 
Waffen-SS, beginning with infantry weapons and progressing to artillery 
and armor. In most cases, only the main models will be listed, but the 
occasional special interest weapon will also be mentioned. For 
detailed weapons data, see the Appendix. 


Infantry Weapons 

The principal weapon of the junior enlisted man was the Kar-98 bolt 
action rifle, in 7.92mm. This was used by infantrymen, mountain troop¬ 
ers, cavalry, and others who did not see most of their service within 
enclosed armored vehicles. It was supplemented in small numbers by 
Gewehr 43 semi-automatic rifles from early 1943 onward. 

During the last year of the war, the Sturmgewehr 44 assault rifle was 
widely issued to the infantry companies of the Waffen-SS panzer and 
panzer-grenadier divisions, often equipping entire platoons. The impro¬ 
vised emergency units formed during the last six months of the war 
often were issued rifles and ammunition from stocks captured in 
France, the Soviet Union, and elsewhere. The Italian 29th Waffen- 
Grenadier Division made use of Italian Carcano bolt-action rifles. 

From 1938, squad leaders and platoon commanders were issued 
MP38 and MP40 9mm submachine guns, and the crews of armored vehi¬ 
cles often received these as well. The less-elite elements of the Waffen- 
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SS, such as the cavalry brigade/division, used the MP41, along with the 
MP28 and similar older-model wooden-stocked submachine guns, 
though most of these were out of service by 1943. Emergency units of 
the final stages of the war received captured British Sten submachine 
guns and the German MP3008 copy. 

Captured Soviet PPSh and similar 7.62mm model submachine guns 
were widely used by all German combat units on the Easten Front 
because of their reliability and large magazines. They could be kept sup¬ 
plied with ammunition by scouring battlefields, even during the last 
year of the war. The Finnish Waffen-SS Volunteer Battalion used Finnish 
Suomi submachine guns specially shipped from Finland. 

The principal machine gun of all German infantry was the MG-34, a 
7.92mm aircooled, multi-purpose machine gun. It was capable of firing 
from a bipod or, for greater accuracy at longer ranges, using a travers¬ 
ing and elevating mechanism with at telescope from a tripod. The MG- 
34s issued at the squad level were equipped with the bipod only, but 
those issued to heavy weapons platoons had the tripod and associated 
equipment. From the summer of 1942, the 7.92mm MG-42 supplement¬ 
ed, and then gradually replaced the MG-34. It had a much higher rate of 
fire than the already high rate of the MG-34, so it was less popular with 
some Waffen-SS' machine gunners, who felt it consumed too much 
ammunition too fast—an especial problem with ammunition becoming 
harder to come by in the closing months of the war. 

Captured examples of practically every model of machine gun in 
Europe were issued to lower priority and emergency units. SS,- 
Totenkopf and the SS’-Cavalry Brigade/Division in particular used Czech 
pieces into 1942, while French Hotchkiss guns were issued to the 
Germanic Legions. First World War vintage Maxim machine guns, found 
in every armory in Europe, found extensive use in fixed defenses and 
during training. 

The Waffen-SS, used standard German stick and egg hand grenades, 
and the rifle grenade dischargers for the Kar 98 and Sturmgewehr, 44. 



Czech ZB 30 Light 
Machine Gun (NA) 
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Teller mine 


50mm mortar (NA) 



For personal defense, the main pistols used were the famous huger P08, 
the Walther P38, and the Browning Hi-Power, license built in Belgium by 
FN and kept in production during the occupation. 

Infantry companies began the war with the 50mm GrW-36. Heavy 
weapons companies used the 81mm GrW-34, which was heavier than 
necessary. It was supplanted, and the 50mm replaced entirely, by the 
lighter 81mm GrW-42 from 1942 to the end of the war. The first Soviet 
120mm mortars were captured during 1941, and these were so impres¬ 
sive that the German copy 120 mm GrW-42 was introduced the next 
year to supplement the many Soviet booty examples in service at regi¬ 
mental level. 
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Combat engineers received standard infantry weapons, along with 
quantities and types of mines, particularly Model 35 and 42 Teller mines, 
and hollow charges for the destruction of armor and strongpoints. They 
also employed the Model 35 and 41 flamethrowers. 


Anti-Tank Weapons (Including Tank-Destroying Vehicles) 

Regimental anti-tank companies began the war with the Pak 36 37mm 
anti-tank gun. This was supplemented during 1941 by the sPzB 41 taper- 
bored heavy anti-tank rifle, which was quickly phased out of service 
because of a shortage of tungsten for the ammunition. However, SS- 
LAH, almost alone in the German military, continued to use a few of 
these pieces through early 1944. 

The 50mm Pak 38 was introduced during 1940, and gradually 
replaced the Pak 36. While it remained in use to the end of the war, from 
the spring of 1942 it was itself supplanted by the 75mm Pak 40, which 
remained the standard anti-tank gun for the rest of the war. Due to the 
shortage of the Pak 40 during 1942, the substitute 75 mm Pak 97/38 was 
issued to lower priority troops such as the Germanic Waffen-SS. legions. 
This was a pre-First World War French barrel mounted on a Pak 38 
carriage and, while crude, was far superior to the Pak 36 these units had 
used previously. 


50 mm Pak 38 (NA) 



75mm Pak 40 (NA) 
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75mm Pak 97/38 


Marder III (NA) 


Divisional anti-tank battalions usually employed the heaviest anti¬ 
tank guns available, and from 1943 had 88mm pieces in their towed sec¬ 
tions. This was the Pak 43 and its variant, the Pak 43/41. The Waffen- 
SS armored divisions (panzer and panzer-grenadier) also received self- 
propelled guns for their anti-tank battalions from 1942. These were ini¬ 
tially the various Marder II and Marder III models, which used the Pak 
40 or captured Soviet 76mm cannon on the turretless hulls of Czech 
38(t) tanks. From the spring of 1944, these were replaced with fully 
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armored Jagdpanzer IVs. Some of the Waffen-SS infantry and mountain 
divisions received Sturmgschiitz III assault guns and Hetzer tank 
destroyers beginning in mid-1944, though most had to rely on towed 
pieces. 

Waffen-SS units at every level received generous supplies of single 
shot Panzerfaust anti-tank rocket launchers from the late spring of 
1944. Also introduced that year was the RPGr 54, which replaced the 
rare earlier RPGr 43. Both were 88mm rocket launching tubes, based on 
the American bazooka. As well as being general issue to infantry units, 
the RPGr 54 was issued to regimental anti-tank companies in cases 
where the Pak 40 was not available, from late 1944, and to specially 
formed tank hunting squads. It and the much more numerous 
Panzerfaust were both very effective at close range. 


Armored Vehicles 

The first tanks to see service with the Waffen-SS were three Czech 38(t) 
models, which formed a platoon in the reconnaissance battalion of SS- 
Totenkopf from formation through the Western Campaign. 

SS-LAH received a battery of Sturmgeschutz III assault guns during 
1940, and SS-Das Reich obtained a battery the next year. Batteries were 
also raised for SS-Totenkopf SS-Wiking, and SS-Nord, but before they 
could see service, they were sent to SS-LAH to form a full battalion. 
There, they replaced the Panzer I hulls mounted with Austrian 47mm 


Skoda Panzer 38(t) 
(NA) 
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A Sturmgeschutz III 
of the Assault Gun 
Battalion of SS-LAH 
atTaganrog during 
early 1942. 


Self-propelled 47mm 
AT gun on Panzer I 
chassis (NA) 


il 





anti-tank guns, a vehicle which SS-LAH was the only Waffen-SS element 
to use. 

SS-Das Reich and SS-Totenkopf received Sturmgeschutz III battal¬ 
ions during 1942, and with SS-LAH, kept them until the spring of 1944. 
Sturmgeschutz III were issued in place of tanks to 55-Panzer Regiment 
5 during 1943, and to 55-Panzer Regiments 9 and 10 the next year. From 
1943 on, Sturmgeschutz III also formed the main component of the 
panzer battalions of SS-Polizei, SS-Nordland, SS-Reichsfuhrer-SS, 55- 
Gotz von Berlichingen, and 5S-Horst Wessel. 
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The panzer regiments for SS-LAH, SS-Das Reich, SS-Totenkopf, and 
SS-Wiking were established during 1942, and at first received mainly 
Panzer Ills of the J-M models. These were supplemented by Panzer IVs 
of the (i-J models, which by 1944 were to be the entire strength of one 
battalion. The other battalion of the regiment was then to have Panzer 

V “Panther” tanks of the D, A, and G models. Panthers were also used in 
small numbers by AA-Panzer Battalion 11 “Hermann von Salza.” 

AS-Panzer Regiments 1, 2, and 3 each received a company of Panzer 

VI “Tigers” during 1942, and these remained in service with the first two 
units into the spring of 1944. AS-Panzer Regiment 3 kept its company 
until the end of the war. Tigers were used in Heavy AA-Panzer Battalions 
101 and 102 during the summer of 1944. They were then replaced in 
those battalions (renumbered 501 and 502) by Tiger II “King Tigers” 
from the autumn of 1944, which were also then issued to heavy SS- 
Panzer Battalion 503. Several of the King Tiger-derived “ Jagdtiger ” tank 
destroyers were issued to AA-Panzer Regiment 1 during the last week of 
the war. 

The SS-V regiments AA- Deutschland, SS-Germania, and SS-Der 
Fiihrer, along with SS-LAH, each contained a platoon of armored cars. 
Those of the first three were combined into the AA- V Reconnaissance 
Battalion during 1940, and that of SS-LAH became part of its own recon¬ 
naissance battalion. From 1940 onward, each motorized, later armored 
AA division included a company of armored cars in its reconnaissance 
battalion. 


Panzer lll/L (NA) 
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SS-LAH veteran 
Gerhard Stiller stands 
alongside a late- 
model Panzer III 
while with a tank 
training unit at Bitsch 
during 1943. Soon 
after, he became a 
platoon commander 
in the 7th Company 
of SS-Panzer 
Regiment 1, before 
taking over the 5th 
Company in 
Normandy. After the 
war, Stiller con¬ 
tributed substantial 
accounts to several 
books about SS-LAH 
and SS-Panzer 
Regiment 1. 
(MSnsson) 



Panzer IV (NA) 
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These Panzer IVs ofSS 
Panzer Regt 1 carry 
the short-lived ver¬ 
sion of the divisional 
insignia next to the 
Balkan Cross on the 
left rear, with oak 
leaves forming a full 
wreath around the 
shield and key.This 
design, honoring 
Dietrich's award of 
the Oakleaves to his 
Knight's Cross, was 
soon changed to 
simply a set of leaves 
under the shield. 
Paris, July 1942. 



Panzer V"Panther" 
(NA) 



Initially, these were SdKfz (Sonderkraftfahrzeug, or Special Motor 
Vehicle) 221-223 light four-wheel models (including 260-261 radio 
versions) and SdKfz 231 heavy eight-wheel models (including 263 radio 
versions). The light cars were phased out from 1942, and the heavy ones 
replaced by the improved SdKfz 234 series. 

In the seven SS panzer divisions, armored halftracks were used from 
the summer of 1942 for one of six panzer-grenadier battalions, as well 
as in the divisional armored combat engineer and armored reconnais¬ 
sance battalions. The SS panzer-grenadier divisions had armored half¬ 
tracks solely in the divisional armored reconnaissance battalion. For 
both types of divisions, the vehicles were of the one-ton SdKfz 250 and 
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Sdkfz. 251 half¬ 
track/armored per¬ 
sonnel carrier (NA) 


Sdkfz. 231 (eight- 
wheel version) heavy 
armored car (NA) 




the 3-ton SdKfz 251 classes. The panzer-grenadier and reconnaissance 
battalions provided platoon and company commanders with the SdKfz 
251/10 modification, which mounted a Pak 36. The heavy companies 
included a platoon of SdKfz 251/9 “ Stummel" models, which were 
equipped with a short-barrelled 75mm gun. During the last year of the 
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war, a few units such as SS-LAH received the SdKfz '251/21 , which car¬ 
ried triple mounted 15mm machine guns or automatic 20mm cannon 
also carried in aircraft. 


Artillery 

The lightest artillery was employed by the heavy weapons companies of 
infantry battalions. These had a platoon of the low velocity 75mm 1IG 
(leichtes Infanteriegeschiitz, or light infantry gun) 18. Each infantry 
regiment was supposed to have a company of 150mm sIG 33 ( schweres 
Infanteriegeschiitz, or heavy infantry gun), though these were some¬ 
times replaced by 120mm mortars. From the summer of 1943, “Bison” 
self-propelled guns (the sIG 33 mounted on a 38(t) chassis) replaced 
the towed pieces in the heavy infantry gun company of one panzer- 
grenadier regiment in the seven SS panzer divisions (the same regiment 
that had an infantry battalion mounted aboard armored personnel car¬ 
riers). Captured Soviet 76mm model 1927 infantry guns were widely 
used for training, to free IIG 18s for the front. 

The standard 105mm piece was the leFH 18 (leichte Feldhaubitze, or 
light field howitzer Model 1918) while the standard 150mm piece was 


75mm1IG 18 (NA) 
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K. 18 105mm field 
gun (NA) 


the sFH 18 (schwere Feldhaubitze Model 1918). The panzer and panzer- 
grenadier divisions typically had an additional battery with the 105mm 
K 18 field gun (a field gun has a longer barrel than a howitzer, and is 
built for firing on a much shallower trajectory). In the seven panzer divi¬ 
sions, one artillery battalion would be equipped with two batteries of 
“ Wespe” self-propelled 105mm howitzers and one of “Hummel” self-pro¬ 
pelled 150mm howitzers. 

SS-Totenkopf during 1939-1940, and SS-Prinz Eugen throughout its 
existence, utilized captured Czech artillery such as the 105mm M35 and 
the 150mm M37. Heavy 55-Artillery Battalion 101 used the 170mm K18 
cannon and the 210mm Mrs 18 (“Morser” was the German term for a 
heavy howitzer of low velocity; it was not a term for a mortar, which 
was a “Granatewerfer” or “grenade thrower”). Other anomalies includ¬ 
ed various models of multi-barrel rocket launchers, towed and mounted 
on halftracks, that served with 55-Artillery Regiment 1, the rocket 
launcher battalions of selected panzer divisions and specialized 
detachments. 



Wespe (NA) 
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Hummel (NA) 


170 mm field gun 
(NA) 
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For air defense, the standard light weapons at the start of the war 
were automatic cannon, including the 20mm Flak 30 ( Fliegerabwehr- 
kanone, or Anti-Aircraft Gun) and Flak 38, and the 37mm Flak 36 and 
Flak 37. These remained in use for the entire war, and from 1940 were 
supplemented by the four-barrelled 20mm Flakvierling 38. All of these 
weapons were frequently mounted on trucks or halftracks within the 
anti-aircraft battalions of Waffen-SS divisions, and the anti-aircraft com¬ 
panies of <S'S’-p an ze r-gre nad i e r regiments. 
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150mm Nebelwerfer 
41 (NA) 



The heavy air defense was provided by the famous 88mm Flak 18 and 
Flak 36 pieces, and these were expected to also provide anti-tank 
defense when needed. They were only found in divisional anti-aircraft 
battalions, and not in regimental companies. The light anti-aircraft guns 
were also frequently used for ground combat, particularly from 1944, 
when they were mounted on 38(t) and Panzer IV chassis for use in the 
seven SS panzer regiments. 
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Misconceptions and 
Controversies About the 
Waffen-SS 

The history of the Waffen-SS. began to be recorded before and during 
the Second World War, and many accounts were understandably biased, 
as they were written by pro-Nazi sources or wartime enemies. After the 
war, some German veterans of other branches of service made state¬ 
ments against the Waffen-SS, based on their experiences or to distract 
attention from their own service. The atrocities committed by certain 
Waffen-SS units made investigators ready to believe the worst about the 
entire Waffen-SS. And Waffen-SS veterans attempted to portray them¬ 
selves in the best possible light in their post-war writings. 

All of these factors contributed to many incorrect concepts being 
taken into historiography as accepted truths. It is only with the opening 
of archives and the cooling of passions that continued research has 
been able to present a more balanced view of the following issues, 
among many others. Further study will no doubt further clarify many 
aspects of Second World War history. 


The Waffen-SS Were the "Asphalt Soldiers" 

It was long believed that “Asphalt Soldiers” was a Heer nickname for the 
Waffen-SS, based on the latter’s black uniforms. In fact, from 1935, the 
SS-V and SS-LAH wore field grey uniforms of the same material as the 
Heer, and uniforms had nothing to do with the term. Rather, the SS-V 
was contemptuous, and perhaps a bit jealous, of SS-LAH, which func¬ 
tioned as a palace guard for Adolf Hitler. So, while the men of the SS-V 
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An officer of SS- 
Germania, seen 
circa 1940, displays 
the field grey uni¬ 
form that became 
standard for the 
Waffen-SS. 



were engaged in rigorous military training during the years 1934-1938, 
the SSrLAH men developed a reputation for participating in parades 
and standing at sentry duty outside Hitler’s residences. In consequence, 
the SS-V referred to their SS.-LAH colleagues as “Asphalt Soldiers.” 


The Waffen-SS Was Atheistic 

The official religious doctrine of the Nazi Party and the SS was a sort of 
deism, an undefined belief in God separate from any organized religion. 
The SS, in particular, encouraged the belief in Nordic paganism, and 
urged its members to abandon any Christian denomination. Before the 
war, over 60 percent of the members of SS.-TV did so, as did half of the 
Allegemeine-SS i while in the SSrV, only 40 percent made this choice. 

The SS-V, SS-LAH, SSrTV and subsequent German wartime Waffen- 
SS units did not have military chaplains, unlike the Wehrmacht. As men¬ 
tioned, however, a majority of men in the Waffen-SS maintained their 
faith, and they were joined in this by various senior officers such as 
Wilhelm Bittrich and Felix Steiner, who both came under pressure from 
Heinrich Himmler for their decisions. Bittrich, who throughout the war 
made chaplains available to the men of his commands (see his biogra¬ 
phy), was sacked for this by Himmler during the autumn of 1944. His 
military abilities ensured that his Heer superiors refused to allow his 
removal. 
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While Himmler wanted German Waffen-SS, men to be free of Judeo- 
Christian influence, he had no qualms about allowing clerics to units 
formed around foreigners (other than ethnic Germans). This meant that 
Muslim imams were found in the Bosnian SS-Handschar and SS-Kama 
Divisions, and in the Albanian SS-Skanderbeg. Catholic priests admin- 
stered to the Belgian SS-Langemarck and SS-Wallonien, and to the 
French SS- Charlemagne. Lutheran pastors saw to the needs of the 
Latvian and Estonian Waffens-SS,. The Ukrainian 14th Waffen- Grenadier 
Division had many priests from the Galician Greek-Catholic church. 
Finally, III (Germanic) &S-Panzer Corps had Catholic and Protestant 
chaplains, for its diversity of European nationalities. 

So while the SS-V was intended to be a non-religious force, this was 
never fully implemented, and as the Waffen-SS developed, religious ser¬ 
vices were provided to non-Germans. German cadre in foreign units 
were able to take advantage of this, and those in primarily German for¬ 
mations could seek out chaplains from neighboring Heer units. This 
allowed Himmler’s desire to keep his men free of Christianity to be cir¬ 
cumvented in practice, if not on paper. 


The Waffen-SS Suffered Unnecessarily 
High Casualties in Battle 

It is an often-asserted generality that the Waffen-SS suffered higher loss¬ 
es in combat than units of the Heer, although numbers in support of this 
are not produced. The casualties are attributed to fanaticism, poor lead¬ 
ership, and, sometimes, inferior training. 

This is a very complicated subject to judge, and although it is beyond 
the scope of this book to present a complete or valid study, an appreci¬ 
ation of the scale and complexity can help readers understand why 
the current state of scholarship on the subject does not validate any 
generalization. 

The Waffen-SS consisted primarily of combat formations and training 
units/schools. By comparison, the Heer included many more higher 
headquarters staffs, combat support (signal, military police, construc¬ 
tion engineer, and so on) and service units (supply, maintenance, trans¬ 
portation—including the world’s most extensive military railway sys¬ 
tem—medical, and so on) that also provided their services to the 
Waffen-SS, along with far larger administrative staffs and training com¬ 
mands than comparable Waffen-SS elements. This means that the 
Waffen-SS consisted of a higher percentage of combat troops, the men 
most likely to see action. 
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Clearly, if all other things are equal, one would expect casualties to be 
proportionately higher among such organizations. 

Further, the SS-V, SS-LAH, and SS-TV were created to act as elite 
formations for use at the decisive points of the front. This became true 
of the first six Waffen-SS. divisions, as well as the later-formed panzer 
and panzer-grenadier divisions. They were normally employed in the 
areas of the heaviest fighting, whether engaged in offensive or defensive 
operations. The remaining Waffen-SS, divisions also saw intense combat 
at various points during the last two years of the war, in the same cir¬ 
cumstances as the front line units of the Heer. By that stage, casualties 
were severe for most units from any branch of the German armed forces 
that saw ground combat. 

An interesting trend sometimes pointed out by Waffen-SS advocates 
can be discerned from from figures released by the WASt (German gov¬ 
ernment agency for tracing the fate of wartime casualties) during 1972 
are examined. Approximately 950,000 men passed through the Waffen- 
SS, up to the end of the war, and 253,000 were listed as killed or missing 
in action. This equals just less than 27 percent. 

There were 11 million men in the Heer ; which sustained 3,280,000 
dead and missing; this represents just under 30 percent of the force. It 
would appear that, given the far higher proportion of non-combat for¬ 
mations in the Heer, that its 30 percent loss rate means that the combat 
units of the Heer suffered significantly higher casualties than those sus¬ 
tained by the Waffen-SS with its intrinsically much higher “tooth to tail” 
ratio. 

However, this, too, is misleading. To analyze the comparative loss 
rates between the Heer and Waffen-SS, a study would have to account 
for the following: 

1. It is pointless to compare casualties of units operating under dissim¬ 
ilar circumstances. Using gross numbers cannot account for different 
conditions present on the battlefield, such as mission; enemy capa¬ 
bilities and circumstances; terrain; and comparative enemy-friendly 
combat power ratios. To conduct an accurate comparison, for exam¬ 
ple, one would have to acquire casualty data on Army panzer divi¬ 
sions committed against prepared positions in 1942 and compare 
them to data on Waffen-SS panzer divisions committed against simi¬ 
lar defenses in the same year. Otherwise, one is only proving that dis¬ 
similar things are not the same. 

2. Whether due to political influence, operational considerations, or 
other factors, the fact is that Waffen-SS units were not allowed to 
remain with doomed units, such as the 6th Army at Stalingrad (or the 
6th Army in Romania the following year, for that matter, when the 
new field army bearing that name was destroyed again!) Similarly, 
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An SS-Unterschar- 
fuhrer listens to 
Generalfeldmarschall 
Model (NA) 



there were no major Waffen-SS formations committed in Africa or 
Sicily, where Heer units also suffered wholesale destruction. Thus, 
Heer units suffered disproportionately in such operations, and this, 
too, distorts any analytical attempt using only gross casualty 
statistics. 

3. Over the duration of the Second World War, the combat exposure of 
Waffen-SS units was significantly less than that of most units of the 
Heer. Only a handful of Waffen-SS, units saw action in Poland in 1939 
or Western Europe in 1940, and none of them were larger than regi¬ 
ments. Three were divisions: SS-V, SS-TK, SS-Polizei. In contrast, 
hundreds of Heer divisions participated. Only six Waffen-SS divisions 
saw front line action on the Eastern Front in the second half of 1941 
while there were 136 Heer divisions in constant combat during those 
first six months of the war in the East. In all of 1942, there were only 
six Waffen-SS, divisions and three brigades in combat in the East, 
while there were over 200 Heer divisions in combat during the year. 
Some Waffen-SS divisions were deployed solely on anti-partisan 
operations for most of their existence (nasty, but less costly employ¬ 
ment than combat against the Soviet Army), and only saw front line 
combat in the last six months of the war. Thus, any accurate assess¬ 
ment of relative casualties would have to account for this phenome¬ 
non of reduced “combat exposure” as well. 

4. No Waffen-SS, units were used in coastal defense or defense of fixed 
fortifications, roles in which Heer units (especially those in the West) 
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sometimes suffered enormously from encirclement, as well as con¬ 
centrated air, naval, and artillery bombardment. 

5. No Waffen-SS formations were reorganized as Volks-Grenadier divi¬ 
sions (although Himmler did attempt to gain control of them in his 
capacity as Commander in Chief of the Reserve Army in 1944). Some 
of these Heer VGDs were built around the demoralized cadres of 
utterly devastated units, and were filled out with Luftwaffe and Navy 
enlisted men with no infantry experience or training. In every case, 
they were sent into combat with six weeks or less of unit training, 
and were organized in a fashion inconsistent with the doctrine by 
which they were expected to fight. Commencing in the summer of 
1944, there were 76 Heer divisions reorganized and committed to 
combat as Volks-Grenadier Divisions; coincidentally, this is exactly 
twice as many divisions as the Waffen-SS ever fielded, in the entire 
war! 

Overall, then, like so many myths and misunderstandings, the idea 
that the Waffen-SS suffered disproportionately higher casualties is at 
best a gross and currently unsubstantiable generalization. At worst— 
when this generalization is further attributed to vague and amorphous 
causes such as “political fanaticism” and incompetent leadership—it is 
irresponsible as well. Clearly, this is a field that remains wide open for 
scholars to explore in the future. 


The Waffen-SS Had Inferior Leadership 

As mentioned above, one of the reasons advanced for alleged excessive 
casualties in the Waffen-SS is that its leadership was inferior to that of 
the Heer. This argument asserts that Waffen-SS officers possessed more 
political zeal than military knowledge. This isn’t bom out by a study of 
the origins of the SS-V, SS-LAH, and SS-TV. As the sections on Germans 
in the Waffen-SS and biographies of significant Waffen-SS officers indi¬ 
cate, the senior leadership of these formations all possessed First World 
War experience, usually at officer rank. Only a minority had served con¬ 
tinuously in military units since the end of the war, yet this was equally 
true for the Heer, which grew from the 100,000-man Reichswehr. 

The senior leadership of what developed into the Waffen-SS came pri¬ 
marily from the Reichswehr and the police, and just as with the Heer, 
these long-serving men passed the lessons of their experience on to 
younger men. This included the students of the two SS officer schools 
established in 1934 and 1935. That the abilities of the original cadre offi¬ 
cers, and also those commissioned from 1934 onward, was considered 
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more than adequate by the Heer is reflected in the numerous positive 
evaluations made by Heer commanders of their Waffen-SS subordi¬ 
nates, and through the many decorations for which they recommended 
them. 

It has also been said that Paul Hausser was the sole significant high- 
ranking commander to emerge from the Waffen-SS,. This ignores the 
numerous highly-regarded corps commanders that served during the 
war. At the least Wilhelm Bittrich (II SS- Panzer Corps), Felix Steiner [III 
(Germanic) SS-Panzer Corps], Herbert Otto Gille (IV SS-Panzer Corps), 
Artur Phleps (V SS-Volunteer Mountain Corps), Walter Kruger (VI SS- 
Volunteer Army Corps), and Matthias Kleinheisterkamp (XI SS-Panzer 
Corps) distinguished themselves at their positions, as rated by their 
non-SS superiors. 

Additionally, by the same standard, numerous Waffen-SS men who 
only attained junior officer rank during the 1930s became effective divi¬ 
sion commanders during the war, including Theodor Wisch, Werner 
Ostendorff, Hermann Priess, Karl Ullrich, Otto Kumm, Sylvester Stadler, 
Heinz Harmel, Fritz von Scholz, Fritz Witt, Georg Bochmann, Bruno 
Streckenbach, Franz Augsberger, and Jurgen Wagner. Augsberger 
earned the Knight’s Cross, and all of the others attained the Oakleaves 
or higher to that decoration, almost always through the recommenda¬ 
tion of impressed Heer corps and army commanders. 

The notion that the Waffen-SS possessed inferior leadership probably 
endured because of a lack of research in the wartime files of the Waffen- 
SS, leadership, files that contain the service records and evaluations of 
these men. 


The Waffen-SS Possessed Superior Weaponry to the Heer 

German veterans often state, “The Waffen-SS got the best weapons, and 
more of them.” This is true for some elements of the Waffen-SS , but def¬ 
initely not all. As in most armies of WWII, different units received 
weapons in accordance with availability, missions (expected or in 
progress), and their reputation for using them. 

The original SS-V and SS-LAH were recognized by the Heer as pos¬ 
sessing the human material and training to qualify as an elite. As a con¬ 
sequence, early on, they were made fully motorized and given artillery 
and other specialized weapons such as armored cars. The weapons and 
equipment were almost wholly German. The SS-TV was not rated as 
highly, and when the SS-Totenkopf Division was formed during the win¬ 
ter of 1939-40, it had to make due with largely-captured Czech heavy 
weapons. The SS-Polizei Division, formed at the same time, was 
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organized and equipped in the manner of a Heer infantry division, with 
horse-drawn artillery and conveyances. 

So the AA- V and SS-LAH Divisions were better equipped than the 
majority of the Heer infantry units, but also in comparison to the AA- 
Polizei, and even SS-Totenkopf 

During 1942, SS-LAH\ SS-Das Reich, SS-Totenkopf, and SS-Wiking 
all received tanks. At the same time, SS-Prinz Eugen was forming, and 
it was equipped primarily with captured weapons from French and 
Yugoslav sources, and was not as well equipped as Heer mountain divi¬ 
sions, or even the other SS, mountain division formed to that point, AA- 
Nord. 

As the war progressed, SS-LAH, SS-Das Reich, SS-Totenkopf and SS- 
Wiking were joined by AA-Hohenstauffen, AA-Frundsberg, and AA- 
Hitlerjugend as full panzer divisions, with two battalions of tanks in a 
panzer regiment, and one of six infantry battalions in armored person¬ 
nel carriers. In this regard, their organization matched those of Heer 
panzer divisions. AA-Panzer battalions, however, were authorized four, 
rather than three, tank companies in each battalion, giving them more 
(although not better) combat power. In fact, by 1945, some AA-Panzer 
divisions, such as SS-LAH and SS-Hitlerjugend, stood apart from the 
others in that they were authorized an additional tank platoon per com¬ 
pany, as well as the extra company per battalion. These divisions were 
also authorized their own Nebelwerfer multi-barrelled rocket launcher 
battalions, which no other AA-Panzer divisions possessed. All, however, 
were frequently used to spearhead attacks on both the Eastern and 
Western Fronts, and so were organized according to especially robust 
lines. 

It must be remembered that there were also inconsistencies within 
the Heer. By the summer of 1943, the Heer’ s exceptional Panzer- 
Grenadier Division Grossdeutschland possessed three tank battalions 
in its panzer regiment, and eight infantry battalions. The Army’s Panzer 
Lehr Division, organized the following spring, only possessed four 
infantry battalions, but all of them rode in armored half-tracks. Both of 
these divisions were allotted especially challenging missions as well. 

As this demonstrates, equipment levels were highly variable, and 
Heer infantrymen were likely to be equally jealous of the soldiers of SS- 
LAH and Grossdeutschland. As the Waffen-SS grew during the war, the 
greatest part of its new formations were infantry divisions, and these 
were equipped to the level of Heer infantry divisions, with Waffen-SS, 
and Heer infantry units both lower in priority for the best weapons than 
the armored formations. 

The 29th Waffen-Grenadier Division, with Italian personnel and 
weapons, was part of the Waffen-SS, yet equipped to nowhere close to 
the level of, for example, SS-LAH, and no one claims that it received 
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special treatment. Among the mountain infantry divisions, SSrNord 
actually grew during its lengthy defensive missions in its impossibly 
long sector in northern Karelia, retaining a motorized infantry (later 
Panzer-Grenadier) battalion and receiving the attachment of a 
Norwegian SS ski battalion in late 1943. Meanwhile, the other SS moun¬ 
tain divisions were organized differently, in recognition of their mis¬ 
sions, meaning that some may have exceeded Heer standards in some 
regards, and been inferior in others. The infantry regiments of SS-Prinz 
Eugen, for example, each were authorized an additional battalion 
(which were highly useful in the heavily wooded, deeply compartment- 
ed terrain in which it fought partisans), but its light and medium 
artillery battalions were only authorized two batteries each, probably in 
recognition of the paucity of artillery with which its partisan opponents 
were armed. 

All this further shows that the issue of the Waffen-SS receiving spe¬ 
cial treatment has no simple answer. It is always necessary to compare 
the types of units involved, their missions, and their commanders’ 
expectations. When this is done, it appears that, as a rule, Waffen-SS. 
panzer divisions were better off than most of their Heer counterparts, 
but that even within the Waffen-SS, some panzer units were more lav¬ 
ishly equipped than others. Waffen-SS mountain infantry divisions ran 
the gamut from better-equipped than their Heer counterparts, to 
stronger in some ways but weaker in others. Finally, some of the 
infantry divisions of the Waffen-SS. were clearly weaker and less well 
equipped than most of those in the Heer, probably reflecting their late 
war origins and second-line missions. 


The Waffen-SS, Einsatzgruppen, 
and Concentration Camp Guards 

Contrary to Hausser’s and Steiner’s original conception, Reichsfuhrer- 
SS Himmler assigned numerous units to the Waffen-SS that had pur¬ 
poses other than combat. These included Einsatzgruppe murder 
squads and wartime concentration camp guards ( Totenkopfwach- 
bataillone). These men carried Waffen-SS paybooks, and the Einsatz¬ 
gruppen included numbers of Waffen-SS soldiers, along with soldiers 
from Heer military police units, SD (SS security service) men, and for¬ 
eigners, but had more in common with the political Allegemeine-SS. 
than with members of combat units of the Waffen-SS. These execution¬ 
ers and guards were not expected to serve in a military role, and did not 
do so. Waffen-SS veterans point out that they themselves had no say in 
the matter of these men being assigned to the Waffen-SS, and in many 
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cases, had no idea that they were organizationally linked to such 
groups. 

In the minds of the SSrV survivors, they and their Germanic comrades 
were “the” Waffen-SS, the others being elements forced upon them by 
wartime necessity. In their written histories, the veterans stress those 
details that were important to them. They saw themselves as an elite; 
they had fought well in many battles and had usually served honorably 
as soldiers. They claimed to have been employed as “soldiers like the 
others [in the Heer ]” and the SS-V men, at least, were justified in this 
claim. 

What complicates the picture is that the Waffen-SS came to include 
so many other elements, as described above. To make matters even 
more complex, there were varying degrees of personnel exchange 
between the Einsatzgruppen, Totenkopfwachbataillone, and combat 
units. Historians often dwell on negatives and point to various units that 
came to be associated with the Waffen-SS that committed frequent dis¬ 
honorable acts. This was not what Hausser and Steiner had had in mind 
during the 1930s, and the conflict in vision that existed from the begin¬ 
nings of the Waffen-SS doomed the SS-V and SS-LAH —along with hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of German non-volunteers and highly-motivated for¬ 
eigners—to condemnation that extends into the new millenium. 


The Waffen-SS and War Crimes 

If issues such as the service of Germanics in the Waffen-SS are complex 
matters that are easily misunderstood (See pages 84-180), this is no less 
true when studying the war crimes and atrocities associated with that 
body. Both are subjects on which much is sometimes presumed, often 
in the absence of solid facts. Wartime and post-war propaganda has also 
clouded the issue, and with this has come the desire of many, including 
many Germans, to identify the Waffen-SS with the commission of war 
crimes, to the exclusion, or near-exclusion, of other branches of the 
German armed forces. 

There is a widespread assumption that the men of the Waffen-SS, 
were indoctrinated political soldiers of one sort or another, with the 
precise meaning of this term varying with the outlook of the user. This 
outlook, in turn, is assumed to account for the greater proportion of war 
crimes attributed to the Waffen-SS. Surviving records, however, support 
Waffen-SS veterans’ claims that political indoctrination was at most a 
minor part of their training. Instead, indoctrination on political, ethnic, 
and historical matters was handled by National Socialist youth groups 
such as the German Youth and the Hitler Youth. Membership in the 
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Hitler Youth and its various subgroups became mandatory in 1936, and 
was accompanied by state efforts to shape the curriculum of schools 
and universities according to National Socialist teachings. These 
processes combined to influence a generation of German young people, 
including the age groups born through 1928 who were called upon to 
perform military service in the Second World War. 

The youth influenced in this way primarily served in the Weki'macht, 
which during the course of the war increasingly meant the German 
Army ( das Heer) in particular. Throughout the Third Reich, the German 
Army consisted overwhelmingly of German men, with ethnic Germans 
and foreigners contributing only a small percentage of its manpower. By 
comparison, between 33 and 50 percent of the Waffen-SS consisted of 
ethnic Germans raised outside of Germany and Germanic or non- 
Germanic foreigners. These were young men who had not been raised 
in the atmosphere of National Socialist indoctrination, and had not been 
subjected to the racial and other poisonous theories of National 
Socialism. While some had been subjected to fascist or other chauvinis¬ 
tic indoctrination, few had been exposed to, much less professed, the 
course of propaganda delivered by the Nazi organizations in Germany. 

Thus, as an organization, the Waffen-SS possessed a smaller percent¬ 
age of young men who had grown up under the teachings of National 
Socialism than did the Wehtmacht, especially the German Army. Coun¬ 
tering this, it may also be theorized that those German citizens who did 
serve with the Waffen-SS tended to be volunteers, and that these volun¬ 
teers were likely to hold a greater belief in the validity of National 
Socialist teachings. Of course, there was a high percentage of young vol¬ 
unteers in the German Army, Navy, and Luftwaffe, too. Thus, the 
Waffen-SS cannot fairly be characterized as being comprised mainly of 
Nazi fanatics, or of having soldiers who had been exposed to more (or, 
on the average, even as much!) Nazi hatemongering than the soldiers of 
the German Army. 

To explain the bad reputation of the Waffen-SS, it is more useful to 
consider the impact of political opportunism and the nature of anti-par¬ 
tisan warfare. The elite SS armored divisions in particular were a com¬ 
pact, easily recognized target even during the war, when they were sin¬ 
gled out for blame by the Western Allies and Soviets if military reverses 
ensued. Sometimes, they were even blamed by German Army comman¬ 
ders if operations did not produce the desired results. Afterward, these 
units and others in the Waffen-SS were identified as being culpable for 
war crimes, with few corresponding accusations being made against 
German Army units, even when such accusations may have been justi¬ 
fied. Interestingly, separate crimes were found for each of the first eight 
Waffen-SS divisions, and for the sister divisions of three of these. These 
incidents have sometimes received little study, but are taken at face 
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value and their few particulars are repeated in countless works that 
rehash one another’s content. 

Specifically, the 1st •S’.S'-Panzer Division is associated with the 
Malmedy Massacre; the 2nd SS -Panzer Division with Tulle-Oradour; the 
3rd SS-Panzer Division with Le Paradis; the 4th SS-Polizei- Panzer- 
grenadier Division with Larissa; the 5th SS-Panzer Division with the 
murder of 600 Galician Jews just after Barbarossa; the 6th SS-Mountain 
Division with the destruction of Rovaniemi, Finland; the 7th SS- 
Volunteer-Mountain Division and 8th SS-Cavalry Division with mas¬ 
sacres in their respective areas of operations; the 12th SS-Panzer 
Division with the murder of Canadian prisoners of war in Normandy; 
the 13th Waffen-Mountain Division of the SS with, again, massacres in 
its area of operations; and the 16th SS-Panzergrenadier Division with 
the massacre at Marzabotto, Italy. 

It is not the purpose of this piece to examine each case. It is essen¬ 
tial, however, to realize that most cases result from some previous 
atrocity committed in violation of the laws and customs of war and 
were often of an exceptionally heinous nature. In other words, they 
were often a part of the pernicious cycle of cruelty that stem from other, 
similar acts. Each must be examined individually and closely before any 
opinion on the general nature of the Waffen-SS can be considered to be 
well informed. Detailed study reveals many interesting subplots to the 
various storylines. For example, Fritz Knochlein became a martyr in 
certain circles following his execution for the commission of murders at 
Le Paradis, because evidence exists that he had simply reacted to earli¬ 
er British war crimes. When Knochlein is then given heroic stature, 
however, the matter has been carried too far, as the testimony of veter¬ 
ans and records in his file indicate that by late 1944 he was considered 
a poor regimental commander and an officer of unsavory character. 

In another case demonstrating the value of continuing research—the 
burning of the town of Rovaniemi, Finland—a late war memoir by a 
Finnish commando has revealed that the town burned down not as a 
result of a deliberate “scorched earth” tactic, but as a consequence of 
the actions by his leader who blew up a German ammunition train 
parked at the railway station. The killing in and around Marzabotto in 
the autumn of 1944 is normally labelled an “SS crime,” yet the anti-par¬ 
tisan operation in that area was not the sort of police action that was 
typically organized by German police and/or security forces. It was 
actually a military operation directed by the headquarters of the Luft¬ 
waffe I Parachute Corps, which sought to remove threats to its rear area 
supply lines. The extent and character of the killing in and around this 
mountain village remains unclear to this day. Somewhere between 700 
and 1,000 civilians died there, depending on the account one reads. 
However, which deaths were the result of combat (plain-clothed 
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partisans and collateral civilian casualties), which were the targets of 
organized reprisals, and which may have been simply murdered outright 
remain clouded in controversy. Further, the situation is complicated by 
the fact that the Emilia-Romagna region in which Marzabotto lies was 
controlled by Communists at the time and for over 50 years afterward. 
Clearly, no more venomous political enmity existed than that between 
National Socialists and Communists, and as in so many similar situa¬ 
tions, truth is often one of the first casualties. Investigations of allega¬ 
tions against eight members of the Reichsfiihrer-SS Division allegedly 
involved in the killing at Marzabotto are actually still going on in 
Germany as of the time this book was written! 

“Anti-partisan” becomes the key term in so many of these cases, such 
as the incidents involving the “ Das Reich," “Prinz Eugen,” “Florian 
Geyer,” and “ Reichsfiihrer-SS ” divisions. Before casting judgment, it is 
worth remembering that before and during WWII, reprisals involving 
the civilian population in occupied lands were tolerated as a last resort 
by the Customary Law of Nations, including the principles of the so- 
called Martens’ Clause in the preamble to the Convention, that is, “the 
usages established among the civilized peoples,” “the laws of humanity,” 
and “the dictates of the public conscience.” The right to take reprisals 
against civilian hostages at that time was explicitly acknowledged by 
the court of the seventh follow-up trial of the International Military 
Tribunal in Nuremberg (1948). It was only in 1949 that the Hague Con¬ 
vention Relative to the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of War of 
12 August that collective penalties, measures of intimidation or terror¬ 
ism against civilians, as well as reprisals against persons and taking of 
hostages were prohibited (Article 33). 

According to the Customs of War on Land at that time, then, not every 
killing of a civilian by men of the Waffen-SS was a crime, even before 
the question is raised about the killing of unarmed civilians compared 
with those who had taken up weapons. In short, true massacres, such 
as the executions at and the razing of Lidice in the wake of Reinhard 
Heydrich’s assassination (an incident perpetrated not by the Waffen-SS 
but by Gestapo, SD, and German and Czech police units), were never 
allowed under international law, but some reprisals against civilians 
were. Since the post-war Allied revision of the international conven¬ 
tions governing this distasteful aspect of warfare, modern people gen¬ 
erally find such actions inconceivably reprehensible, but such was not 
the law or the outlook during World War II. Even the wartime (1940) US 
Army’s Field Manual 27-10, The Rules of Land Warfare, allowed hostage 
taking and reprisals against civilians under some circumstances to 
“induce the enemy to desist from illegitimate practices” (pp. 89-90). 

To get to the bottom on those incidents, the nature of partisan war¬ 
fare must be considered. Such activity took place long before the 
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Second World War, and it has continued up to the time of writing, not 
least in places like Vietnam, Somalia, Iraq, and Afghanistan. When Axis 
forces operated in Yugoslavia between 1941 and 1945, they became 
involved in a style of warfare that had existed there for centuries, and 
which resumed five decades later in the same regions. “Ethnic cleans¬ 
ing” had been practiced in the Balkans at intervals for centuries before 
the Germans’ arrival, and has been continuing until very recently. The 
Waffen-SS , with its associations to the German police and security 
forces, had a substantial proportion of its units involved in anti-partisan 
warfare, not only in southeastern Europe, but in the Soviet Union, Italy, 
and elsewhere. These formations became caught up in an unusually 
cruel and merciless cycle of warfare characteristic of partisan activities 
as have some elements of the armies of the wartime Allies in the years 
since. The results are often disturbing and sometimes inexcusable, but 
not entirely unique to the Waffen-SS. 

It is within the realm of anti-partisan operations that the bulk of 
Waffen-SS. atrocities can be found. With this understood, it is important 
to form judgments based on contemporary, not modern, requirements 
of the rules of land warfare, and on the study of policies which involved 
German military forces, and elements of the Waffen-SS in particular, in 
counterinsurgency roles. 



Appendix: Weapons Tables 

Small Arms, Rifles, Machine Guns, 

& Anti-Tank Rifles 



Caliber 

(mm) 

Weight 

(lbs) 

Magazine 

(rds) 

Cyclic Rate 

(rds/min)_ 

Range 

(EFF./MAX.) 

Pistols 

P08 “Luger” 

9x19 

2 

8 

Toggle 

50/— 

Walther P-38 

9x19 

2.3 

8 

SA 

50/— 

Submachine guns 

MP28 

9x19 

8.8 

20/32/50 

500 

100/— 

MP38 

9x19 

9 

32 

500 

100/— 

MP40 

9x19 

9 

32 

500 

100/— 

MP41 

9x19 

8.14 

32 

600 

100/— 

Suomi 

9x19 

11.3 

25/50/70 

850 

100/— 

Rifles and Carbines 

Mauser 98 Carbine 

7.92x57 

9 

5 

Bolt 

600/— 

Carcano Ml 891 

6.5x52 

8.5 

6 

Bolt 

500/— 

MP43 Assault Rifle 

7.92x33 

11 

30 

600 

400/— 

MP44 Assault Rifle 

7.92x33 

11 

30 

600 

400/— 

G43 rifle 

7.92x57 

10 

10 

SA 

600/— 

Machine Guns 

MG34 LMG 

7.92x57 

26.5 

Belt 

900 

800/3,500 

MG42 LMG 

7.92x57 

23.75 

Belt 

1,400 

800/3,500 

MG34 w/tripod (HMG)* 

7.92x57 

68.5 

Belt 

900 

2,500/3,500 

MG42 w/tripod (HMG)* 

7.92x57 

65.75 

Belt 

1,400 

2,500/3,500 

Czech ZB 30 

7.92x57 

20.02 

20 

600 

800/— 

Hotchkiss 

8x50 R 

52 

Belt 

600 

1,100/— 

Maxim 08 

7.92x57 

53 

Belt 

450 

1,100/— 

Mortars 

Weight 

Weight of 
Projectile 

Effective 

Range 



50mm Leichter Granatenwerfer 36 

31 

2.2 

521 



81 mm Schwerer Grantenwerfer 34 

124 

7.7 

2,400 



120mm Granatenwerfer 42 

616 

35 

6,035 




‘Including telescope and tables for overhead firing 

SA=Semi-automatic; Bolt=bolt action; Toggle=toggle action; xx/xx/xx=optional magazine capacities 
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Artillery & Rocket Launchers 



System 

Shell 

Range 


Weight (lbs) 

Weight (lbs) 

(m) 

Guns and Howitzers 

75mm le 1. G. 18 

880 

13.2 

3,566 

75mm le 1. G. 37 

1,124 

13.2 

5,148 

75mm Geb. G. 36 

1,650 

12.6 

9,235 

105mm Geb H. 40 

3,660 

32.6 

12,628 

105mm leFH 18 

4,320 

32.7 

12,326 

Wespe SP 105mm 

24,200 

32.7 

12,326 

Czech 105mm 

3,700 

39.4 

11,100 

150mm s. I.G.33 

3,360 

85 

4,700 

150mm s. F. H. 18 

12,096 

95.7 

13,378 

Hummel SP 150mm 

50,800 

95.7 

13,378 

Czech 150mm (149.1mm) 

11,572 

92.4 

13,716 

105mm s. 10 cm K. 18 

11,424 

31.3-34.6 

19,065 

150mm K. 18 

28,440 

94.6-95.7 

24,725 

170mm K. im Morser Lafette 

38,080 

138 

29,600 

210mm Morser 

36,740 

249 

16,734 

Rocket Launchers 

150mm Nebelwerfer 41 

1,195 

75.3 

6,703 

Nebelwerfer 42 

approx. 1,200 

248 

7,864 


Anti-Aircraft Guns 



Weight 

(lbs) 

Muzzle 

Velocity 

(m/sec) 

Range 

(Vertical) 

(meters) 

Elevation 

(Min/Max) 

(degrees) 

Rate 
of Fire 
(Rds/min) 

20mm Flak 30 

1,021 

900 

2,200 

-12/+90 

120/280 

20mm Flak 38 

896 

900 

2.200 

-20/+90 

220/450 

20mm Flakvierlinq 38 

3,360 

900 

2,200 

-10/+100 

720-1800 

37mm Flak 18, 36,37 

3,858 

820 

2,000 

-5/+85 

80 

88mm Flak 18, 36 

10,980 

830 

10,600 

-3/+85 

15-20 
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Weapon 

Weight 

(tons) 

Crew 

Armored Vehicles 

Main Gun / MGs/ 

Ros. on board Rds on board 

Armor 

turret/ 

body 

(inches) 

Speed 

(mi/hr) 

Combat 

radius 

(Ml) 

Tanks 







Skoda 38t 

10.4 

4 

37mm L/47.8 

72 

2 x 7.92mm 

2,400 

.6-1/ 

.4-1 

26 

155 

Panzer lll/L 

25.4 

5 

50mm L/60 

78 

2 x 7.92mm 

4,960 

1.2- 2.3/ 

1.2- 2.8 

28 

90 

PanzerIV/H 

27.6 

5 

75mm L/48 

87 

2 x 7.92mm 

3,159 

1.2-2/ 

1.2-3.4 

25 

124 

Panzer V/G 
“Panther” 

50.2 

5 

75mm L/70 

79 

2 x 7.92mm 

4.500 

1.8-4.3/ 
2-3.2@55° 

29 

124 

Panzer VI/E 
“Tiger” 

62.8 

5 

88mm L/56 

92 

2 x 7.92mm 

3,920 

3.2-4/ 

3.15-4 

23 

73 

Panzer VI 
“ Konigstigei" 

76.9 

5 

88mm L/71 

84 

2 x 7.92mm 

4,800 

3.2- 7.31 

3.2- 5.9@50° 

26 

106 

Tank Destroyers 

47mm AT Gun 
on Pz 1 Chassis 

8.4 

3 

86 

47mm L/43 

NA 

None 

.5 

NA 

25 

87 

Marder II 

11.9 

3 

76mm L/51 

30 

1 x 7.92mm 

1,500 

NA 

.79-2 

26 

155 

Marder III 

11.6 

4 

75mm L/46 

41 

None 

NA 

.3-2 

29 

124 

Hetzer 

17.6 

4 

75mm L/48 

41 

1 x 7.92mm 

600 

NA 

.8 @45°- 
2.4 @60° 

24 

111 

JagdpanzerIV 
70(V) 

26.9 

5 

75mm L/70 

55 

1 x 7.92mm 

NA/ 

1.6®30 # - 

3.2@45° 

25 

124 

Jagdpanzer V 
“Jagdpanther” 

51.3 

5 

88mm L/71 

60 

1 x 7.92mm 

3,000 

NA 

2@35°- 

3.2@55° 

29 

124 

JagdpanzerVI 
“Jagdtiger” 

79 

6 

128mm L/55 

38 

1 x 7.92mm 

3,000 

3.2- 9.91 

3.2- 5,9@50° 

22 

106 
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Anti-Tank Weapons 



Ammo 

Muzzle Veloc 

Armor 

Weapon 

Types 

(AP, m/sec) 

Penetration 

Anti-Tank Guns 

28mm s. Pz. B 41 

HEAP 

1,400 

53mm/366m/30° 

37mm Pak 36 

HEAP 

2,625 

36mm/500m/90° 

50mm Pak 38 

HEAP 

930 

95mm/500m/60° 

75mm Pak 40 

HEAP 

2,530 

154mm/500m/90° 

75mm Pak 97/38 

HEAP 

1,870 

- 60mm/818m/30° 

76.2mm Pak 36 

HEAP 

3,520 

83mm/914m/30° 

88mm Pak 43 

HEAP 

3,280 

205mm/1,000m/60° 

88mmPak 43/41 

HEAP 

3,280 

205mm/1,000m/60° 


Range 

Armor 



(m! 

Penetration 


Anti-Tank Rocket Launchers 

Panzerfaust 30 

30 

200mm 


Panzerfaust 60 

60 

200mm 


Panzerfaust 100 

100 

200mm 


Panzerfaust 150 

150 

at least 200mm 


88mm Panzerschreck 43 

150 

211mm 


88mm Panzerschreck 54 

200 

211mm 
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of a selection of the Waffen-SS leaders. Throughout, Rikmen- 
spoel's tone is dispassionate and his portraits are balanced. The 
main strength of the book is its impartiality towards a subject 
that has seldom found a just appraisal in post-war literature, 
the least in Germany itself. Obviously, his fairness toward the 
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but rather from his exceptionally thorough research in this 
field. Often his comprehension is astonishingly up to date. For 
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is an urgent desideratum." 

—Johann Voss, author of Black Edelweiss: 

A Memoir of Combat and Conscience 
by a Soldier of the Waffen-SS 



















































